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THE 



LIFE OP CLEOMENES. 



After Agis was put to death^Xeonidas intended the same 
fate for his brother Archidainus| but that prince saved himself 
by a timely retreat However, his wife Agiatis, who was newly 
brought to bed, was forced by" the tyrantlrom her own house, 
and given to his son Cleomenes. Cleomenes was not quite 
come to years of maturity, but his fatiier was not willing that 
any other man should liave^the lady; for she was daughter 
to Gylippus, and heiress to his great estate; and, in beauty, as 
well as happiness of temper and conduct, superior to all the 
women of Greece. She left nothing unattempted to prevent 
her being forced into this match, but found allher efforts inef- 
fectual. Therefore, when she was married to Cleomenes, she 
made him a good and affectionate wife, though she hated his 
father. Cleomenes was passionately fond of her from the first; 
and his attachment to his wife made him sympathize with her 
on the mournful remembrance of Agis. He would often ask 
her for the history of that unfortunate prince, and listen with 
great attention to her account of his sentiments and designs. 

Cleomenes was ambitious of glory, and had a native great- 
ness of mind. Nature had, moreover, disposed him to temper- 
ance and simplicity of manners as much as Agis, but he nad 
not his calmness and moderation. His spirit had an ardour in 
it; and there was an impetuosity in his pursuits of honour, or 
whatever appeared to him under that cnaracter. He Uiought 
it most glorious to reign over a willing people : but at the same 
time, he thought it not inglorious to suodue their reluctances, 
and bring them against their inclinations into what was good 
and salutary. 

He was not satisfied with the prevailing manners and cus- 
toms of Sparta. He saw that ease and pleasure were the great 
objects with the people : that the king paid but little regnurd to 
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public concerns, and, if nobody gave him any disturbance, chose 
to spend his time in the enjoyments of affluence and luxury; 
that individuals, entirely actuated by self-interest, paid no at- 
tention to the business of the state, any farther than they could 
turn it to their own emolument And what rendered the pros- 
pect still more melancholy, it appeared dangerous to make any 
mention of training the youth to strons exercises and strict 
temperance, to preserving fortitude and universaJ equality, 
since the proposing of these things cost Agis his life. 

It is said, too, that Cleomenes was instructed in philosophy, 
at a very early period of life, by Sphaerus the Borysthenite,* 
who came to Lacedsemon, and taugnt the vouth with great di- 
ligence and success. Sphaerus was one ot the principal disci- 
ples of Zeno the Citiean;t and it seems that ne admired the 
strength of genius he found in Cleomenes, and added fresh in- 
centives to nis love of glory. We are informed, that when 
Leonidas of old was asked, — ^^ What he thought of the poetry 
of Tyrtaeus?'^ he said, — ^' I think it well calculated to excite 
the courage of our youth ; for the enthusiasm with which it in- 
spires them makes them fear no danger in battle.'- So the 
IStoic philosophy} may put persons of great and fiery spirits 
upon enterprises that are too desperate; out in those of a grave 
and a mild disposition, it will produce all the good efiects for 
which it was designed. 

When Leonidas died, and Cleomenes came to the crown, he 
observed that all ranks of men were utterly corrupted. The 
rich had an eye only to private profit and pleasure, and utterly 
neglected the public interest The common people, on ac- 
count of the meanness of their circumstances, had no spirit for 
war, or ambition to instruct their children in the Spartan ex- 
ercises. Cleomenes himself had only the name of king, while 
the power was in the hands of the ephori. He, therefore, soon 
began to think of changing the present posture of affairs. He 
had a friend called Xenares, united to him by such an affection 
as the Spartans called inspiration. Him he first sounded; in- 
quiring of him what kina of prince Agis was; by what steps^ 
and with what associates, he came into the way he took. Ae- 
nares at first consented readily enough to satisfy his curiosity, 
and gave hini an exact narrative of all the proceedings. But 

* This Sphasrus was born towards the end of the rei^ of Ptolemy^ Phila- 
delphus, and flourished under that of Euergetes. Diogenes Laertins has 
lyrirea us a catalogue of his works, which were considerable. He was the 
scholar of Zeno, c^ afterwards of Cleantbes. 

t He was so called to distinguish him from Zeno of Elea, a cityof Laoo- 
nia, who flourished about two hundred years after the desith of Zeno the Ci- 
tiean. Citium, of which the dder Zeno was a natire, was a town in Cyprus. 

) From ita tendency to iiiq>ire a oontmnpt of death, and a iielief in the 
agency of Providence* 
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when he foand that Cleomenes interested himself deeply in 
the affair, and took such an enthusiastic pleasure in the new 
schemes of A^is, as to desire to hear them again and again, he 
reproved his distempered inclinations, and at last entirely left 
his company. However, he did not acquaint any one with 
the cause of their misunderstanding, but only saidf, — ^ Cleo- 
menes knew very well/' As Xenares so strongly opposed 
the king^s project, he thought others might be as little disposed 
to come into it; and, therefore, he concerted the whole matter 
by himself. In the persuasion that he could more easily effect 
his intended change in time of war than in peace, he emoroiled 
his country with the Achaeans, who had indeed given sufficient 
occasion of complaint For Aratus, who was the leading man 
among them, had laid it down as a principle, from the begin- 
ning of his administration, to reduce all Peloj)onnesus to one 
bo^. This was the end he had in view in his numerous ex- 
peditions, and in all the proceedings of government, during 
the many years that he held the reins in Achaia. And indeed 
he was of opinion that this was tlie only way to secure Pelo- 
ponnesus against his enemies without He had succeeded with 
most of the states of that peninsula: the Lacedsemonians and 
Eleans, and such of the Arcadians as were in the Lacedsemo- 
nian interest, were all that stood out Upon the death of Leo- 
nidas, he commenced hostilities against the Arcadians, parti- 
cularly those who bordered upon the Achaeans; by this means 
desuniii^ to try how the Lacedaemonians stood inclined. As 
for Uleomenes, he despised him as a young man without ex- 
perience. 

The ephorij however, sent Cleomenes to seize Athenaeum,* 
near Belbina. This place is one of the keys of Laconia, and 
was then in dispute between the Spartans and Megalopolitans. 
Cleomenes accordingly took it, and fortified it Aratus made 
no remonstrance, but marched by night to surprise Tegea and 
Orchomenus. However, the persons who had promised to be- 
tray those places to him found their hearts fail tnem when they 
came to the point, and he retired undiscovered, as he thought 
-Upon this Cleomenes wrote to him, in a familiar way, desiring 
to know, — ^' Whither he marched the night before?" Aratus 
answered, — ^^ That understanding his design to fortify Bel- 
bina, the intent of his last motion was to prevent that mea- 
sure." Cleomenes humorously replied, — ^* I am satisfied with 
the account of your march, but should be glad to know where 
those torches and ladders were marching." 

Aratus could not help laughing at the jest; and he asked 
what kind of a man this young prince was? Democrates, ■ 

*A tempie of Miiienr«* 
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Lacedaemonian exile, answered, — ^ If you' desicn to do anV 
thing aeainst the Spartans, you must do it quiduy^ before the 
spurs of this cockerel be grown/' 

Cleomenes, with a few horse, and three hundred foot, was 
now posted in Arcadia. The ephori, apprehensive of a war, 
commanded him home, and he obeyed; but finding that, in 
consequence of this retreat, Aratus had taken Caphy^, they 
ordered him to take the field again. Cleomenes made himself 
master of Methydrium, and ravaged the territories of Argos. 
Whereupon the Achaeans marched against him with twenty 
thousana foot and a thousand horse, under the command of 
Aristomachus. Cleomenes met him at Palantium, and offered 
him battle; but Aratus, intimidated by this instance of the 
young prince's spirit, dissuaded the general from engaging, 
and retreated. This retreat exposed Aratus to reproach 
among the Achaeans, and to scorn and contempt among the 
Spartans, whose army consisted not of more than five tiiou- 
sand men. Cleomenes, elevated with this success, began to 
talk in a higher tone among the people, and bade them remem- 
ber an expression of one of their ancient kings, who said,— 
" The Lacedaemonians seldom inquired the number of their 
enemies, but the place where they could be found.^' 

After ihis he went to the assistance of the Eleans, against 
whom the Achaeans had now turned their arms. He attacked 
the latter at Lycaeum as they were upon the retreat, and put 
them entirely to the rout; not only spreading terror through 
their whole army, but killing great numbers, and making 
many prisoners. It was even reported among the Greeks that 
Aratus was of the number of the slain. Aratus, availing him- 
self in the best manner of the opportunity, with the troops that 
attended him in his flight, marched immediately to Mantinea, 
and coming upon it by surprise, took it, and secured it for the 
Achaeans. 

The Lacedaemonians, greatly dispirited at this loss, opposed 
Cleomenes in his inclination for war. He therefore bethought 
himself of calling Archidamus, the brother of Agis, from Mes- 
sene, to whom, in the other family, the crown belonged ; for he 
imagined that the power of the ephori would not be so formi- 
dable when the kingly government, according to the Spartan 
constitution, was complete, and had its proper weight m the 
scale. The party that had put Agis to death, perceiving this, 
and dreading vengeance from Archidamus, if he should be esta- 
blished on the throne, took this method to prevent it: — ^They 
joined in invitinf^ him to come privately to Sparta, and even 
assisted him in his return; but they assassinated him immedi- 
ately after. Whether it was against the consent of Cleomenes, 
a3 Fhylarchus thinks, or whe&er his friends persuaded him to 
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abandon that unhanpy prince, we cannot take upon us to say 
The greatest part of the olame, however, fell upon those frienas, 
who, if he gave his consent, were supposed to have teased hixn 
into it 

By this time he was resolved to cany his intended changes 
into immediate execution; and, therefore, he bribed tiie ephori 
to permit him to renew the war. He jgained also many others 
by the assistance of his mother Cratesiclea, who liberally sup- 
plied him with money, and joined in his schemes of fflory. 
Nay, it is said, that though disinclined to marry again, for her 
son's sake she accepted a man who had great mterest and au- 
thority among the people. 

One of his first operations was the going to seize Leuctra, 
which is a place within the dependencies of megalopolis. The 
Achseans hastened to its reliei under the command of Aratus; 
and a battle was fought under the walls, in which part of the 
Lacedaemonian army was beaten. But Aratus stopping the 
pursuit >at a defile wnich was in the way, Lysiadas* the Me- 
ealopolitan, offended at the order, encouraged the cavalry un-* 
der nis command to pursue the advantages they had gained ; 
by which means he entangled them amon^ vineyards, ditches, 
and other enclosures, where they were &rced to break their 
ranks, and fell into great disorder. . Cleomenes seeing his op- 
portunity, commanded the Tarentines and Cretans toTall upon 
Ihem: and Lysiadas, after great exertions of valour, was de- 
ieatea and slain. The Lacedaemonians, thus encouraged, re- 
turned to the action with shouts of joy, and routed the whole 
Achaean army. After a consideraole carnage, a truce was 
granted the survivors, and they were permitted to bury their 
aead; but Cleomenes ordered the body of Lysiadas to be 
brought to him. He clothed it in robes of purple, and put a 
erown upon its head ; and in this attire he sent it to the gates 
of Megalopolis. This was that Lysiadas who restored liberty 
to the city in which he was an alusolute prince, and united it 
to the Acnaean league. 

Cleomenes, greatly elated with this victory, thought, if mat- 
ters were once entirely at his disposal in Sparte. the Achasans 
would no longer be able to stand before him. For this reason, 
he endeavoured to convince his father-in-law, Megistonoiis, 
that the yoke of the ephori ought to be broken, and an eaual 
division of property to be made; by means of which equality 
Sparta woiud resume her ancient valour, and once more rise 
to the empire of Greece. Megistonoiis complied, and the king 
then took two or three other friends into the scheme. 

About that time one of the ephori had a surprising dream 

* In tiie tszt it k LyUadaMS but F^bim csDi bim lAfmadoi: 10 doai 
Plntmrch in sdoUmt j^ace. 
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as he slept in the temple of Pasiphaa. He thought that. In 
the court where the epAori used to sit for the despatch of bu- 
sinessy four chairs were taken away, and only one left. And 
as he was wondering at the chan^, he heard a voice from the 
sanctuary, which said, — ^' This is best for Sparta.** The ma- 
gistrate related this vision of his to Cleomenes, who at tirst 
was greatly disconcerted, thinking that some suspicion had led 
him to sound his intentions. But when he found that there 
was no fiction in the case, he was the more confirmed m his 
DurpAse ; and taking with him such of the citizens as he thought 
most likely to oppose it, he marched a^inst Hersea and Alss&a, 
two cities belonging to the Achaean league, and took them. 
After this, he laid in store of provisions at Orchomenus, and 
then besieged Mantinea. At last he so harassed the Lacedse- 
monians, by a variety of long marches, that most of them de- 
sired to be left in Arcadia, and he returned to Sparta with the 
mercenaries only. By the way he communicated his design 
to such of them as he believed most attached to his inte\3st, 
and advanced slowly, that he might come upon the ephori as 
they were at supper. 

When he approached the town, he sent Euryclidas before 
him to the hall where those magistrates used to sup, upon pre- 
tence of his being charged with some message relative to the 
army. He was accompanied by Thericion and Phoebis, and 
two other young men who had been educated with Cleomenes, 
and whom the Spartans call Samothracians,* These were at 
the head of a small party. While Euryclidas was holding the 
ephoH in discourse, the others ran upon them with their drawn 
swords. They were all slain but Agesilaus, and he was then 
thought to have shared the same fate, for he was the first man 
that fell; but in a little time he conveyed himself silently out 
of the room, and crept into a little building which was the 
temple of Feab. This temple was generally shut up, but then 
happened to be open. When he was got in, he immediately 
barred the door. The other four were despatched outright: 
and so were above ten more who came to their assistance. 
Those who remained (|uiet, received no harm; nor were anv 
hindered from departing the city. Nay, Agesilaus himsell 
was spared, when ne came the next day out of the temple. 

The Lacedaemonians have not only temples dedicated to 

* All the commentators agree that i:apu>d;axa( is a corruption. Palmericn 
proposes to read Tlvl^m^ Pytkiant, So at Sparta they called two persons 
whom the king sent to consult the oracle of Apollo, and who used to eat at 
the king's table. But TIv^w is very distant m sound from Sofio^f owou. The 
editor m the former Enjg^dsh translation proposes, by no means unhs^pilVf to 
read dftol^errat, which is synonymous to ouvreoqMtf. Proper regard ougnt to 
be paid, too, to the oomeotoreof Br^ran andDuSoul,whoofibrQ8Zajiawefaf. 
This signifies pertotif who g¥H ih§ stgneU t^baitUyfrti^teig^ gmmrah. 
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FxAm, but also to Dxath, to LAuaHTXH. and many of the 
passions. Nor do they pay homaee to JPVor, as one of the 
noxious and destroying demons, out they consider it as tlie 
best cement of society. Hence it was, tnat the ephori^ (as 
Aristotle tells us,^ when they entered upon their office, caused 
proclamation to oe made, that the people should shave their 
upper lip, and be obedient to the laws, that they might not be 
under the necessity of having recourse to severity. As for 
the shaving of the upper lip, m my opinion, all the design of 
that injunction is, to teach uie youth obedience in the smallest 
matters. And it seems to me, that the ancients did not think 
that valour consists in the exemption from fear ; but, on the 
contrary, in the fear of reproach, and the dread of infamy. 
For those who stand most in fear of the law, act with the 
greatest intrepidity against the enemy; and they who arc 
most tender of their reputation, look with the least concern 
upon other dangers. Therefore, one of the poets said well, — 

IngennouB shame resides with fear. 

Hence Homer makes Helen say to her father-in-law, Pria^ 
mus, — 

Before thy presence, &tber, I appear 

With coDScioos shame and rererential fear.— Pope. 

And, in another place, he says, the Grecian troops 

With fear and silence on their chieft attend* 

For reverence, in vulgar minds, is generally the concomitant 
of fear. And, therefore, the Lacedaemonians placed the tem- 
ple of Feab near ^e hall where the ephort used to eat, to 
show that their authority was nearly equal to the regal. 

Next day Cleomenes proscribed eishty of the citizens, whom 
he thought it necessary to expel ; and he removed all the seats 
of the ephori except one, in which he designed to sit himself, 
to hear causes, and despatch other business. Then he assem- 
bled the people, in order to explain and defend what he had 
done. His speech was to this effect: — ^* The administration 
was put by Lycurgus in the hands of the kings and the senate; 
and Sparta was governed by them a long time^ without any 
occasion for other magistrates. But, as tne Messenian war 
was drawn out to a great len^, and the kings, having the 
armies to command, had not leisure to attend to the decision 
of causes at home, they pitched upon some of their friends to 
be left as their deputies for that purpose, under the title of 
^horiy or inspectors. At first they behaved as substitutes and 
servants to the kings; but, by little and little, they got the 
power into their own hands, and insensibly erected their office 
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into an independent ma^straey.* A proof of this it a cuatoa 
which has ootained till mis time, that when the ephori sent fox 
the kine, he refused to hearken to the first and second message, 
and did not attend them till they sent a third. Asteropus 
was ihe first of the ephori who raised their office to that height 
of authority, many ages after their creation. While they kept 
within the hounds ofmoderation, it was better to endure than 
to remove them ; but when, by their usurpations, they de- 
stroyed the ancient form of government, when they deposed 
some kines, put others to deam without any form of trial, and 
threatened those princes who desire to see the divine constitu- 
tion of their country in its original lustre, they became abso- 
lutely insupportable. Had it been possible, without the shed- 
ding of blood, to have exterminated those pests which they 
had introduced into Lacedaemon; such as luxury, superfluous 
expense, debts, usury, and those more ancient evils, poverty 
and riches, I should then have thought myself the happiest of 
kings. In curing the distempers of my country, I should have 
been considerea as the physician whose lenient hand heals 
without jgivine pain. But for what necessity has obliged me 
to do, I .nave the authority of Lycurgus, who, though neither 
king nor magistrate, but only a private man, took upon him to 
act as a kine,t and appeared publicly in arms. The conse- 
quence of which was, that Charilaus, the reigning prince, in 
great consternation, fled to the altar. But being a mild and 
patriotic king, he soon entered into the designs of Lvcurgus, 
and accepted his new form of government Therefore, the 
proceedings of Lycurgus are an evidence that it is next to im- 
possible to new-model a constitution, without the terror of an 
armed force. For my own part, I have applied that remedy 
with great moderation; only ridding myself of such as op- 
posed the true interest of Lacedaemon. Among the rest, I 
shall inake a distribution of all the lands, and clear the people 
of their debts. Among the strangers, I shall select some of 
the best and ablest, that thev may be admitted citizens of 
Sparta, and protect her with their arms: and that we may no 
longer see Laconia a prey to the ^tolians and Illyrians for 
want of a sufficient number of inhabitants concerned for its 
defence.*' 

When he had finished his speech, he was the first to surren- 
der his own estate into the public stock. His father-in-law, 

* When the authority of the kmgt was groim too enormoas, Tbeopompus 
found it necessary to curb it, by the institution of the ephori. But they were 
not, as Cleomenes says they were, in their first establis&oent, ministers to tho 
kinfB. 

t Lycnreos nerer assumed or aspired to regal authority : and CleooMDes 
itions this only to taks off tb« odimn fimn biroseU: 
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Mefiflto&oQs, and his other friends, followed his example. 
The rest of the citizens did the same; and th^n the land was 
divided. He even assigned lots for each of the persons whom 
he had driven into exile; and declared that liiey should all be 
recalled when tranquillity had once more taken place. Having 
filled up the number of citizens out of the best of the inhabi- 
tants ot the neighbouring countries, he raised a body of four 
thousand foot, whom he taught to use the two-handea pike in- 
stead of the javelin, and to hold their shields by a handle, and 
not by a ring, as before. Then he applied himself to the edu- 
cation of the youth, and formed them with all the strictness of 
Lacedaemonian discipline ; in the course of which he was much 
assisted by Sphaerus. Their schools of exercise, and their re- 
fectories, were soon brought into that good order which they 
had of old; some being reduced to it oy compulsion, but the 
greatest part coming voluntarily into that noble training pecu- 
liar to Sparta. However, to prevent any offence that might 
be taken at the name of monarchy, he made his brother EucU- 
das his partner to the throne; and this was the only time that 
the Spartans had two kings of the same family. 

He observed that the Achseans, and Aratus, the principal 
man among them, were persuaded that the late change had 
brought the Spartan affairs into a doubtful and unsettled state; 
and uiat he would not quit the city while it was in such a fer^ 
ment. He, therefore, tnought it would have both its honour 
and utility, to show the enemy how readily his troops would 
obey him. In consequence of which he entered the Megalo- 
politan territories, where he spread desolation, and made a 
very considerable booty. In one of his last marches he seized 
a company of comedians who were on the road from Messene ; 
upon which he built a staee in the enemy's country; proposed 
a prize of forty ?nin3B to me best performer, and spent one day 
in seeing them. Not that he set any great value on such di- 
versions, but he did it by way of insult upon the enemy, to 
show his superiority by this mark of contempt: for, among 
the Grecians and royal armies, his was the only one which had 
not a train of players, jugglers, singers, and dancers, of both 
sexes. No intemperance or buffoonery, no public shows or 
feasts, except on tne late occasion, were ever seen in his camp. 
The young men passed the greatest part of their time in the 
exercises, and the old men in teaching them. The hours of 
leisure were amused with cheerful discourse, which had all the 
smartness of laconic repartee. This kind of amusement had 
those advantages which we have mentioned in the life of Ly- 
cui^us. 

The king himself was the best teacher. Plain and simple 

Vol. lir. 2 
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in his equipa^ and diet, assuming no manner of pomp above 
a common citizen, he set a glorious example of sobriety. 
This was no small advantage to his a£fairs in Ureece. When 
the Greeks addressed themselves to other kings, they did not 
so much admire their wealth and magnificence, as execrate 
their pride and spirit of ostentation, their difl&culty of access, 
and harshness ot behaviour to all who had business at their 
courts. But when they applied to Cleomenes, who not only 
bore the title, but had sQl the great qualities of a king, they saw 
no purple or robes of state, no rich carriages, no gauntlets oi 
pages or door-keepers to be run. Nor had they their answer, 
after ffreat difficulties, from the mouth of secretaries;* but they 
found riim in an ordinary habit, ready to meet them, and offer 
them his hand. He received them with a cheerful counte- 
nance, and entered into their business with the utmost ease and 
freedom. This engaging manner gained their hearts ; and they 
declared he was the only worthy descendant of Hercules. 

His common supper was short and truly laconic There 
were only couches for three people ; but when he entertained 
ambassadors or strangers, two more couches were added, and 
the table was a little better furnished by the servants: not that 
any curious desert was added; only the dishes were larger, 
and the wine more generous : for he blamed one of his friends 
for setting nothing l>efore strangers but the coarse cake and 
black broth, which they eat in their common refectories : — 
'* When we have strangers to entertain,'^ he said, " we need 
not be such very exact Laeedsemonians.'' After supper, a 
three-legged standt was brought in, upon which were placed a 
brassf bowl full of wine, two silver pots that held about a pintS 
and a half a-piece, and a few cups of the same metal. Such of 
the guests as were inclined to drink, made use of these vessels, 
for the cup was not pressed upon any man against his will. 
There was no music, or other extrinsic amusement; nor was 
any such thing wanted. He entertained his company very 
a^eeably with his own conversation ; sometimes asking ques- 
tions, and sometimes telling stories. His serious discourse 
was perfectly free from moroseness, and his mirth from petu- 
lance and rusticity. The arts which other princes used oi 
drawing men to their purpose, by bribery and corruption, he 
looked upon as both iniquitous and iinpolitic : but to engage 
and fix people in his interest by the charms of conversation, 
without fraud or guile, appeared to him an honourable method. 

Id the text it is Tpajiiianov, hy hiUett; bat probably it should be read 

SaMiAttTEoy, secretaries^ there being do iDstances id aotiquity that have come 
our kDowledge, of aoswers in writiog to a persooal application. 
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and worthy of a king. For he thought this the true difference 
between a hireling and a friend, that the one is gained by mo- 
ney, and the other by an obliging behaviour. 

The Mantineans were the first who applied for his assist- 
ance. They admitted him into their city in the night; and 
having, with his help, expelled the Achaean garrison, put 
themselves under his protection. He re-established their laws 
and ancient form of government, and retired the same day to 
Teeea. From thence he fetched a compass through Arcadia, 
and marched down to Pherse in Achaia; intending by this 
movement either to bring the Achaeans to a battle, or make 
them look upon Aratus in a mean light for giving up the 
country, as it were, to his destroying sword. 

Hyperbatas was indeed general at that time, but Aratus had 
all the authority. The Adiseans assembled their forces, and 
encamped at Dymaese* near Hecatombseum; upon which Cleo- 
menes marched up to them, though it was thought a rash step 
for him to take post between Dymaese, which belonged to the 
enemy, and the Achaean camp. However, he boldly chal- 
lenged the Achseans, and indeed forced them to battle, in 
which he entirelv defeated them, killed great numbers upon 
the spot, and tooK many prisoners. Lango was his next ob- 
ject, from which he expelled an Achaean garrison, uid then 
put the town into the hands of the Eleans. 

When the Achaean affairs were in this ruinous state, Ara- 
tus, who used to be general every other year,t refused the 
command, though they pressed him strongly to accept it But 
certainly it was wrong, when such a storm was raging, to quit 
the helm, and leave the direction to another. The first de- 
mands of Cleomenes appeared to the deputies:|; of the Achae- 
ans moderate enough ; afterwards he insisted on having the 
command himself. In other matters, he said, he should not 
differ with them, for he would restore them both the prisoners 
and their lands. The Achaeans agreed to a pacification on 
these conditions, and invited Cleomenes to Lema, where a go 
neral assembly of their state was to be held. But Cleomenes 

* Polybios calls it Dym«. 

tEvodcof rap* evioinrov aci rpamyfiv.t The former English translator renden 
(bis, who used to continue general two years together; and Dacier to the same 
sense, qui avoit accoutumfd'etre capOaine-gmiral tout les deux ans. But 
they are hoQi under a great mistake ; rap* mamrov does certainly signify every 
oihir year. So in Polybius, vapa -nuapmv *niupavj every fourth day ; and in 
Aristoue» rapa finva rpirov, every third month. 

X The two French translators, and the English one employed by Tonson, 
chance fifrpiahere into ttjxcTpta, without any necessity, or pretence of autho* 
rity m it We do not see why Cleomenes might not. in the first conditions 
be proptmed, possibly demand somethinff less of uie Acnsean than their allow 
inf him to he commander-in-chief and goremor of all Greece* 
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hastening his march too much, heated himself, and then yery 
imprudently drank cold water; the consequence of which was* 
that he threw up a great quantity of hlood, and lost the use of 
his speech. He, therefore, sent the Achaeans the most respect- 
ahle of the prisoners, and putting off the meeting, retired to 
Lacedsemon. 

This ruined the afiairs of Greece. Had it not been for this^ 
she mishthave recovered out of her present distress, and have 
maintained herself s^ainst the insolence and rapaciousness oi 
Uie Macedonians. Aratus either feared or distrusted Cleome- 
nes, or envied his unexpected success. He thoudit it intoler^ 
able that a young man, newly sprung up, should rob him at 
once of the honour and power which he had been in posses- 
sion of for three-and-thirty years, and come into a govern- 
ment which had been growing so long under his auspices. Foi 
this reason, he first tried what his interest and powera of per- 
suasion would do to keep the Achaeans from closing witib 
Cleomenes; but they were prevented from attending to him 
by their admiration of the great spirit of Cleomenes, and 
their opinion that the demands of the Spartans were not un- 
reasonaole, who only desired to bring I'eloponnesus back to 
its ancient modeL Aratus then undertook a thing which 
would not have become any man in Greece, but in nim was 
particularly dishonourable, and unworthy of all his former 
conduct, both in the cabinet and the field : — ^He called Anti- 
gonus into Greece, and filled Peloponnesus with Macedonians, 
uiough in his youth he had expelled them, and rescued the 
citadel of Corinth out of their hands. He was even an enemy 
to all kings, and was equally hated by tiiem. Antigonus, in 
particular, he loaded with a thousand reproaches, as appears 
from the writings he had left behind him.* He boasts that 
he had encountered and overcome innumerable difficulties, in 
order to deliver Athens from a Macedonian garrison ; and yet 
he brought those very Macedonians, armed as they were, into 
his own country, into his own house, and even into the wo- 
men's apartment At the same time, he could not bear that a 
Spartan king, a descendant of Hercules, who wanted only to 
restore the ancient policy of his country, to correct its broken 
harmony, and bring it back to the sober Doric tone which Ly- 
curgus had given it;t he could not bear that such a prince 
should be declared general of the Sicyonians and Tricc8Bans.:t 

* Aratus wrote a history of the Achaeans, and of his own conduct 
t The music, like the architecture oi the Dorians, was x«inarkable for its 
limplicity. 

t This probably should be Tritsans. Triteea was a city of Phocis, and 
oowpr^ended in the league; but Trioca, which was in Theasaly, oouW 
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While he avoided the coarse cake and the short cloak, and 
what he thought the greatest ^ievance in the whole system 
of Cleomenes, the abolishing of riches, and the making poverty 
a more supportable thing, he made Achaia truckle to the dia- 
dem and purple of Macedonians, and of Asiatic grandees. To 
shun the appearance of submission to Cleomenes, he offered 
sacrifices to tne divinity of Antisonus, and, with a earland on 
his head, sungptsans in honour of a rotten Macedonian. These 
things we say not in accusation of Aratus. (for in many re- 
spects he was a great man, and worthy of Greece ;) we mean 
only to point out, with compassion, the weakness of human 
nature, which, in dispositions the best formed to virtue, can 
produce no excellence without some taint of imperfection. 

When the Achaeans assembled again at Argos, and Cleo« 
menes came down from Tegea to meet them, the Greeks enter- 
tained ereat hopes of peace. But Aratus, who had already 
settled me principal points with Antigonus, fearing that Cleo- 
menes, either by his obliging manner of treating, or by force, 
would gain all he wanted of tne people, proposed, — ^^ That he 
should take three hundred hostages for tne security of his per- 
son, and enter the town alone ; or, if he did not approve of 
that proposal, should come to the place of exercise without the 
walls, cailled Cyllarahium* and treat there at the head of his 
army.'^ Cleomenes remonstrated that these proceedings were 
very unjust He said, — '^ They should have made him these 
proposes at first, and not now, when he was come to their 
nites, distrust and shut him ouf He, therefore, wrote to the 
Achaeans a letter dn this subject, almost filled with complaints 
of Aratus; and the applications of Aratus to the people were 
little more than invectives against the king of Sparta. The 
consequence of this was, that the latter quickly retired, and 
sent a herald to declare war against the Achaeans. This he- 
rald, according to Aratus, was sent not to Argos, but to ^gi- 
um,T in order that the Achseans might be entirely unprepared. 
There were at this time great commotions among the mem- 
bers of tlie Achsean league, and many towns were ready to fall 
off: for the common people hoped for an equal distribution ot 
lands, and to have their aebts cancelled ; while the better sort, 
in general, were displeased at Aratus, and some of them highly 
provoked at his bringing the Macedonians into Peloponnesus. 

Encouraged by these misunderstandings, Cleomenes entered 
Achaia; where he first took Pellene by surprise, and dislodged 
the Achaean garrison. Afterwards he made himself master of 

* From Cyllarbus, the son of Sthenelus. 

t This was a maritime town of Achaia on the Corinthian bay. — ^The inten- 
tion of Cleomenes was to take it by sorprise, before the inMbitants could 
have inteUiAenoe of the war. 
Vol. IV C «• 
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Pheneum and Penteleum. As the Achseans were apprehensivi^ 
of a revolt at Corinth and Sicyon, they sent a body of cavalry 
and some mercenaries from Argos, to guard against any mea- 
sures tending that way, and went themselves to celebrate the 
Nemean games at Argos. Upon this, Cleomenes hoping, what 
really proved the case, that, if he could come sudaenly upon 
the city, while it was iUled with multitudes assembled to par- 
take of th^ diversions, he should throw all into the greatest 
confusion, marched up to the walls by night, and seized the 
quarter called •^spis, which lay above the tiieatre, notwith- 
standing its difficulty of access. This struck them with such 
terror, mat not a man thought of making any resistance : they 
agreed to receive a garrison, and gave twenty of the citizens as 
hostages for their acting as allies to Sparta, and following the 
standard of Cleomenes as their general. 

This action added greatly to me fame and authority of that 
prince: for the ancient kings of Sparta, with all their endea- 
vours, could never fix Argos in their interest: and Pyrrhiis, 
one of the ablest generals in the world, thougn he forced his 
way into the town, could not hold it, but lost his life in the at- 
tempt, and had great part of his army cut in pieces. Hence 
the despatch ana keenness of Cleomenes were the more ad- 
mired ; and they who before had laughed at him for declaring 
he would tread in the steps of Solon and Lycurgus in the can- 
celling of debts, and in an equal division of property, were 
now fully persuaded that he was the sole cause of all the 
change in the spirit and success of the Spartans. In both re- 
spects they were so contemptible before, and so little able to 
help themselves, tliat the Etonians made an inroad into La- 
conia, and carried ofif fifty thousand slaves. On which occa- 
sion, one of the old Spartans said, " The enemy had done them 
a kindness in taking such a heavv charge on their hands.'' 
Yet they had no sooner returned to their primitive customs 
and discipline, than, as if Jjycur^s himselt had restored his 
polity, and invigorated it with his presence, they had given 
the most extraordinary instances of valour and obedience to 
their magistrates, in raising Sparta to its ancient superiority 
in Greece, and recovering Peloponnesus. 

Cleonae and Phlius* came in the same tide of success with 
Argos. Aratus was then making an inquisition at Corinth in- 
to tne conduct of such as were reported to be in the Lacedss- 
monian interest; but when the news of their late losses reached 
him, and he found that the city was falling ofi* to Cleomenes, 
and wanted to get rid of the Achaeans,! ne was not a little 

* Towns between Argos and Corinth. 

1 1n the printed text it is Ax«i«^ airau«7ni'ai fM^s^ewt^ and the Latin and 
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ftlanned. In thLs confusion he could find no better expedient 
than that of calling the citizens to council, and in the mean 
time, he stole away to the gate. A horse being ready for him 
there, he mounted and fled to Sicyon. The Corinthians wers 
in such haste to pay their compliments to Cleomenes, that, 
Aratus tells us, they killed or spoiled all their horses. He ac- 

Suaints us also, that Cleomenes highly blamed the people of 
'Orinth for sunering him to escape. Nevertheless, he adds, 
that M egistonoiis came to him on the part of that prince, ana 
offered to give him large sums if he would deliver up the cita- 
del of Connth, where ne had an Achaean garrison. He an- 
swered, — ^* That affairs did not then depenaupon him, but he 
must be governed by their circumstances.^' So Aratus him- 
self writes. 

Cleomenes, in his march from Argos, added the Trcezenians, 
the Epidaurians, and Hermionians, to the number of his friends 
and allies, and then went to Corinth, and drew a line of cir- 
cumvallation about the citadel, which the Achaeans refused to 
surrender. However, he sent for the friends and stewards of 
Aratus, and ordered them to take care of his house and effects 
in that city. He likewise sent again to that general bv Tritv- 
malus the Messenian, and proposed that the citadel snould oe 
garrisoned half with Achaeans and half with Lacedaemonians ; 
offering, at the same time, to double the pension he had from 
Ptolemy king of Egvpt As Aratus, instead of accepting 
these conditions, senthis son and other hostages to Antigonus, 
and persuaded the Achceans to give orders that the citadel of 
Corinth should be put in the hands of that prince, Cleomenes 
immediately ravaged the territories of Sicyon, and, in pursu- 
ance of a decree of the Corinthians, seized on the whole estate 
of Aratus. After Antigonus had passed Gerania,* with a 

S-eat army, Cleomenes thought it more advisable to fortify the 
naean mountains,! than the Isthmus, and by the advantage of 
his post to tire out the Macedonians, rather than hazard a 
pitched battle with a veteran phalanx. Antigonus was greatly 
perplexed at this plan of operations; for he had neitherlaid in 
a sufficient quantity of provisions, nor could he easily force the 
pass by which Cleomenes had sat down. He attempted one 

French translators have followed it, rendering it to this sense, and the Adim- 
an$ were haderdng home: but two manuscripts give us ptiXoticmv, which is to 
be referred to voXiv, before; and with the former English translator, we 
choose to follow that reading. 

"^ A mountain between Megara and Corinth. 

t This range of mountains extends from the Scironian rocks, on the road 
to Attica, as far as mount Cithaeron. — Strab* 1. irii. They were called 
^V oveia, tiie Mountains of Asset. 
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night, indeed, to get into Peloponnesus by the port of Lech»- 
um,* but was repulsed with loss. 

Cleomenes was much encouraged with this success, and hit 
troops went to their evening's refreshment with pleasure. An- 
tigonus, on the other hand, was extremely dispirited; for he 
saw himself in so troublesome a situation, that it was scarcely 
possible to find any resources which were not extremely diffi- 
cult At last he determined to move to the promontory of 
Heraeum, and from thence to transport his troops in boats to 
Sicyon; but that required a great deal of time, and very consi- 
derable preparations. However, the evening after, some of 
the friends of Aratus arrived from Argos by sea, being sent to 
acQuaint him thajt the Arrives were revolting from Cleomenes, 
ana purposed to invite him to that city. Aristotle was the au- 
thor of the defection ; and he had found no great difficulty in 
persuading the people into it, because Cleomenes had not can- 
celled their debts, as he had given them room to hope. Upon 
this, Aratus, with fifteen hundred men, whom he had from 
Antigonus, sailed to Epidaurus. But Aristotle, not waiting 
for him, assembled the townsmen, and, with the assistance of 
Timoxenus and a party of Achaeans from Sicyon, attacked 
the citadel. 

Cleomenes getting intelligence of this about the second 
watch of the night, sent for MegistonoQs, and in an angry tolie. 
ordered him to the relief of Argos : for he it was who had 
principally undertaken for the obedience of the Argives, and, 
oy that means, prevented the expulsion of such as were sus- 
pected. Having despatched Megistonotis upon this business, 
the Spartan prince watched the motions of Antigonus, and en- 
deavoured to dispel the fears of the Corinthians, assuring them 
it was no great tning that had happened at Argos, but only an 
inconsiderable tumult. MegistonoQs got into Argos, and was 
slain in a skirmish there; the garrison were hard pressed, and 
messenger after messenger sent to Cleomenes. Upon this he 
was afraid that the enemy, after they had made themselves 
masters of Argos, would block up the passages against him, 
and then go and ravage Laconia at their pleasure, and besiege 
Sparta itself, which was left without defence. He therefore 
decamped from Corinth; the consequence of which was the 
loss Qt the town; for Antigonus immediately entered it, and 
placed a garrison there. In the mean time, Cleomenes having 
collected his forces, which were scattered in tiieir march, at- 
tempted to scale the walls of Argos; but failing in that enter- 
prise, he broke open the vaults under the quarter called •^spis, 
gained an entrance that way, and joined nis garrison, wnicb 

'f' Ooe of the harbours of Carintb. 
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still held out against the Acfaseans. After this he took some 
other quarters of the city by assault, and ordering the Cretan 
archers to ply their bows, cleared the streets ot the enemy, 
fiut when he saw Antijgonus descending with his infantry from 
the heights into the p^in, and his cavalry already pouring in- 
to the city, he thought it impossible to maintain nis post He 
had now no other resource but to collect all his men, and re- 
tire along the walls, which he accordingly did without loss. 
Thud, after achieving the greatest things m a short space of 
time, and making himself master of almost all Peloponnesus 
in one campaign, he lost all in less time than he ^ined it: 
some cities immediately withdrawing from his alliance, ana 
others surrendering themselves not long after to Antieonus, 

Such was the ill success of this expedition. And wnat was 
no less a misfortune, as he was marching home, messensers 
from Lacedsemon met him in the evening near Tegea, andin- 
formed him of the death of his wife. His affection and esteem 
for Agiatis was so great, that, amidst the current of his hap- 

fiest success, he could not stay from her a whole campaign, 
ut often repaired to Sparta. No wonder, then, that a young 
man, deprived of so beautiful and virtuous a wife, was ex- 
tremely affected with the loss. Yet his sorrow did not debase 
the dig^ty of his mind. He spoke in the same accent ; he 
preserved the same dress and look; he gave his orders to his 
officers, and provided for the security of Tegea. 
Next morning he entered Lacedaemon ; and, after paying a 

§ roper tribute to ^ef at home with his mother and nis chil- 
ren, he applied himself to the concerns of state. Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt, agreed to furnish him with succours; but it 
was on condition mat he sent him his mother and children as 
hostages. This circumstance he knew not how to communi- 
cate to his mother; and he often attempted to mention it to 
her, but could not go forward. She began to suspect that 
there was something which he was afraid to open to ner; and 
she asked his friends what it might be. At last he ventured 
to tell her: upon which she laughed very pleasantly, and 
said, — ^* Was this the thing which you have so long hesitated 
to express? Why do not you immediately put us on board a 
ship, and send this carcass of mine where you think it may be 
of most use to Sparta, before age renders it good for nothing, 
and sinks it into the grave ?'^ 

When every thing was prepared for the voyage, they went 
by land to Tsenarus; the army conducting them to that port 
Cratesiclea being on the point of taking ship, took Cleomenes 
alone into the temple of Neptune, where, seeing him in great 
emotion and concern, she threw her arms about him, and 
nidg-— ^ King ot Sparta, take care that when we ^ o>3i% \i^ 
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one perceive us weeping or doing any thing unworthy that 

florious place. This alone is in our power; the event is in the 
ands of God/' After she had given him this advice, and 
composed her countenance, she went on board, with her little 
grandson in her arms, and ordered the pilot to put to sea as 
soon as possible. 

Upon her arrival in Egypt, she understood that Ptolemy 
had received ambassadors from Antigohus, and seemed to lis- 
ten to his proposals; and, on the other hand, she was informed 
that Cleomenes, though invited by the Achaeans to a pacifica- 
tion, was afraid, on her account, to put an end to the war, 
without Ptolemy's consent In this difl&culty she wrote to 
her son, to desire him " to do what he thought most advanta- 
geous and honourable for Sparta, and not, lor the sake of an 
old woman and a child, to live always in fear of Ptolemy.'* 
So great was the behaviour of Cratesiclea under adverse for- 
tune. 

After Antigonus had taken Tegea, and plundered Orcho 
menus and Man tinea, Cleomenes, now shut up within the 
bounds of Laconia, enfranchised such of the helots as could pay 
five Attic minse for their liberty. By this expedient he raised 
fifty talents ; and having, moreover, armed and trained in the 
Macedonian manner two thousand of those helots, whom hd 
designed to oppose to the Leucaspides of Antigonus, he en- 
gaged in a great and unexpected enterprise. Megalopolis wa» 
at that time as great and powerful a city as Sparta. It was 
supported, besides, by the Achaeans and Antigonus, whose 
troops lay on each side of it Indeed, the Megalopolitans were 
the foremost and most eager of all the Achaeans in their appli- 
cation to Antigonus. This city, however, Cleomenes resolved 
to surprise ; for which purpose he ordered his men to take five 
days' provisions, and led them to Sellasia, as if he designed an 
inroad into the territories of Argos. But he turned short, and 
entered those of Megalopolis; and, after having refreshed his 
troops at Rhoetium, he marched, by Helicon,* directly to the 
object he had in view. When he was near it, he sent ranteus 
before with two companies of Lacedaemonians, to seize that 

Eart of the wall which was between the two towers, and which 
e understood to be the least guarded. He followed with the 
rest of his army at the common pace. Panteus finding not 
only that quarter, but great part of the wall without defence, 
pulled it down in some places, undermined it in others, and 
put all the sentinels to tne sword. While he was thus em- 
ployed, Cleomenes came up, and entered the city with his 
forces, before the Megalopolitans knew of his approach. 

^ Lubinus thinks it ought to be read Helinoo, there being no such plaoe m 
JJ^iicoa Jo Arcadia. 
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They were no sooner apprised of the misfortune which had 
befSdlen them, than the peatest part left the city, taking their 
money and most valuable effects with them. The rest made a 
stand, and though they could not dislodge the enemy, yet their 
resistance gave their fellow-citizens opportunity to escape. 
There remained not above a thousand men in the town, all me 
rest having retired to M essene, with their wives and children, 
before there was any possibility of pursuing them. A consi- 
derable part even of uiose who had armed and fought in de- 
fence of the city got off, and very few were taken prisoners. 
Of this number were Lysandridas and Thearidas, two persons 
of great name and authority in Megalopolis. As they were 
such respectable men, the soldiers carried them before Cleo- 
menes. Lysandridas no sooner saw Cleomenes than he thus 
addressed him: — ^^*Now,'^ said he, in a loud voice, because it 
was at a distance, " now, king of Sparta, you have an opportu- 
nity to do an action much more rforious and princely than the 
late one, and to acquire immortsd honour.'^ Cleomenes, guess- 
ing at hlis aim, made answer, — ^^ You would not have me re- 
store you the town?*' " That is the very thing,*' said Lysan- 
dridas, '^ I would propose. I advise jou, by afl means, not to 
destroy so fine a city, but to fill it with firm friends and faith- 
ful allies, by restoring the Megalopolitans to their country, and 
becoming the saviour of so considerable a people.**' Cleome- 
nes paused a while, and then replied, — ^^ This is hard to be- 
lieve: but be it as it will, let glory with us have always greater 
weight than interest.'* In consequence of this determination, 
he sent the two men to Messene, with a herald in his own 
name, to make the Megalopolitans an offer of their town, on 
condition that they would renounce the Achaeans, and declare 
themselves his friends and allies. 

Though Cleomenes made so gracious and humane a proposal, 
Philopoemen would not suffer me Megalopolitans to accept it, 
or to quit the Achaean league;* but assuring them that the king 
of Sparta, instead of inclining to restore them their city, want- 
ed to get the citizens too into his power, he forced Thearidas 
and Lysandridas to leave Messene. This is that Philopcemen 
who afterwards was the leading man among the Achaeans, and 
(as we have related in his Lite) one of the most illustrious 
personages among the Greeks. 

Upon this news, Cleomenes, who hitherto had kept the 
houses and goods of the Megalopolitans with such care, that 
not the least thing was embezzled, was enraged to such a de- 
gree that he plundered the whole, sent the statues and pictures 

* Pofybius bestows great and just eooomiunis on tiiis oanduct of the Ma 
gsk^KditaDS) L xi* 
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to Sparta, and levelled the greatest and best parts of the city 
with the ground. After this he marched home again, being 
under some apprehensions that Antigonus and the Achasans 
would come upon him. They, however, made no motion to- 
wards it, for they were then holding a council at ^gium. 
Aratus mounted the rostrum on that occasion, where he wept 
a lonjg time with his robe before his face. They were sul 
ereatfy surprised, and desired him to speak. At last he said,^- 
" Megalopolis is destroyed by Cleomenes.*' The Achaeans 
were astonished at so great and sudden a stroke, and the coun- 
cil immediately broke up. Antigonus made great efforts to 
go to the relief of the place; but as iiis troops assembled slowly 
from their winter-quarters, he ordered them to remain where 
they were, and marched to Argos with the forces he had with 
him. 

This made the second enterprise of Cleomenes appear rash 
and desperate: but Polybius,* on the contrary, informs us, 
that it was conducted with great prudence and foresight; for 
knowing (as he tells us) that the Macedonians were dispersed 
in winternquarters, and that Antigonus lay in Argos witn only 
his friends and a few mercenaries about him, he entered the 
territories of that city, in the persuasion, thateitlier the shame 
of suffering such an inroad would provoke Antigonus to bat' 
tie, and expose him to a defeat; or tnat, if he declined the com- 
bat, it would bring him into disrepute with the Arrives. TTie 
event justified his expectation. When the people of Ai^os 
saw their country laia waste, every thing that was viduaole 
destroyed or carried off, they ran m great displeasure to the 
king's gates, and besieged them with clamour, bidding him 
either go out and fight, or else give place to his superiors. 
Antigonus, however, like a wise and able general, thought the 
censures of strangers no disgrace in comparison oi his quitting 
a place of security, and rashly hazarding a battle, and, there- 
fore, he abode by his first resolutions. Cleomenes, in the 
mean time, marched up to the very walls, insulted his ene- 
mies, and, before he retired, spread desolation at his pleasure. 

Soon after his return, he was informed that Antigonus was 
come to Tegea, with a design to enter Laconia on that side. 
Upon this emereencV) he put his troops under march another 
wiy, and appeared ag^n before ArgosV break of day. ravag- 
ing all the adjacent fields. He did not now cut down the corn 
with scythes and sickles, as people usually do, but beat it down 
with wooden instruments in the form of scimitars, as if this 
destruction was only an amusement to his soldiers in^ their 
march. Yet, when uiey would have set fire to Cyllarabis, the 

*F6lylmu,in>.zt 
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school of exercise, he prevented it; reflecting that the ruin of 
Megalopolis was dictated rather by passion than by reason. 

Antigonus immediately returned to Argos, having taken 
care to place ^ards in all the passes of the mountains. But 
Cleomenesy as if he held him and his operations in the utmost 
contempt, sent heralds to demand the kevs of Juno's temple, 
that hfe might sacrifice to the goddess. After he had pleased 
himself with this insult on his enemy, and offered his sacrifice 
under the walls of the temple, which was fast shut up, he led 
his troops off to Phlius. In his march from thence he dislodged 
the garrison of Ologuntum, and then proceeded by Orchome- 
nus ; by which means he not only inspired this people with 
fresh courage, but came to be considered by the enemy as a 
most able general, and a man capable of the greatest underta- 
kings: for, with the strength of the single city, to oppose the 
whole power of the Macedonians and Peloponnesians, and all 
the treasures of the king ; and not only to keep Laconia un- 
touched, but to carry devastation into the enemy's country, 
were indications of no common genius and spirit 

He who first called money the sinews oj businessy seems 
principally to have had respect to that of war. And Demades, 
when the Athenians called upon him to equip their navy and 
get it out, though their treasury was very low, told them, — 
" They must think of baking bread before they thought of an 
embarkation." It is also said, that the old Archidamus, at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when the allies desired 
that the quota of each should be determined, made answer, 
that " war cannot be kept at a set diet" And in this case we 
may justly say, that as wrestlers, strengthened by long exer- 
cise, do at last tire out those who have equal skill and agility, 
but not the exercise ; so Antigonus, coming to the war with 
vast funds, in process of time tired out and overcame Cleome- 
nes, who coula but in a very slender manner pay his merce- 
naries, and give his Spartans bread. 

In all other respects the times favoured Cleomenes, Antigo- 
nus being drawn home by the bad posture of his affairs: for in 
bis absence the barbarians invaded and ravaged all Macedonia. 
The Illyrians, in particular, descending with a great army from 
the north, harassed the Macedonians so much, that they were 
forced to send for Antigonus. Had the letters been brought a 
little before the battle, that general would have immediately 
departed, and bidden ^e Achseans a long farewell. But fortune, 
who loves to make the greatest affairs turn upon some minute 
circumstance, showed on this occasion of what consequence a 
moment of time may be.* As soon as the battle of Sellasiat 

* Plutarch had this reflection from Polybius. 

t Polybiiii has giyen a partionlar ficcoant of tliia battle. Antiflou\x% U^ 
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was fought, and Cleomenes had lost his armjr and his city, 
messengers came to call Antigonus home. This was a ereat 
aggravation of the Spartan king's misfortunes. Had he neld 
on and avoided an action only a day or two longer, he would 
have been under no necessity of fighting; and after the Mace- 
donians were gone, he might have made peace with the Acha&- 
ans on what conditions he pleased* But such, as we said, was 
his want of money, that he had no res|Ource but the sword ; and, 
therefore, as Folybius informs us, with twenty thousand men^ 
was forced to challenge thirty thousand. 

He showed himself an excellent general in the whole course 
of the action: his Spartans behaved with great spirit, and his 
mercenaries fought not iU. His defeat was owing to the su- 
perior advantage the Macedonians had in their armour, and to 
the weight and impetuosity of Hheir phalanx^ 

Phylarchus, indeed, assures us, it was the treachery of one 
of his officers that ruined the affairs of Cleomenes. Antigonus 
had ordered the lUyrians and Acarnanians secretly to fetch a 
compass, and surround that wing which was commanded by 
Euclidas, the brother of Cleomenes, while he was marshalling 
the rest of his army. Cleomenes taking a view from an emi- 
nence of his adversary's disposition, could not perceive where 
the Illyrians and Acarnanians were posted, and began to fear 
they were designed for some such manoeuvre. He, therefore, 
called Damoteles, whose business it was to guard against any 
surprise, and ordered him to reconnoitre the enemy's rear with 
particular care, and form the best conjecture he could of tiie 
movements they intended. Damoteles, who is said to be 
bribed by Antigonus, assured him that '^ he had nothing to fear 
from that quarter, for all was safe in the rear; nor was there any 
thi ng more to be done but to bear down upon the front" Cleo • 
menes, satisfied with this report, attacked Antigonus. The 
Spartans charged with so much vigour, that they made the 
Macedonian phalanx give ground, and eagerly pursued their 
advantage for about five furlongs. The king then seeing £u- 
clidasin the other wing quite surrounded, stopped, and cried out. 
— ^* Thou art lost, my dear brother ! thou art lost, in spite of all 
thy valour ! but great is thy example to our Spartan youth, and 
the songs of our matrons shall for ever record thee !"* 

twenty-eight thousand foot, and tvrelve hundred horse. The army of CleO' 
menes consisted only of twenty thousand ; hut it was advantageously posted. 
He was encamped on two mountains, which were almost inaccessible, and 
separated only by a narrow defile. These he had fortified with strraig ram- 
parts and a deep fiisse; so that Antigonus, after reconncntrin^ his situatioiiy 
did not think proper to attack him, out encamped at a small distance on the 
plain. At length, for want of moneyand provisions, Cleomenes was forced to 
come to action, and was beaten. — iPolyb, lib. xi. 
* He acted like a brare soldier, but not like a dolful officer. Inatetd td 
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Euclidas, ftnd the wing he commanded, thus being slain, the 
victors fell upon Cleomenes, who seeing his men in great con« 
fusion, and unable to maintain the fight, provided as well as he 
could for his own safety. It is said that ereat numbers of the 
mercenaries were killed ; and that of six uiousand Lacedaemo- 
nians no more than two hundred were saved. 

When he reached Sparta, he advised the citizens to receive 
Antigonus: — ^* For my part," said he, " I am willing eiliier to 
live or to die, as the one or the other may be most lor the in* 
terest of my country.'' Seeing the women run to meet the few 
brave men who had escaped with^ him, help to taJ^e off their 
armour, and present them with wine, he retired into his own 
house. After the death of his wife, he had taken into his house 
a young woman, who was a native of Megalopolis, and free- 
born, but fell into his hands at the sack of the place. She ap- 
proached him, according to custom, with a tender of her ser- 
vices on his return from the field. But though both thirsty 
and weary, he would neither drink nor sit down ; he only lean- 
ed his elbow against a pillar, and his head upon it, armed as he 
was ; and having restea a few moments, while he considered 
what course to take, he repaired to Gythium with his friends. 
There they went on board vessels provided for that purpose, 
and immediately put out to sea. 

Upon the arrival of Antigonus, Sparta surrendered. His 
behaviour to the inhabitants was mild and humane, and not un- 
suitable to the dignity of their republic; for he offered them 
no kind of insult, but restored to them their laws and polity; 
and after having sacrificed to the gods, retired the third day. 
He was informed, indeed, that Macedonia was involved in a 
dangerous war; and that the barbarians were ravaging the 
country. Besides, he was in a deep consumption, and had a 
continual defluxion upon the lungs. However^ he bore up un- 
der his affliction, and wrestled with domestic wars, until a 
mat victory over, and cams^ of the barbarians, made him 
die more glorious. Phylarchus tells us, (and it is not at all 
improbable,) that he burst a vessel in his lungs with shouting 
in the battle: though it passed in the schools, that, in express- 
ing his joy after me victory, and crying out, — ^* glorious 
day!*' he brought up a quantity of blood, and fell into a fever, 
of which he died. Thus much concerning Antigonus. 

Prom the isle of Cythera, where Cleomenes first touched, he 
sailed to another island called ^gialia. There he had formed 
a design to pass over to Cyrene, when one of his friends, nsmaed 
Therycion, a man of hign and intrepid spirit on all occasional, 

pooring upon the enemy from the heists, and retiring as he found it cony^ 
aiHity M ■tood 8tiU| and soflferad the Maoedoi^^ 
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and one who always indulged himself in a lofty and haughty 
turn of expression, came privately to Cleomenes, and thus ad- 
dressed him : — ^^ We have lost, my prince, the most glorious 
death, which we might have found in the battle; though the 
world had heard us boast that AntigonUs should never conquer 
the king of Sparta till he had slain him. Yet Ihere is another 
exit still offered us by glory and virtue. Whither, then, are 
we so absurdly sailing; flying a death that is near, and seeking 
one that is remote? K it is not dishonourable for the descen- 
dants of Hercules to serve the successors of Philip and Alex- 
ander, why do not we save ourselves a long voyage, by making 
our submission to Antigonus, who, in all probability, as much 
excels Ptolemy, as the Macedonians do the Egyptians? But if 
we do not choose to be governed by a man who beat us in the 
field, why do we take one who never conquered us for our 
master? Is it that we may show our inferiority to two instead 
of one, by flying before Aiitigonus, and then going to flatter 
Ptolemy? Shall we say that you go into Egypt for the sake 
of your mother? It will be a glorious and happy thing truly 
for her, to show Ptolemy's wives her son from a king become 
a captive and an exile. No ! while we are yet masters of our 
swords, and are yet in sight of Laconia, let us deliver our- 
selves from this miserable fortune, and make our excuse for 
our past behaviour to those brave men who fell for Sparta at 
Sellasia. Or shall we rather sit down in Egypt, and inquire 
whom Antigonus has left governor of Lacedsemon ?*' 

Thus Therycion spoke, and Cleomenes made this answer:— 
" Dost thou tnink, then, wretch that thou art! dost thou think, 
by running into the arms of death, than which nothing is more 
easy to find, to show thy courage and fortitude? And dost thou 
not consider that this flight is more dastardly than the former? 
Better men than we have given way to their enemies, being 
either overset by fortune, or oppressed by numbers. But he 
who gives out either for fear of labour and pain, or of the opi- 
nions and tongues of men, falls a victim to his own cowardice 
A voluntary death ought to be an action, not a retreat from ac 
tion: for it is an ungenerous thing either to live or to die to 
ourselves. All that thy expedient could possibly do, would 
be only the extricating us from our present misfortunes, with 
out answering any purpose either ot honour or utility. But I 
think neither thou nor I ought to give up dl hopes for our 
country. If those hopes should desert us, death, when we 
seek for him, will not oe hard to find.'' Therycion made no 
reply; but the first opportunity he had to leave Cleomenes, he 
walked down to the shore, and stabbed himself. 

Cleomenes left iEgialia^ and sailed to Afirica, where he was 
received by the king's officers, and conducted to Alexandria. 
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sn he was first introduced to Ptolemy,* that prince behaved 
Lm with sufficient kindness and humanity; but when, upon 
ier trial of him, he found what strength of understanmng 
lad, and that his laconic and simple way of conversing 
mixed with a vein of wit and pleasantry; when he saw 
he did not, in any instance whatever, dishonour his roysd 
1, or crouch to fortune, he began to take more pleasure in 
liscourse than in the mean sacrifices of complaisance and 
ny. He greatly repented, too, and blushed at the thought 
laving neglected such a man, and given him up to Anti- 




reece with a fleet and supply of money, to re-establish him 
is kingdom. His present appointments amounted to four 
twenty talents by the year. Out of this he maintained 
self and his friends in a sober and frugal manner, and be- 
"ed the rest in offices of humanity to such Greeks as had 
their country, and retired into Egypt 
at old Ptolemy died before he couia put his intentions in 
ur of Cleomenes into execution; and the court soon be- 
ing a scene of debauchery, where women had the sway, 
business of Cleomenes was neglected: for the kingt was 
mch corrupted wilh wine and women, that in his more 
r and serious hours he would attend to nothing but the 
bration of mysteries, and the beating a drum with nis royal 
Is about the palace; while the jgreat afiairs of state were 
to his mistress Agathoclea and her mother, and Oenanthes 
infamous minister to his pleasures. It appears, however, 
at first some use was made of Cleomenes; for Ptolemy be- 
draid of his brother Ms^as, who, through his mother's in- 
it, stood well wilh the army, admitted Cleomenes to a 
lutation in his cabinet: the subject of which was, whether 
bould destroy his brother. An the rest voted for it, but 
»menes opposed it strongly. He said, — ^ The king, if it 
J possible, should have more brothers, for the greater se- 
:y of the crown, and the better management of affairs.*' 
when Sosibius, the king's principal favourite, replied, — 
lat the mercenaries coulanot be depended on, while M a^ 
alive," Cleomenes desired them to give themselves no pain 
it that: " for," said he, " above three thousand of the mer- 
ries are Peloponnesians, who, upon a nod from me, will be 
y with their arms. Hence Ptolemy, for the present, looked 
I Cleomenes not only as a fast friend, but a man of power; 
Ilia weakness afterwards increasing ms timidity, as is com- 

♦Pltofanir EaergetoB. t Ptolemy PUtopatoc. 
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mon with j>eople of little understanding, he began to place hii 
security in jealousy and suspicion. His ministers were of the 
same stamp, and they considered Cleomenes as an object of 
fear, on account of his interest with the mercenaries; inso- 
much that many were heard to say, — ^^ That he was a lion 
among a flock of sheep/' Such indeed, he seemed to be in 
court, where, with a suent seyerity of aspect, he obseryed aU 
that passed. 

In these circumstances, he made no more applications for 
ships or troops: but being informed that Antigonus was dead: 
that the Achseans were engaged in war with the ^tolians ; ana 
that afiairs called strongly for his presence, in the troubles and 
distractions that then reigned in Peloponnesus, he desired only 
a conyeyance thither for himself and his friends. Yet no man 
listened to him. The king, who spent his time in all kinds of 
Bacchanalian reyels with women, could not possibly hear him* 
Sosibius, the prime minister, thought Cleomenes must proye a 
formidable and dangerous man, if he were kept in Egypt against 
his will : and that it was not sue to dismiss him, because of his 
bold and enterprising spirit; and because he had been an eye- 
witness to the distempered state of the kingdom: for it was 
not in the power of money to mollify him. As the ox Apis, 
though reyelling, to all appearance, in eyery delight that he 
can desire, yet longs after \he liberty which nature gaye him, 
wants to bound oyer the fields and pastures at his pleasure, 
and discoyers a manifest uneasiness under the hands of tiie 
priest who feeds him; so Cleomenes could not be satisfied 
with a soft and efieminate life; but, like Achilles, 

Consaming cares lay heavy on his mind : 

In his black thoughts revenge and slaoghter roll, 

And scenes of blood rise dreadful in his souL Pope* 

While his afiairs were in this posture, Nicagoras the Messe 
nian, a man who concealed the most rancorous hatred of Cleo 
mcnes, under the pretence of friendship, ^tsme to Alexandria. 




menes, who happened to be walking upon the Quay, saw this 
Nicagoras just landing from a merchantman, ana saluting him 
with great kindness^ asked, — ^^What business had brought 
him to Egypt?'' Nicagoras returned the compliment with 
equal appearance of friendship, and answered, — ^' I am bring- 
ing some fine war-horses for the king.'' Cleomenes laughed, 
and said, — ^^ I could rather haye wished that you had brought 
AJm some femalct musicians and pathics; for those are the cattle 
that the king at present likes beat." I(ka|pias>«t that time^ 
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only smiled; but a few days after he put Cleomenes in mind 
of the field he had sold him, and desired he might now be 
paid ; pretending, — ^* that he would not have given him any 
trouble about it, if he had not found considerable loss in the 
disposal of his merchandise." Cleomenes assured him,— 
^ tnat he had nothing left of what the kings of E^pt had 
given him;" upon which, Nicagoras, in his disappomtment, 
acc[uainted Sosibius with tbe joke upon the king. Sosibius re- 
ceived the information with pleasure; but being desirous to 
have something against Cleomenes that would exasperate Pto- 
lemy still more, he persuaded Nicagoras to leave a letter, as- 
serting that " if the Spartan prince had received a supply of 
ships and men from the king of Egypt's bounty, he would nave 
made use of them in seizing Cyrene for himself." Nicagoras, 
accordingly, left the letter and set sail. Four days after, Sosi- 
bius carried it to Ptolemy, as if just come to his hands; and 
having worked up the voung prince to revenge, it was resolved 
that cleomenes snould. have a large apartment assigned him, 
and be served there as formerly, but not suffered to eo out 

This was a great affliction to Cleomenes; and the loUowing 
accident made his prospects still more miserable: — Ptolemy » 
the son of Chrvsermus, who was an intimate friend of the 
king's, had all along behaved to Cleomenes with great civility : 
they seemed to like each other's company, and were upon 
some terms of confidence. Cleomenes, in this distress^ desired 
the son of Chrysermus to come and speak to him. He came 
and talked to him plausibly enough, endeavouring to dispel 
his suspicions, and to apologize for the king; but as he was 
going out of the apartment, without observing that Cleomenes 
followed him to the door, he gave the keepers a severe repri- 
mand, ^^ for looking so carelessly after a wild beast, who, it he 
escaped, in all probability could be taken no more." Cleo- 
menes having heard this, retired before Ptolemy perceived 
him, and acquainted his friends with it Upon this they all 
dismissed their former hopes, and taking the measures which 
anger dictated, they resolved to revenge themselves of Ptole- 
my's injurious and insolent behaviour, and then die as became 
Spartans, instead of waiting long for their doom in confine- 
ment, like victims fatted for the altar; for they thought it an 
insufferable thing that Cleomenes, after he had disdained to 
come to terms with Antigonus, a brave warrior, and a man of 
action, should sit expecting his fate from a prince who assumed 
the character of a priest of Cybelej and wno, after he had laid 
aside his drum, and was tired of his dance, would find another 
kind of sport in putting him to death. 

After tliey haa taken their resolution, Ptolemy \v^^\^tlycv^ 
^ogoto Canopua, tbey propagaited a report, tiiat by \h^ «^x^g% 
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order Cleomenes was to be released; and, as it was the cus 
torn of the kings of Egypt to send those to whom they de- 
signed to extend such grace a supper, and other tokens of 
friendship, the friends of Cleomenes made ample provision 
for the purpose, and sent it to the gate. By this stratagem the 
keepers were deceived ; for they imagined that the whole was 
sent by the king. Cleomenes then offered sacrifice with a 
chaplet of flowers on his head^ and afterwards sat down with 
his friends to the banquet, takmg care that the keepers should 
have large portions to regale them. It is said that he set about 
his enterprise sooner than he intended, because he found that 
one of the servants who was in the secret had been out all 
night with his mistress. Fearing, therefore, that a discovery 
might be made about mid-day, while the intoxication of the 
preceding night still kept the guards fast asleep, he put on his 
military tunic, having first opened the seam oi the left shoul- 
der, and rushed out sword in nand, accompanied by his friends, 
who were thirteen in number, and accoutred in the same man- 
ner. 

One of them, named Hippotas, though lame, at first was 
enabled, by the spirit of the enterprise, to keep pace with them; 
but afterwards perceiving that they went slower on his account^ 
he desired them to kill him, and not ruin the whole scheme by 
waiting for a man who could do them no service. By good 
fortune they found an Alexandrian leading a horse in the 
street ; they took it, and set Hippotas upon it, and then moved 
swiftly through the streets, all tne way inviting the people to 
liberty. They had just spirit enough left to praise and admire 
the bold attempt of Cleomenes, but not a man of them ven- 
tured to follow or assist him. 

Ptolemy, the son of Chrysermus, happening to come out oi 
the palace, three of them fell upon him, and despatched him. 
Another Ptolemy, who was governor of the city, advanced to 
meet them in his chariot: they attacked and dispersed his offi- 
cers and guards, and, dragging him out of the chariot, put him 
to the sword; then they marched to the citadel, with a design 
to break open the prison, and join the prisoners, who were no 
small number, to tneir party. But the keepers had prevented 
them by strongly barricading the gates. Cleomenes, thus dis- 
appointed again, roamed up and down the city ; and he found 
that not a single man would join him, but that all avoided him 
as they would avoid infection. 

He therefore stopped, and said to his friends, — ^^ It is no 

wonder that women govern a people who fly from liberty ;'' 

adding, " that he hoped they would all die m a manner that 

would reflect no dishonour upon him or on their own achieve- 

nients, '' Hippotas desired one of the younger men to des- 
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patch him, and was the first that fell. Afterwards each of them, 
without fear or delay, fell upon his own sword, except Pan- 
teus, who was the first man that scaled the waJls of Megalo- 
polis when it was taken by surprise. He was in the flower of 
nis age, remarkable for his beauty, and of a happier turn than 




gave nim orders not to despatch 
prince and all the rest breathless on the ground. Panteus 
tried one after another with his dagger as they lay, lest some 
one should happen to be left with ufe in him. On pricking 
Cleomenes in tne foot he perceived a contortion in his face. 
He therefore kissed him, and sat down hj him till the breath 
was out of his body, and, then embracing the corpse, slew 
himself upon it 

Thus fell Cleomenes, after he had been sixteen years king 
of Sparta, and showed himself in all respects the great man. 
When the report of his death had spread over the city, Cra- 
tesiclea, though a woman of superior fortitude, sunk under the 
weight of the calamity; she embraced the children of Cleo- 
menes, and wept over them. The eldest of them, disengaging 
himself from her arms, got unsuspected to the top of the nouse,^ 
and threw himself down headlong. The child was not killed, 
but much hurt ; and when they took him up, he loudly ex- 
pressed his grief and indignation that they would not suffer him 
to destroy himself. 

Ptolemy was no sooner informed of these things, than he or- 
dered the Dody of Cleomenes to be flayed, and nailed to a cross, 
and his children to be put to death, together with his mother, 
and the women her companions. Amongst these, was the wife 
of Panteus, a woman of great beauty, and a most majestic pre- 
sence. They had been out lately married, and their misfor- 
tunes overtook them amidst the first transports of love. When 
her husband went with Cleomenes from Sparta, she was de- 
sirous of accompanying him, but was prevented by her parents, 
who kept her in close custody. But soon after she provided 
herself a horse and a little money, and making her escape by 
night, rode at full speed to Tsenarus, and there embarked on 
board a ship bound for Egypt She was brought safe to Pan- 
teus, and she cheerfully shared with him in all the incon- 
veniences they found in a foreign country. When the soldiers 
came to take out Cratesiclea to execution, she led her by the 
hand, assisting in bearing her robe, and desired her to exert 
all the courage she was mistress of; though she was far from 
being afraid of death, and desired no other favour than that she 
might die before her children. But when they e^LECv^ \o \N\^ 
phce of execution, the children suffered before Yvex ev^^ vcw^ 

Voz. IV. E 
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fhen Cratesiclea wa^ despatched, who, in this extreme distress, 
uttered only these words, — ^* ! my children ! whither are 
you gone!'' 

The wife of Panteus, who was tall and strong, girt her rohe 
ahout her, and, in a silent and composed manner, paid the last 
offices to each woman that lay deao, winding up tne bodies as 
well as her present circumstances would a^dit Last of aU, 
she prepared herself for the poniard, by letting down her robe 
about her, and adjusting it in ^uch a manner as to need no as- 
sistance after death; then calling the executioner to do his of- 
fice, and permitting no other person to approach her, she fell 
like a heroine. In death she retained all the decorum she had 
preserved in life; and the decency which had been so sacred 
with this excellent woman still remained about her. Thus, in 
this bloody traj^dy, wherein the women contended to the last 
for the prize ofcourage with the men, Lacedsemon showed that 
it is impossible /or jortune to conquer virtue. 

A few days after, the soldiers who watched the body of 
Cleomenes on the cross,* saw a great snake winding about his 
head, and covering all his face, so that no bird of prey durst 
touch it This struck the king with superstitious terrors, and 
made way for the women to try a variety of expiations; for 
Ptolemy was now persuaded that he had caused the death of a 
person who was a favourite of heaven, and something more 
than mortal. The Alexandrians crowded to the place, and 
called Cleomenes a hero, a son of the gods, till the philoso- 

Shers put a stop to their devotions, by assuring them, that as 
ead oxen breed bees,t horses wasps,:|: and beetles nse out of 
the putrefaction of asses; so human carcasses, when some of 
the moisture of the marrow is evaporated, and it comes to a 
thicker consistence, produce serpents. || The ancients knomng 
this doctrine, appropriated the serpent, rather than any other 
animal, to heroes. 

* That the fnends of the deceased might not take it away by nicfat Thai 
we find in Fetronios* Ephesian Matron, — MUt qui cruces osMervaM^ nequtM 
ad iepuUuram cwpora deirakereL And tims we find in an antbonty we 
shall not mention at the same time with Fetnmins. 

t This was the receiyed opinion of antiquity, as we find in Vairo^ &c &c 

} PresBus hmno bellator equus crabronis origo. Ovid, 

I Sunt qui, ciltm clauso pntre&cta est spina sepulchro, 
Mutan cradant hnmanas angne medoUas.— -Ovui. 

The above verses seem to be taken from some Greek lines of Archdaiis, 
addressed to Ptolemy on the sabject of aeipents be^ gencorated from the 
cormption of the human body. 
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LIFE OF TIBERIUS GRACCHUS. 



Haviko thus presented you with the history of Agis and 
Cleomenes, we lutve two Romans to compare with them ; and 
no less dreadful a scene of calamities to open in the Lives of 
Tiberius and Caius Gracchus. They were the sons of Tibe- 
rius Gracchus; who, though he was once honoured with liie 
censorship, twice with the consulate, and led up two triumphs, 
yet derived still greater dignity from his virtues.* Hence, 
after the death of that Scipio, who conquered Hannibal, he 
was thoug;ht worthy to marry Cornelia, the daughter of that 
peat man, thou^ he had not been upon any terms of friend- 
ship with him, but rather always at variance. It is said, that 
he once caught a pair of serpents upon his bed; and that tiie 
soothsayers, after they had considered the prodigy, advised 
him neither to kill them both nor let them both go. If he 
killed the male serpent, they told him his death would be tiie 
eonsequencej if the female, that of Cornelia. Tiberius, who 
loved his wife, and thought it more suitable for him to die 
first, who was much older than his wife, killed the male, and 
set tiie female at liberty. Not long after this, he died, leaving 
Cornelia with no fewer than twelve children.! 

The care of the house and the children now entirely devolv- 
ed upon Cornelia; and she behaved with such sobriety, so 
much parental affection and greatness of mind, that Tiberius 
seemea not to have judged ill in choosing to die for so valu- 
able a woman: for thou^ Ptolemy, kinjg of Egypt, paid his 
addresses to her, and offered her a share m his mrone, she re- 
fused him. During her widowhood, she lost all her children 
^cept three, one daughter, who was married to Scipio the 
younger, and two sons, Tiberius and Caius, whose lives we 
are now writing. Cornelia brought them up with so much 
care, that thoum they were without dispute of the noblest fa- 
mily, and had the happiest genius and disposition of all the 
Roman youth, yet education was allowed to have contributed 
more to their perfections than nature. 

* Cicero in his first book de Divinaiione, passes the highest encomiams oo 
his yirtue and wisdom. He was grandson to Publins Scmapnmins. 

i Cicero rdates this ^ory in bis firat book de Dimatioiie^ traaiV)cA'\Aj^ 
MDoirr cfCamt GnocboM, tbesoaofTihmm, 
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As in the statues and pictures of Castor and Pollux, though 
there is a resemblance between the brothers, yet there is also 
a dijQTerence in the make of him who delighted in the cestus, 
and in the other whose province was horsemanshij) ; so while 
these young men strongly resembled each other, in point of 
valour, of temperance, oi liberality, of eloquence, of greatness 
of mind, there appeared in their actions and political conduct 
n o small dissimilarity. It may not be amiss to explain the dif- 
ference, before we proceed farther. 

In the first place, Tiberius had a mildness in his look, and a 
composure in nis whole behaviour ; Gains as much vehemence 
and fire: so that when they spoke in public, Tiberius had a 
great modesty of action, and shifted not his place;- whereas, 
uaius was the first of the Romans that, in addressing ihe people, 
moved from one end of the rostra to the other, and threw his 
gown ofi* his shoulder.* So it is related of Cleon of Athens, 
that he was the first orator who threw back his robe, and smote 
upon his thigh. The oratory of Caius was strongly impassion- 
ed, and calculated to excite terror; that of Tiberius was of a 
more gentle kind, and pity was the emotion that it raised. 

Thelangua^e of Tiberius was chaste and elaborate ; that of 
Caius splendid and persuasive. So, in their manner of living, 
Tiberius was plain and frugal: Caius, when compared to other 
young Romans, temperate and sober, but, in comparison with 
nis brother, a friena to luxury. Hence Drusus objected to 
him, that he had bought Delphic tables,t of silver only, but 
very exquisite workmanship, at the rate of twelve hundred 
and fifty drachmas a pound. 

Their tempers were no less diflferent than their language. 
Tiberius was mild and gentle ; Caius high-spirited and uncon- 
trolled ; insomuch that m speaking he woum often be carried 
away by the violence of his passion, exalt his voice above the 
regular pitch, give into abusive expressions, and disorder the 
whole frame of his oration. To guard against these excesses, 
he ordered his servant, Licinius, who was a sensible man, to 
stand with a pitchpipej behind him when he spoke in public, 
and whenever he lound him straining his voice, or breaking 

* Cicero, in his third book de Oratore, quotes a passage from one of Cains' 
oraticms on the death of Tiberius, which strongly marks the nerrous pathos of 
his eloquence : — '^ Quo me miser conferam ? In Capitoliumne ? at fratris 
sanguine redundat. An domum f Matremne ut miseram, lamentantemque 
videam, et abjectam." Cicero observes, that his action was no less animaled 
than his eloquence : — Qite sic ab illo acta esse constabat oculiSf voce, gestu^ 
inimici ut lachrymas tenere non possent, 

t These, we suppose, were a kind of tripods. 

i Cioero, in his third book de Oratory callt thii imaU ivory pipe* Ebur» 
fteola jSiiulcL 



3Qt periods. This was a great disadvantage, and indeed 
rincipal thing that prevented their success. Had they 
jhed together, and acted in concert, such an union would 
aidded greatly to their force, and perhaps might have ren 

it irresistible. We must, therciore, speak of each sepa- 
•; and we shall begin with the eldest 
•erius, as he grew towards manhood, gained so extraor- 
Y a reputation, that he was admitted into the college of au- 
rather on account of his high virtue than his higli birth. 
e excellence of his character the following is also a 
: — Appius Claudius, who had been honoured both with 
insulate and the censorship, whose merit had raised him 
! rank of president of the senate, and who in sense and 

was superior to all the Romans of his time, supping one 
ng with the augurs at a public entertainment, addressed 
jlf to Tiberius with ^eat kindness, and offered him his 
itjer in marriage. Tiberius accepted the proposal with 
ire; and the contract being agreed upon, Appius, when 
snt home, had no sooner entered the house, than he called 
ioud to his wife, and said, — '^ Antistia, I have contracted 
lughter Claudia.'^ Antistia, much surprised, answered, — 
ly so suddenly? What need of such haste, unless Tiberius 
snus be the man you have pitched upon?" I am not ig- 
it that some* tell the same story of Tiberius, the father 
5 Gracchi and Scipio Africanus : but most historians give 
the manner we have mentioned; and Polybius, in particu- 
ells us, that after the death of Africanus, Cornelia's rela- 
gave her to Tiberius, in preference to all competitors ; 
1 is a proof that her father left her unengaged. 
e Tiberius of whom we are writing served m Africa un- 
le younger Scipio, who had married his sister; and, as he 

in the same tent with the general, he became immedi- 

attentive to his genius and powers, which were daily 
ictive of such actions as might animate a young man to 
B, and attract his imitation. With these advantages, Ti- 
8 soon excelled all of his age, both in point of discipline 

* Amongst these was Liiy, lib. xxxviii. cap. XI. 

L.IV: 4 
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and valour. At a sieee of one of the enemy's towns, he was 
the first that scaled me walls, as Fannius relates,* who, ac- 
cording to his own account, mounted it with him, and had a 
share in the honour. In short, Tiberius, while he staid with 
the army, was greatly beloved, and as much regretted when he 
left it 

After this expedition he was appointed quaestor; and it fell 
to his lot to attend the consul Caius Mancinuis in uie Numan- 
tian war.t Mancinus did not want courage, but he was one oi 
the most unfortunate generals the Romans ever had. Yet 
amidst a train of severe accidents and desperate circum- 
stances, Tiberius distinguished himself the more, not only by 
his courage and capacity, but what did him greater honour, 
by his respectful benaviour to his general, whose misfortunes 
had made nim forget even the authority that he bore : for, liter 
having lost several important battles, he attempted to decamp 
in the night: the Numantians perceiving this movement, 
seized the camp, and falling upon the fugitives, made great 
havoc of the rear. Not satisned with this, they surrounded 
the whole army, and drove the Romans upon impracticable 
ground, where there was no possibility of escape. Mancinus 
now despairing of making his way sword in hand, sent a he- 
rald to beg a truce and conditions ofpeace. The ]>fumantianSy 
however, would trust no man but Tiberius, and they insisted 
on his being sent to treat This they did, not only out of re- 
gard to the young man who had so great a character in the 
army, but to the memory of his father, who had formerly 
made war in Spain, and, after having subdued several nations, 
granted the Numantians a peace, which, through his interest^ 
was confirmed at Rome, and observed with good faith. Tibe- 
rius was, accordingly, sent; and, in his negotiation, he thought 
proper to comply with some articles, by which means he gam- 
ed others, and made a peace that undoubtedly saved twenty 
thousand Roman citizens, besides slaves and other retainers 
to the army. 

But whatever was left in the camp, the Numantians took as 
legal plunder. Among the rest they carried off the books and 
papers which contained the accounts of Tiberius' quaestorship. 
As it was a matter of importance to him to recover them, 
though the Roman army was already under march, he return- 
ed with a few friends to Numantia. Having called out the 
magistrates of the place, he desired them to restore him his 
boo&s, that his enemies might not have an opportunity to ao- 

* This Fannius was author of a history, and certdn annals, which wers 
Mtntd/fed by Brutus. 

tMe WBB coMuiyfiih .fimiliai Lepidnt la the y«BX oCiUsMb^^ 
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ease him, when fhey saw he had lost the means of defendinj; 
himself. The Nnmantians were much pleased that the acci- 
dent had given them an opjportunity to oblige him, and thej 
invited him to enter their city. As ne was deliberating on this 
circumstance, they drew nearer, and taking him by the hand, 
earnestly entreated him no longer to look upon them as ene- 
mies, but to rank them among his friends, and place a con- 
fidence in them as such. Tiberius thoujght it best to comply, 
both for the sake of his books, and for fear of offending tnem 
by the appearance of distrust Accordingly, he went into tiie 
town with them, where the first thing they did, was to provide 
a little collation^ and to beg he would partake it Afterwards 
they returned him his books, and desired he would take whatf- 
ever else he chose among the spoils. He accepted, however, 
of nothing but some frankincense, to be used in the public sa- 
crifiices, and at his departure he embraced them with great cor- 
diality. 

On his return to Rome, he found that the whole business of 
the peace was considered in an obnoxious and dishonourable 
light In this danjger the relations and friends of the soldiers 
he had brought ofiT^who made a very considerable part of the 
people, loined to support Tiberius : imputing all the diserace 
oFThat was done toUe general, and inslsting^that the quistor 
had saved so many citizens. The generality of the citizens, 
however, could not suffer the peace to stand, and they de- 
manded that, in this case, the example of their ancestors should 
be followed: for when their generals thoug^ht themselves hap- 
py in setting out of the hands of the Samnites, by agreeing to 
such a league, they delivered them naked to the enemy.* The 
quaestors, too, and the tribunes, and all that had a share in con- 
duding tiie peace, thev sent back in the same condition, and 
tumedentirely upon them the breach of the treaty, and of the 
oath that should nave confirmed it 

^ On this occasion the people showed their affection for Tibe- 
rius in a remarkable manner: for they decreed that the consul 
be delivered up to the Numantians, naked, and in chains; but 
that all the rest should be spared for the sake of Tiberius. 
Scipio, who had then great authority and interest in Rome, 
seems to have contributed to the procuring of this decree. He 
was blamed, notwithstanding, for not saving Mancinus, nor 
using his best endeavours to get the peace with the Numan- 
tians ratified, which would not have heen granted at all, had 
it not b^n on account of his friend and relation Tiberius. 
Great part of these complaints, indeed, seems to have arisen 

^ThMwai about IfiS/Mivbefom. Tbe|reiienbsent\iMkfiftse^oaQr 
tak Vetanat CaMam iad Pottimmim AJbmvth 
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from the ambition and excessive zeal of Tibenus' friends, uia 
the sophists he had about him ; and the difference between him 
and Scipio was far from terminating in irreconcileable enmity 
Nay, I am persuaded that Tiberius would never have falleci 
into those misfortunes that ruined him^ had Scipio been at 
home to assist him in his political conduct. He was engaged 
in war with Numantia, when Tiberius ventured to propose 
his new laws. It was on this occasion:— 

When the Romans in their wars made any acquisitions of 
lands from their neighbours, they used formerly to sell part, to 
add part to the public demesnes, and to distribute the rest 
amon^ the necessitous citizens; only reserving a small rent to 
be paid into the treasury. But when the rich began to carry 
it with a high hand over the poor, and to exclude them en- 
tirely, if they did not pay exorbitant rents, a law was made 
that no man should be possessed of more than five hundred 
acres of land. This statute for a while restrained the avarice 
of the rich and helped the poor, who, by virtue of it, remained 
upon their lands at the old rents. But afterwards their wealthy 
neighbours took their farms from them, and held them in other 
names; thoudb, in time, they scrupled not to claim them in 
their own. The poor, thus expelled, neither gave in their 
names readily to tne levies, nor attended to the education of 
their children. The consequence was, a want of freemen at 
over Italy; for it was filled with slaves and barbarians, who* 
after the poor Roman citizens were dispossessed, cultivateL 
the ground for the rich. Gains Lselius, the friend of Scipio, 
attempted to correct this disorder; but finding a formidable op- 
position from persons in power, and fearing the matter could 
not be decided without the sword, he gave it up. This gained 
him the name of Laelius the wise.* But Tioerius was no 
sooner appointed tribune of the people, than he embarked in 
the same enterprise. He was put upon it, according to most 
authors, by Diophanes the rhetorician, and Blossius the philo- 
sopher; the former of whom was a Metylenean exile, the latter 
a native of Cumss in Italy, and a particular friend of Antipater 
of Tarsus, with whom he became acquainted at Rome, and 
who did him the honour to address some of his philosophical 
writings to him. 

Some blame his mother Cornelia, who used to reproach her 
sons, that she was still called the mother-in-law of Scipio, not 
the mother of the Gracchi. Others say, Tiberius took this 
rash step from a jealousy of Spurius Posthumius, who was of 

* Plutarcli seems here to hare followed some mistaken authority. It wai 
not this circumstance, but the abstemiousness of bis life, that gave LsBlioB the 
aameafyfue. Zat&iueodietua ut sxDieuByqu6dnom mM l ig9rci amd wmmmr 
mum CM^. — Cic dm Fia, Boo* et MaU 
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lame age with him, and his rival m oratory. It seemsi 
I he returned from the wars, he found Posthumius so 
1 before him in point of reputation and interest witli the 
le, that, to recover his ground, he undertook this hazardous 
-which so effectually drew the popular attention upon him. 
his brother Caius writes, that as Tiberius was passing 
igh Tuscany on his way to Numantia, and found tlie 
try almost depopulated, there being scarce any husband- 
or shepherds, except slaves from foreign and barbarous 
ns, he then first formed the project which plunged them 
many misfortunes. It is certain, however, tnat the people 
ned his spirit of enterprise and ambition, by putting up 
ngs on the porticoes, walls, and monuments, in whicn 
begged of him to restore their share of the public lands 
e poor. 

it ne did not frame the law without consulting some of the 
ans that were most distinguished for their virtue and au- 
ty. Among these were Crassus the chief pontiff, Mutius 
rola the lawyer, who at that time was also consul, and 
Lus Claudius, father-in-law to Tiberius. There never was 
Ider law made against so much injustice and oppression ; 
ley who deserved to have been punished for their mfringe- 
: on the rights of the community, and fined for holding 
ands contrary to law, were to have a consideration for 
ig up their groundless claims, and restoring the estates to 
of me citizens as were to be relieved. But though the 
mation was conducted with so much tenderness, the people 
I satisfied : they were willing to overlook what was past, on 
ition that they might guard against future usurpations. 
I the other hand, persons of great property opposed the 
3ut of avarice, and the lawgiver out of a spirit of resent- 
t and malignity; endeavouring to prejudice the people 
ist the design, as if Tiberius intended bv the Agrarian 
to throw all into disorder, and subvert the constitution. 
their attempts were vain: for, in this just and glorious 
3, Tiberius exerted an eloquence which might have adorn- 
worse subject, and which nothing could resist. How great 
he, when the people were gathered about the rostrum, and 
leaded for the poor in such language as this : — ^^ The wild 
ts of Italy have their caves to retire to, but the brave men 
spill their blood in her cause, have nothing left but air 
light Without houses, without any settled habitations, 
wander from place to place with their wives and children; 
their generals do but mock them, when, at the head of 
' armies, they exhort their men to fight for their sepulchres 
domestic gods: for among such numbers, perh^Lpa \!ftetfe \^ 

I Romai2 who has an altar that belonged liD Yvi& «j[ie;^\st^<« 
7Z.IV. F 4* ^ 
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or a sepulchre in which their ashes rest The private soldiers 
fight and die, to advance the wealth and luxury of the great; 
and they are called masters of the world, while they have not 
a foot of ground in their possession. '^ 

Such speeches as this, delivered by ,a man of such spirit, and 
flowing irom a heart reallj interested in the cause, tilled the 
people with an enthusiastic fury, and none of his adversaries 
durst pretend to answer him. Forbearing, therefore, the war. 
of words, they addressed themselves to Marcus Octavius, one 
of the tribunes, a grave and modest young man, and an inti- 
mate acquaintance of Tiberius. Out of reverence for his 
friend, he declined the task at first; but upon a number of ap- 
plications from men of the first rank, he was prevailed upon 
to oppose Tiberius, and prevent the passing of the law : for 
the tribune's power chieny lies in the negative voice, and if 
one of them stands out, the rest can efiect nothing. 

Incensed by this behaviour, Tiberius dropped his moderate 
bill, and proposed another more agreeable to the commonalty, 
and more severe against the usurpers; for by this they were 
commanded immediately to quit the lands which they held 
contrary to former laws. On this subject there were daily 
disgi^tes between him and Octavius on the rostra; yet not one 
abusive or disparaging word is said to have escaped either of 
them in all the heat of speaking. Indeed, an ingenuous disposi- 
tion and liberal education, will prevent or restrain the sallies 
of passion, not only during the free enjoyment of the bottle, but 
in the ardour of contention about points of a superior nature. 

Tiberius observing that Octavius was liable to suffer by the 
bill, as having more land than the laws could warrant, desired 
him to give up his opposition, and offered, at the same time, to 
indemnify him out ot his own fortune, though that was not 
great As this proposal was not accepted, Tiberius forbade all 
other magistrates to exercise their functions, till the Agrarian 
law was passed. He likewise put his own seal upon the doors 
of the temple of Saturn, that the quaestors might neither bring 
any thing into the treasury, nor take any thing out And he 
threatened to fine such of the praetors as should attempt to dis- 
obey his commands. This struck such a terror, that all de- 
partments of government were at a stand. Persons of great 
property put themselves into mourning, and appeared in public 
with all the circumstances that they thought might excite com- 
passion. Not satisfied with this, uiey conspired the death of 
Tiberius, and suborned assassins to aestroy him. For which 
reason he appeared with a tuck, such as is us^ by robbers, 
which the Komans call a dolon.** 

* We £ad this word used by Virgil : — 
i%b iniuDii, inoinMqoe geiW in bciUa d^^ 
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When the day appointed came, and Tiberius Was summon- 
ing the people to give their suffrages, a party of the people of 
property carried on the balloting vessels,* which occasioned 
great confusion. Tiberius, however, seemed strong enough to 
carry his point by force, and his partisans were preparing to 
have recourse to it, when Manlius and Fulvius, men of con- 
sular dignity, fell at Tiberius' feet, bathed his hands with tears, 
and conjured him not to put his purpose in execution. He 
now perceived how dreadtul the consequences of his attempt 
might be, and his reverence for those two great men had its 
efi^t upon him : he therefore asked them what they would 
have him do? They said, they were not capable of advising 
him in so important an s^air, and earnestly entreated him to 
refer it to the senate. The senate assembled to deliberate upon 
it, but the influence of the people of fortune on that body was 
such, that their debates ended m nothing. 

Tiberius then adopted a measure that was neither just nor 
moderate. He resolved to remove Octavius from the tribune- 
ship, because there was no other means to get his law |)assed. 
He addressed him, indeed, in public first, in a mild and friendly 
manner, and takine him by the hand, conjured him to gratify 
the people, who asked nothing that was unjust, and would only 
receive a small recompense for the ^eat labours and dangers 
they had experiencea. But Octavius absolutely refused to 
comply. Tiberius then declared. — ^^ That it was not possible 
for two m^strates of equal autnority, when they differed in 
such capital points, to gp through the remainder of their office 
without coming to hostilities: he saw no other remedy but the 
deposing of them." He, therefore, desired Octavius to take 
the sense of the people first with respect to him ; assuring him, 
that he would immediately return to a private station, if the 
suffrages of his fellow-citizens should order it so. As Octa- 
vius rejected this proposal too, Tiberius told him plainly, that 
he would put the question to the people concerning him, if, 
upon farther consiaeration, he did not alter his mind. 

Upon this^ he dismissed the assembly. Next day he con- 
voked it again; and when he had mounted the rostra, he made 
another tnal to bring Octavius to compliance. But finding 
him inflexible, he proposed a decree for depriving him of the 

The dolon was a staff that had a poniard concealed within it, and had iti 
Bune from dolus, deceit. 

* The original 'u^fia signifies an urn. The Romans had two sorts of vessels 
which they used in balk>ting. The first were open yessds caUed cista^ or 
ddelkg, which contained the ballots before they were distributed to the peo- 
ple; the others, with narrow necks, were called mielke* and into these ^b& 
people cast their ballots. The latter were the TeB8diwmcki«i«\Msie«udL\A 
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tribuneship, and immediately put it to the vote. When, of the 
five and thirty tribes, seventeen had given their voices for it, 
and there wanted only one more to make Octavius a private 
man, Tiberius ordered them to stop, and once more applied to 
his colleague. He embraced him with great tenderness in the 
sight of uie people, and, with the most pressing instances, 
besought him, neither to bring such a mark of infamy upon 
himself, nor expose him to the disreputation of being pro- 
moter of such severe and violent measures. It was not with- 
out emotion that Octavius is said to have listened to these en- 
treaties. His eyes were filled with tears, and he stood a long 
time silent But when he looked towards the persons of pro- 
perty, wno were assembled in a body, shame and fear of losing 
nimself in their opinion, brought him back to his resolution to 
run all risks, and with a noble firmness he bade Tiberius do 
his pleasure. The bill, therefore, was passed; and Tiberius 
ordered one of his freedmen to pull down Octavius from the 
tribunal ; for he employed his own freedmen as lictgrs. This 
ignominious manner of expulsion made the case of Octavius 
more pitiable. The people, notwithstanding, fell upon him; 
but by the assistance of those of the landed interest, who came 
to his defence^ and kept ofi* the mob, he escaped with his life. 
However, a faithful servant of his, who stood before him to 
ward off me danger^ had his eyes torn out. This violence was 
much against the will of Tiberius, who no sooner saw the tu- 
mult rising, than he hastened down to appease it. 

The Agrarian law then was confirmed, and three commis- 
sioners appointed to take a survey of the lands, and see them 
properly aistributed. Tiberius was one of the three, his fa- 
ther-in-law Appius Claudius another, and his brother Caius 
Gracchus the third. The latter was tlien making the campaign 
under Scipio at Numantia. Tiberius, having carried these 
points without opposition, next filled up the vacant tribune's 
seat; into which ne did not put a man oi any note, butMutius, 
one of his own clients. These proceedings exasperated ti^e 
patricians extremely, and, as they dreaded the increase of his 
power, they took every opportunity to insult him in the s^ 
nate. When he desired, for instance, what was nothing more 
than customary, a tent at the public charge, for his use in di- 
viding the lands, they refusea him one, though such things 
had been often granted on much less important occasions. 
And at the motion of Publius Nasica, he haa only nine oboli a 
day allowed for his expenses. Nasica, indeed, was become his 
avowed enemy; for he had a great estate in the public lands, 
and was, of course, unwilling to be stripped of it 

At the same time, the people were more and more enraged* 
One of Tiberius' friends happening to dio «\\dd»Dly ^ tnd ma- 
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lignant spots appearing upon the body^ they loudly declared 
that the man was poisoned. They assembled at his funeral, 
took the bier upon their shoulders, and carried it to the pile. 
There they were confirmed in their suspicions: for the corpse 
burst, and emitted such a Quantity of corrupted humours, tiiat 
it put out the fire. Thoum more fire was brought, still the 
wood would not burn till it was removed to another place; 
and it was with much difficulty at last that the body was con- 
sumed. Hence /Tiberius took occasion to incense the common- 
alty still more i^ainst the other party. He put himself in 
mourning; he 1^ his children into tne forum, and recom- 
mended uiem and their mother to the protection of the people; 
as giying up his own life for lost 

About this time died Attains* Philopator; and Eudemus of 
Per^unus brought his will to Rome, by which it appeared, 
that lie had left the Roman people his heirs. Tiberius endea- 
vouring to avail himself of this incident, immediately proposed 
a law, — ^* That all the ready money the king had left, snould 
be distributed among the citizens, to enable them to provide 
working tools, and proceed in the cultivation of their new as- 
signed lands. As to the cities, too, in the territories of Atta- 
ins, the senate, he said, had not a right to dispose of them, but 
the people, and he would refer the ousiness entirely to their 
judgment'' 

This embroiled him still more with the senate; and one of 
their body, of the name of Pompey, stood up, and said, — ^^ He 
waa next neighbour to Tiberius, and by that means had oppor- 
tunity to know that Eudemus the Pergamenian, had brought 
him a royal diadem and purple robe for his use when he was 
kin^ of Rome.'' Quintus Metellus said another severe thing 
against him: — ^^ During the censorship of ^our father, when- 
ever he returned home after supper,t the citizens put out their 
lights, that they might not appear to indulge themselves at un- 
seaflonable hours; but you, at a late hour, have some of the 
meanest and most au({acious of Ihc people about you w^ith 
torches in their hands." j: And Titus Annius, a man of no 
character in point of morals, but an acute disputant, and re- 
markable for the subtilty both of his questions and answers, 
one day challenged Tiberius, and offered to prove him guilty 
of a great ofience in deposing one of his colleagues, whose 

* ThiB was Attaliu HI. the son of fiumenes II. and Stratonice, and the last 
king of Pergamus. He was not, however, sumamed Philopator j but PhUo- 
mdoTy and so it stands in the manuscript of St. Germain. 

t Probably from the public hall where he supped with his colleague. 

t 'Ori TV net vaipot cum njinTSvoyroft iacaas *avaAuoi ficra dciirvoy olnaUb ra (purrawant 
^tnmrav ol roXirai (po^aiicyoi ixd jroppWTEpa ra jxerpiii ^fuo-iv tv awwricu ehi *ou iroroit. 

Other traJDslaton haye paraphrased this passage, and giYen it a diSteRSDiusmA 
Gram wJuU the Greek tgeam to betur. 
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pNerson hy the laws was sacred and inviolable. This propo- 
sition raised a tumult in the audience, and Tiberius immedi- 
ately went out and called an assembly of the people, designing 
to accuse Annius of the indignity he had offered him. An- 
nius appeared; and knowing himself greatly inferior, both in 
eloquence and reputation, he had recourse to his old art, and 
begged leave only to ask him a question before the business 
came on. Tibenus consented, and silence being made, An- 
nius said, — ^^ Would you fix a mark of disgrace and infamy 
upon me, if I should appeal to one of your coUeainies? And 
if he cai^e to my assistoiice, would you in your an^r deprive 
him of his oj£ce V^ It is said, that this question so puzzled 
Tiberius, that, with all his readiness of speech, and propriety 
of assurance, he made no manner of answer. 

He, therefore, dismissed the assembly for the present. He 
perceived, however, that the step he had taken in deposing a 
tribune, had offended not only the patricians but the people 
too ; for^ by such a precedent, he appeared to have robbed that 
high office of its dignity, which, till then, had been preserved 
in great security and honour, in consequence of tnis reflec- 
tion, he called £he commons together again, and made a speech 
to them, from which it may not be amiss to give an extract, by 
way of specimen of the power and strength of his eloquence: 
— *^ The person of a tribune, I acknowledge, is sacred and in- 
violable, because he is consecrated to the people, and takes 
their interests under his protection. But when he deserts 
those interests, and becomes an oppressor of the people; when 
he retrenches their privileges, and takes awav their liberty of 
voting; by those acts he deprives himself, for he no longer 
keeps to the intention of his employment Otherwise, u a 
tribune should demolish the Capitol, and bum the docks ani 
naval stores, his person could not be touched. A man who 
should do such things as ^ose, might still be a tribune, though 
a vile one; but he who diminishes the privileges of the peo- 
ple, ceases to be a tribune of the people. Does it not shock 
you to think, that a tribune shoula be able to imprison a con- 
sul, and the people not have it in their power to deprive a tri- 
bune of his authority, when he uses it against those who gave 
it? For the tribunes, as well as the consuls, are elected bvthe 
people. Kinely government seems to comprehend all au- 
thority in itself and kings are consecrated with the most aw- 
ful ceremonies: yet the citizens expelled Tarquin, when his 
administration became iniquitous: and, for the offence of one 
man, the ancient government, under whose auspices Rome 
was erected, was entirely abolished. What is there in Rome so 
sacj^ed and venerable as the vestal virgins who keep the per- 
petaal Sre? yet if any of them tcuuiGcew the rules of her or 
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Jier^ she is buried alive. For they who are guilty of impiety 
against the gods, lose that sacred character, which they had 
only for the sake of the gods. So a tribune who injures the 
people, can be no longer sacred and inviolable on the people's 
account He destroys that power in which alone his strength 
lay. If it is just for him to be invested with the tribunitial 
authority by a majority of tribes, is it not more just for him to 
be deposed by the sufirages of them all ? What is more sacred 
and inviolable than the offerings in the temples of the gods? 
yet no one pretends to hinder the people from making use of 
them, or removing them wherever they please. And, indeed, 
that itie tribune's office is not inviolable or unremoveable, ap- 
pears from hence, that several have voluntarily laid it down, 
or been discharged at their own request" These were the 
heads of Tiberius' defence. 

His friends, however, being sensible of the menaces of his 
enemies, and the combination to destroy him, were of opinion 
that he ought to make interest to get the tribuneship continued 
to him another year. For this purpose, he thougnt of other 
laws, to secure uie commonalty on nis side : that for shorten- 
ing the time of military service, and that for granting an ap- 
peal from the judges to the people. The bench of judges, at 
that time, consisted of senators only, but he orderea an equal 
number of knights and senators ; though it must be confessed, 
that his taking every possible method to reduce the power of 
the patricians, savourea more of obstinacy and resentment than 
of a regard for justice and the public good« 

When the day came for it to be put to the vote, whether these 
laws should be ratified, Tiberius and his party, perceiving that 
their adversaries were the strongest, (for all uie people did not 
attend,) spun out the time in adtercations with the other tri- 
bunes; and, at last, he adjourned the assembly to the day fol- 
lowing. In the mean time, he entered^ the forum with all the 
ensigns of distress, and, with tears in his eyes, humbly applied 
to the citizens, assuring them, — ^* He was afraid that his ene- 
mies would demolish his house, and take his life before the 
next morning." This affected them so much, that numbers 
erected tents before his door, and guarded him all night 

At day-break, the person who had the care of the chickens 
which tney use in augury, brought them, and set meat before 
them ; but they would none of them come out of their pen, 
except one, though tJie man shook it very much ; and that one 
would not eat;* it only raised up its left wing, and stretched 
out its leg, and then went in again. This put Tiberius in mind 
of a former ill omen He haa a helmet that he wore in battle, 
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finely ornamented, and remarkably magnificent: two serpents 
that had crept into it privately, laid their eggs, and hatched i^ 
it Such a bad presage made him more afraid of the late one. 
Yet he set out for the Capitol, as soon as he understood that 
the people were assembled there. But, in going out of his 
house, he stumbled upon the threshold, and struck it with so 
much violence, that tne nail of his great toe was broken, and 
the blood flowed from the wound. When he had got a little on 
his way, he saw on his left hand two ravens fignting on the 
top of a house, and though he was attended, on account of his 
dignity, by great numbers of people, a stone which one of the 
ravens threw down, fell close by his foot This startled the 
boldest of his partisans. But Blossius* of Cumae, one of his 
train, said, — *^ It would be an insupportable disgrace, if Tibe- 
rius, the son of Gracchus, grandson of Scipio Africanus, and 
protector of the people of Kome, should, lor fear of a raven, 
disappoint that people when they called him to their assist- 
ance." His enemies, he assured him, would not be satisfied 
with laughing at this false step ; they would represent him to 
the commojis as already taking all the insolence of a tyrant 
upon him. 

At the same time several messengers from his friends in the 
Capitol, came and desired him to make haste, for (they told 
him) every thing went there according to his wish. 

At first, indeed, there was a most promising appearance. 
When the assembly saw him at a distance, they expressed 
their joy in the loudest acclamations : on his approacn ^ey 
received him with the utmost cordiality, and formed a circle 
about him, to keep all strangers off. Mutius then began to call 
over the tribes, in order to business; but nothing could be 
done in the usual form, by reason of the disturbance made by 
the populace, who were still pressing forwauxl. Mean time, 
Fulviust Flaccus, a senator, got upon an eminence, and know- 
ing he could not be heard, made a sign with his hand, that he 
had something to say to Tiberius in private. Tiberius having 
ordered the people to make way, Flaccus, with much difiiculty, 
got to him, and informed him, — ^^ That those of the landed in- 
terest had applied to the consul, while the senate was sitting, 
and as they could not bring that magistrate into their views, 
they had resolved to despatch Tiberius themselves, and for 
that purpose, had armed a number of their friends and slaves.*' 

Tioenus no sooner communicated this intelligence to those 
about him, than they tucked up their gowns, seized their hal- 

* In the printed text it is Blastns ; but one of the manujBcriptB gives m 
B)oss2us, and aJi the translators have followed it 

fNotFUnmu^ as \i is in the printed text. 
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berts with which the Serjeants kept off the crowd, broke them, 
and took the pieces, to ward a^nst any assault that mieht 
be made. Such as were at a distance, much surprised at u\is 
incident, asked what the reason mi^t be? and Tiberius, find- 
ing ihey could not hear him, touched his head with his hand, 
to signify the danger he was in. His adversaries seeing this, 
ran to the senate, and informed them that Tiberius demanded 
the diadem; alleging that gesture as a* proof of it 

This raised a great commotion. Nasica called upon the 
eonsul to defend the commonwealth, and destroy the tyrant 
The consul mildly answered, — ^' That he would not begin to 
use violence, nor would he put any citizen to death who was 
not legallv condemned ; but if Tiberius should either persuade 
or force the people to decree any thing contrary to the con- 
stitution, he would take care to annul it" Upon which Na- 
sica started up and said, — ^* Since the consul gives up his 
country, let au who choose to support the laws follow me." 
So sajnng, he covered his head witn the skirt of his robe, and 
then advanced to the Capitol.^ Those who followed him, 
wrapped each his gown about his hand, and made their way 
through the crowd. Indeed, on account of their superior 
quality, they met with no resistance : on the contrary, the 
people trampled on one another to eet out of their way. Their 
attendants had brought clubs and bludgeons with them from 
home, and the patricians themselves seized the feet of the 
benches which tne populace had broken in their flight Thus 
armed, they made towards Tiberius; knocking down such as 
stood nefore him. These being killed or dispersed, Tiberius 
likewise fled. One of his enemies laid hold on his gown ; bdt 
he let it go, and continued his flight in his under-garment He 
happened, however, to stumble and fall upon some of the 
kiUed. As he was recovering himself^ Publius Satureius, one 
of his colleagues, came up openly, and struck him on the head 
with the foot of a stool. The second blow was given him by 
Lucius Rufus, who afterwards valued himself upon it as a 

glorious exploit Above three hundred more lost their lives 
y dubs and stones, but not a man by the sword. 
This is said to have been the first sedition in Rome, since the 
expulsion of the kings, in which the blood of any citizen was 
shed. All the rest, though neither small in themselves, nor 
about matters of little consequence, were appeased by mutual 
concessions; the senate giving up something, on one side, for 
fear of the people, and the people, on the other, out of respect 
for the senate. Had Tibenus oeen moderatelv dealt witn, it 
is probable that he would have compromised matters In ^ 
much easier way; and certainly he might have been T^w^^^^di^ 
without their depriving bim of his life; for Vie W& tv^ iJ^v^. 
Vou IV. G 5 
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three hundred men about him. But, it seems, the eonspiraey 
was formed against him, rather to satisfy the resentment and 
malignity of me rich, than for the reasons they held out to 
the public A strong proof of this we have in their cruel and 
abominable treatment of his dead body: for, notwithstanding 
the entreaties of his brother, they would not permit him to 
take away the corpse, and bury it in the night, but threw it in* 
to the river with me other carcasses. Nor was this all: they 
banished some of his friends without form of trial, and took 
others and put them to death. Amon^ the latter was Dio- 
phanes the rhetorician. One Caiu9 Bilbus they shut up in a 
cask with vipers and other serpents, and left him to perish in 
that cruel manner. As for Blossius of Cumse, he was carried 
before the consuls, and, beins interrogated about the late pro- 
ceedings, he declared that he had never failed to execute what- 
ever Tiberius commanded.* " What then,'' said Nasica, " if 
Tiberius had ordered thee to bum the Capitol, wouldst thou 
have done it?" At first he turned it off, and said, " Tiberius 
would never have given him such an order." But when a 
number repeated the same question several times, he said,— • 
^^ In that case I should have thought it extremely right, for 
Tiberius would never have laid sucn a command upon me, if 
it had not been for the advaiitage of the people of Rome." 
He escaped, however, with his Ine, and afterwards repaired to 
Aristonicus,t in Asia; but finding Uiat prince's a&irs entirely 
ruined, he laid violent hands on nimself. 

The senate now, desirous to reconcile the people to these 
acts of theirs, no loniger opposed the A^arian law : and they 
permitted them to elSct another commissioner in tne room of 
Tiberius, for dividing the lands. In consequence of which, 
they chose Publius Crassus, a relation of the Gracchi; for 
Caius Gracchus had married his daughter Licinia. Cornelius 
Nepos, indeed, says it was not the daughter of Crassus, but 

* Lslius, in the treatise written by Cicero under that name, civei a different 
account of the matter: — ^'^ Blossius," he says, " after the murSer of Tiberius, 
came to him while be was in conference with the consuls Popih'us Laenas ana 
Publius Rupilius, and earnestly bee^ged for a pardon, alleein|r, in his defence, 
that such was his yenerationfin' Tiberius, he<xnild not rerase to do any thing 
lie desired." ^* If then," said Laelius, *' be had ordered you to set ^le to the 
Capitol, would you have done it?" ^That," replied Blossius. ** he would 
never have ordered me to do; but if he had, I should have obeyed him." 
Blossius does not, upon this occasion, appear to have been under a judicial 
examination, as Plutarch represents him. 

t Aristonicus was a bastara brother of Attalus ; and being highly offisnded 
at him for bequeathing his kingdom to the Bomans, he attemptel to set pos- 
session of it by arms, smd made nimself master of several towns. The Komana 
sent Crassus the consul against him, the second year after the death of Tibe- 
rgm, CnuBua was defeated and taken by Aristonicus. The year foUoning, 
AriM^^m iraf i2e/eMitodiDbistlini»aiidtbKSipTiaQCMrt\2^? 
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of that Brutus, who was honoured with a triumph for his 
conquests in Lusitania: hut most historians give it for the 
former. 

Nevertheless, the people were still much concerned at the 
loss of Tiherius, ana it was plain that they 'Only waited for an 
opportunity of revenge. Nasica was now threatened with 
an impeachment ^ The senate, therefore, dreading the conse- 

auence, sent him into Asia, though there was no need of him 
lere : for the people, whenever mey met him, did not repress 
their resentment m the least: on the contrary, with all the 
violence that hatred could suggest, they called him an exe- 
crable wretch^ a tyrant who haa defiled the holiest and most 
awful temple in Rome with the blood of a maristrate, whose 
person ought to have been sacred and inviolable. 

For this reason Nasica privately quitted Italy, though by his 
office he was obliged to attend the principal s^rifices ; for he 
was chief pontifil Thus he wandered from place to place in a 
foreign country, and after a while died at Pergamus. Nor is 
it to DO wondered that the people had so unconquerable an 
aversion to Nasica, since Scipio Africanus himself, who seems 
to have been one of the greatest lavourites of the Romans, as 
well as to have had great right to their afiection, was near for- 
feiting all the kind regards of the people, because, when the 
news of Tiberius' deam was brought to Numantia, ne express- 
ed himself in ihdi verse of Homer, — 

So perish all that in Buch crimes engage.* 

Afterwards Caius and Fulvius asked him in an assemblv of 
die people, what he thought of the death of Tiberius, and by 
his answer he gave them to understand that he was far from 
approving of his proceedings. Ever after this, the commons 
interrupted him when he spoke in public, though thev had of- 
fered him no such affront before; and, on the other hand, he 
scrupled not to treat them with very severe language. But 
theie tfiings we have related at large m the Life of Scipia 

* In Minerya*! speech to Jupiter. — (kly». lib. L 
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Whether it was that Caius Gracchus was afraid of his ene- 
mies, or wanted to make them more obnoxious to the people, 
at first he left the forum, and kept close in his own house ; uke 
one who was either sensible how much his fiunily was reduced, 
or who intended to make public business no more his object: 
insomuch that some scrupled not to affirm that he disapproved 
and even detested his brother's administration. He was, in- 
deed, as yet very young, not being so old as Tiberius by nine 
years { and Tiberius at his death was not quite thirty.^ How- 
ever, in a short time ;t appeared, that he had an aversion, not 
only to idleness and effeminacy, but to intemperance and ava- 
rice: and he improved his powers of oratory, as if he consider- 
ed them as the wings on wnich he must rise to the ereat offices ' 
of state. These circumstances showed that he would not long 
continue inactive. 

In the defence of one of his friends named Yettius, he ex- 
erted so much eloquence, that the people were charmed be- 
Sond expression, and borne away with all the transports of en- 
lusiasm. On this occasion he showed that otner orators 
were no more than children in comparison. The nobility had 
all their former apprehensions renewed, and tiiey began to 
take measures among themselves to prevent the advancement 
of Caius to the tribunitial power. 

It happened to fall to his lot to attend Orestes* the consul in 
Sardinia in capacity of quaestor. This gave his enemies great 

Sleasure. Caius, however, was not uneasy on the event: for 
e was of a military turn, and had as good talents for the camp 
as for the bar. Besides, he was under some apprehension 
about taking a share in the administration, or of appearing on 
the rostra, and at the same time he knew mat he could not re- 
sist the importunities of the people or his friends. For these 
reasons he thought himself happy in the opportunity of going 
abroad. 

**- Lucius Anrelius Orestes was codsoI with JEmilius Lepidus the year of 
Htme esr. 80 that Cains went quiMtor into Sardinia at the age of twentr* 
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It is a common opinion that of his own accord he became a 
violent dems^gue, and that he was much more studious than 
Tibenus to make himself popular. But that is not the truth. 
On the contrary, it seems to nave been rather necessity than 
choice, that brought him upon the public stage: for Cicero the 
orator relates, that when Caius avoided all offices in the state, 
and had taken a resolution to live perfectly quiet^ his brother 
appeared to him in a dream, and thus addressed him : — ^* Why 
lingerest thou, Caius? There is no alternative. The Fates 
have decreed us both the same pursuit of life, and the same 
death, in vindicating the rights of the people." 

In Sardinia, Caius gave a noble specimen of every virtue, 
distinguishing himseligreatly among the other young Komans^ 
not only in his operations against the enemy, and in acts of 
justice to such as submitted, but in his respectful and obliging 
behaviour to the general. In temperance, in simplicity of die^ 
and love of labour, he excelled even the veterans. 

There followed a severe and sicklv winter in Sardinia, and 
the general demanded of the cities clothing for his men. But 
they sent a deputation to Rome to solicit an exemption from 
this burden. The senate listened to their requests, and or- 
dered the general to take some other method. As ne could 
not think of withdrawing his demands, and the soldiers suf- 
fered much in the mean time, Caius applied to the towns in 
Eon, and prevailed with them to send the Romans a volun- 
supply of clothing. News of this being brought to Rome, 
the whole looking like a prelude to Tuture attempts at 
popularity, the senate were greatly disturbed at it Another 
instance they gave of their jealousy, was in the ill reception 
which the ambassadors of Micipsa found, who came to ac- 
quaint them that the king their master, out of regard to Caius 
Gracchus, had sent their general in Sardinia a large quantibr of 
com. The ambassadors were turned out of the house ; ana the 
senate proceeded to make a decree, that the private men in 
Sardima should be relieved, but that Orestes should remain, in 
order that he might keep his qusestor with him. An account 
of this being brought to Caius, his anger overcame him so far, 
that he embarked; and as he made his appearance in Rome 
when none expect^ him, he was not only censured by his ene^ 
mies, but the people in general thought it singular that the 
quaestor shoukL return before his general. An information 
was laid against him before the censors, and he obtained per- 
mission to speak for himself: which he did so effectually, that 
the whole court changed their opinions, and were persuaded 
that he was very much injured. For he told them^ — ^ R&l^ 
served twelve eampmsma, whereas he was not o\Av|g»3L\o «er^^ 
moiv tban ten; and tnat in capacity of quSMJtox^YiA Y^ ^ 

5» 
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tended his general three years,* though the laws did not re 

auire him to do it more than one.'' He added, — ^ That he was 
16 only man who went out with a full purse, and returned 
with an empty one; while others, after havins drunk the wine 
they carriea out, brought back the vessels filled with gold and 
silver.'* 

After this, they brought other charges against him.^ They 
accused him of promoting disaffection amongst the allies, and 
of beine concerned in the conspiracy of Freeellae,t which was 
detected about that time. He cleared himself, however, of all 
suspicion ; and having fully proved his innocence, offered him- 
seli to the people as a candidate for the tribuneship. The 
patricians united their forces to oppose him; but such a nunoH 
oer of people came in from all parts of Italy to support his 
election, that many of them could not get iodine, and the 
Campus Martins not being larse enough to contain them, gave 
their voices from the tops of nouses. 

All that the nobility could gain of the people, and all the 
mortification that Gains had, was this: — Instead of being re- 
turned first, as he had flattered himself he should be, he was 
returned the fourth. But when he had entered upon his office, 
he soon became the leading tribune, partly by means of his 
eloquence, in which he was jgreatly superior to the rest, and 
partly on account of the misfortunes of nis familv, which nve 
nim opportunity to bewail the cruel fate of his brother. JF'or 
whatever subject he begun upon, before he had done, he led the 
people back to that idea, and at the same time put them in 
mind of the different behaviour of their ancestors: — ^* Your 
forefathers," said he, ** declared war against the Felisci, in or- 
der to revenge the cause of Genucius, one of their tribunes, to 
whom that people had given scurrilous language; and they 
thought capital punishment little enough for Caius Yeturius, 
because he alone did not break way for a tribune, who was 

Sassing through the forum. But you suffered Tiberius to be 
espatched with bludgeons before your eyes, and his dead body 
to be dragged from the Capitol through the middle of the city, 
m order to be thrown into the river. Such of his friends, too, 
as fell into their hands, were put to death without form of triftL 
Yet, by the custom of our country, if any person under a prose- 
cution for a capital crime did not appear, an officer was sent to 
his door in the morning, to summon nim by sound of trumpet, 
and the judges would never pass sentence, before so public a 

* Great part of this speech is preserved by Aulus Gellius ; but there Cains 
says he had oeen qosestor only two years. Btennium enimftti in proetnod.-— 
m^tdl, OelL ]. xii. c. 15. 
^^^^^tAKwiTMdMCrayadl^LociiMOpiinm year of 
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Citation. So tender were our ancestors in any matter wher6 
the life of a citizen was concerned/' 

Haying prepared the people by such speeches as tliis, (for 
his voice was strong enough to be heard oy so great a multi- 
tude,) he proposed two laws. One was, — ^ That if the people 
depcKsed any magistrate, he should from that time be incapaole 
of bearing any public office." The other, — ^That if any ma- 
gistrate should banish a citizen without a legal trial, the peo- 
pie should be authorized to take cognizance of that offence.'* 
The first of these laws plainly referred to Marcus Octavius, 
whom Tiberius had deprived of the tribuneship: and the se- 
cond to Popilius, who, in his pra&torship, had banished the 
friends of Tiberius. In consequence of the latter, Popilius, 
afraid to stand a trial, fled out of Italy. The other bill Caius 
dropped, to oblige, as he said, his mother Cornelia, who in- 
terposed in behalf of Octavius. The people were perfectiy sa- 
tisned; for they honoured Cornelia, not only on account of 
her children, but of her father. They afterwards erected a 
statue to her, with this inscription: — 

COBNXLIA, THE MoTHEB OF THE GaACCHI. 

There are several extraordinary expressions of Caius Grac- 
chus handed down to us concerning nis mother. To one of 
her enemies -he said, — ^^ Darest tliou pretend to reflect on Cor- 
nelia, the mother of Tiberius?" And as that pei^on had spent 
his youth in an infamous manner, he said, — ^ with what front 
canst thou put thyself upon a footing with Cornelia? Hast thou 
brou^t children as she has done? Yet all Rome knows that 
she has lived longer than thou hast without any commerce with 
men." Such was the keenness of his language ; and many ex- 
pressions equally severe might be collected out of his writings. 

Among the laws which he procured to increase the authority 
of ihe people, and lessen that of the senate, one related to colo- 
nizing and dividing the public lands among the poor. Ano- 
ther was in favour of the army, who were now to be clothed 
at the public charge, without diminution of their pay, and none 
were to serve till they were full seventeen years old. A third 
was for the benefit of the Italian allies, who were to have the 
same right of voting at elections as the citizens of Rome. By 
a fourth the markets were regulated, and the poor enabled to 
buy bread-corn at a cheaper rate. A fifth related to the courts 
of judicature, and, indeed, contributed more than any thing 
to retrench the power of the senate: for, before this, senators 
only, were judges in all causes, and on that account their body 
was formidable both to the equestrian order and the people. 
But now he added three hundred knights to the ticiTe^\i\SLTvi&^ 
nDutors^MDd decreed tbat a judicial aiuhonty d[iO\^V^^jc^vii&:^ 
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invested in the six hundred.* In offering this bill, he exerted 
himself greatly in all respects, but there was one thing very 
remarkable; whereas the orators before him, in all addresses 
to the people, stood with their faces towards the senate-house 
and the comitium^ he then, for the first time, turned the other 
way, that is to say, towards the ybrum, and continued to speak 
in that position ever after. Thus, by a sniall alteration in the 
posture of his body, he indicated something very great, and, 
as it were, turned the government from an aristocracy into a 
democratic form: for, by this action, he intimated that all 
orators ought to address themselves to the people, and not to 
the senate. 

As the people not only ratified this law, but empowered him 
to select the three hundred out of the equestrian order, for 
judges, he found himself in a manner possessed of sovereign 
power. Even the senate, in their deliberations, were willing 
to listen to his advice ; and he never gave them any that was 
not suitable to their dignity. That wise and moderate decree, 
for instance, was of his suggesting, concerning the com which 
Fabius, when prcfprsetor m Spam, sent from that country. 
Caius persuaded me senate to sell the corn, and send the mo- 
ney to the Spanish states; and at the same time to censure 
Fabius for rendering the Roman government odious and in- 
supportable to the people of that country. This gained him 
great respect and favour in the provinces. 

He procured other decrees for sending out colonies, for 
making roads, and for building public granaries. In all &ese 
matters he was appointed supreme director, and yet was far 
from thinking so much business a fatigue. On the contrary, he 
applied to the whole with as much activity, and despatch^ it 
with as much ease, as if there had been only one thing for him 
to attend to : insomuch that they who both hated and feared 
the man, were struck with his amazing industry, and the ce- 
lerity of his operations. The people were charmed to see him 
followed by such numbers ol architects, artificers, ambassa- 
dors, magistrates, military men, and men of letters. These 
were all xindly received: yet, amidst his civilities, he pre- 
served a dignity, addressing each according to his capacity and 
station : by which he showed how unjust me censures of those 
people were, who represented him as a violent and overbear- 
ing man: for he had even a more popular manner in conver- 
•ation, and in business, than in his adcuresses from the rostrum* 

* The authorities of all antiquity are against Plutarch in this article. Caioi 

4id not associate the knights and the senators in the judicial power; but 

rested that power in the knights onhr, and they enjoyed it till the consulship 

ofServUins Caapio. for the space or sixteen or seroiteen yean. VeUoiaii. 

'^ARMiiiiii^ 4/]piaE^ JUfy, aod Cicero h^^ 
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llie work that he took most pains with, was that of the 
public roads; in which he paid a reeard to beauty as well as 
use. They were drawn in a straight line through the country, 
and either payed with hewn stone, or made of a binding sand, 
brought thither for that purpose. Wlien he met with dells or 
other deep holes made by land-floods, he either filled them up 
with rubbish, or laid bridges over them ; so that being leyellcd, 
and brought to a perfect parallel on both sides, they afforded a 
r^ular and elegant prospect through the whole. Besides, he 
divided all the roads into miles, of near eight furlongs each, 
and set up pillars of stone to mark the divisions. He ukewise 
erected other stones at proper distances, on each side of the 
wa;^, to assist travellers, who rode without servants, to mount 
their horses« 

The people extolled his performances, and there was no in 
stance of their affection that he might not have expected. In 
one of his speeches he told them, — ^' There was one thing in 
particular, which he should esteem as a greater favour than all 
the rest, if they indulged him in it, and if they denied it, he 
would not complain." By this it was ims^ined that he meant 
the consulship; and the commons Expected that he would de 
aire to be consul and tribune at the same time. When the day 
of election of consuls came, and all were waiting with anxiety 
to see what declaration he would make, he conducted Caius 
Fannius into the Campus Martins j and joined with his friends 
in the canvass. This greatly inclined the scale^ on Fannius' 
aide, and he was immediately created consuL Caius, too, with- 
out the least application, or even declaring himself a candidate, 
merely through the zeal and affection of the people, was ap- 
pointed tribune the second time. 

Finding, however, that the senate avowed their aversion to 
him, and that the regards of Fannius grew cold, he thought of 
new laws which mi^t secure the people in his interest Such 
were those for sending colonies to Tarentum and Capua^ and 
for granting the Latins all the rights and privileges of citizens 
of Rome. The senate, now apprehending that his power would 
soon become entirely uncontrollable, took a new and unheard- 
of method to draw the people from him, by gratifying them in 
every thing, however contrary to the true interests of the state. 

Among the colleagues of Caius Gracchus, there was one 
named Livius Drusus; a man who in birth and education was 
not behind any of the Romans, and who in point of eloquence 
and wealth might vie with the greatest and most powerful men 
of his time. To him the nobuity applied; exhorting him to 
set himself up against Caius, and join them in opposing him; 
not in the way of force^ or in any thing that tn\^\. oSetA^^ 
eonunoM hut in direeUng all his meaautea i5 p\Saai& VSci!eca%v^ 
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granting them things which it would have been an honour to 
refuse at the hazard of their utmost resentment 

Drusus agreed to list in the service of the senate, and to 
apply all the power of his office to their views. He, therefore^ 
proposed laws, which had nothing in them either honourable 
or advantageous to the commumtjr. His sole view was to 
outdo Caius in flattering and pleasme the multitude, and for 
this purpose he contended witn him, like a comedian upon a 
stage. Thus the senateplainly discovered, that it was not so 
much the measures of Caius, as the man they were offended 
with, and that they were resolved to take every method to 
humble or destroy him: for when he procured a decree for 
sending out two colonies only, which were to consist of some 
of the most deserving citizens, they accused him of ingratiat- 
ing himself by undue methods with the plebeians. But when 
Drusus sent out twelve, and selected three hundred of the 
meanest of the people for each, they patronized the whole 
scheme. When Caius divided the public lands among the poor 
citizens, on condition that they should pay a small rent into 
the treasurv, they inveighed against him as a flatterer of the 

{)opulace; out Drusus had their praise for discharging the 
ands even of that acknowledgment Caius procured the La- 
tins the privilege of voting as citizens of Rome, and the patri- 
cians were offended: Drusus^ on the contrary, was supported 
by them in a law for exempting the Latin soldiers from being 
flogged, though upon service, for any misdemeanour. Mean 
time Drusus asserted, in all his speeches, that the senate, in 
their great regard for the commons, put him upon proposing 
such advantageous decrees. This was the only good thing in 
his manoeuvres; for by these arts the people became better af- 
fected to the senate. Before, they had suspected and hated the 
leaders of that body; but Drusus appeased their resentment, 
and removed their aversion, by assuring them, that the pati*i- 
cians were the first movers of all these popular laws. 

What contributed most to satisfy the people as to the since- 
rity of his regard, and the purity of his intentions, was, that 
Drusus, in aUnis edicts, appeared not to have the least view 
to his own interest: for he employed others as commissioners 
for planting the new colonies: and if there was an aSair of 
money, he would have no concern with it himself; whereas 
Caius chose to preside in the greatest and most important 
matters of that kind. Rubrius, one of his colleagues, naving 
procured an order for rebuilding and colonizing Carthage, 
which had been destroyed by Scipio, it fell to the lot of Caius 
to execute that commission, and in pursuance tiiereof he sail- 
ed to Africa. Drusus took advantage of his absence to gain 
more ground upon him, and to estalDViahhimielf iti the favour 
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of the people. To lay an information against Fulvius he 
thoueht would be very conducive to this end. 

Fmvius was a particular friend of Caius, and his assistant in 
the distribution of the lands: at the same time he was a fac- 
tious man, and known to be upon ill terms with the senate. 
Others, beside the patricians, suspected him of raisins commo- 
tions among the alhes, and of privately exciting ^e Italians to 
a revolt These thin^, indeed, were said without evidence or 
proof; but Fulvius himself gave strength to the report b}- his 
unpeaceable and unsalutary conduct Caius, as his acquaint- 
ance, came in for his share of the dislike, and this was one of 
the principal things that brought on his ruin. 

Besides, when Scipio Africanus died without any previous 
sickness, and (as we nave observed in his Life) there appeared 
marks of violence upon his body, most people laid it to the 
charge of Fulvius, who was his avowed enemy, and had that 
very day abused him from the rostrum. Nor was Caius him- 
seli unsuspected. Yet so execrable a crime as this, committed 
against the firet and greatest man in Rome, escaped with im- 
punity; nay, it was not even inouired into. For the people 
prevented any cognizance of it trom being taken, out of fear 
for Caius, lest, upon a strict inquisition, he should be found 
accessory to the murder. But this happened some time before. 

While Caius was employed in Africa in the re-establishment 
of Carthage, the name of which he changed to Junonia^ he 
was interrupted by several inauspicious omens. The staff of 
the first standard was broken between the violent efforts of the 
wind to tear it away, and those of tiie ensign to hold it Ano» 
ther storm of wind blew the sacrifices m)m the altars, and 
bore them beyond the bounds marked out for the city ; and the 
wolves came and seized the marks themselves, and carried 
them to a great distance. Caius, however, brought everything 
under good regulations in tilie space of seventy days, and then 
returned to Rome, where he understood that Fulvius was hard 

£re8sed by Drusus, and affidrs demanded his presence. For 
lucius Opimius,t who was of the patrician parUr, and very 
powerful in the senate, had lately been unsuccessful in his ap- 
plication for the consulship, through the opposition of Caius, 
and his support of Fannius; but now his interest was greatly 

*^hiam Juno fertoa terns magis omnibiu unam 
Posthabitft. coluisse Samo. Firgi!. 

tin the printed text it is HaaiiikUi bat it sbould be Opimku; for be was 
consul the year following with Q. Fabins Maximas, whicn was the year of 
Rome 631. Plutarch himself calls him Opimiut a little after. HoOUuuj 
thereibre, must be a false reading ; and, indeedi one of the manuscriptighrei 
ns Q ptmi i ft here* 
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strengthened, and it was thousht he would be chosen the fol- 
lowing year. It was expected^ too, that the consulship would 
enable him to ruin Caius, whose interest was already upon the 
decline. Indeed, by this time the people were cloyed with 
indulgence : because there were many beside Caius, who flat- 
tered them in all the measures of administration, and the se-> 
nate saw them do it with pleasure. 

At his return, he removed his lodgings from the Palatine 
Mount to the neighbourhood of the ybrum; in which he had 
a view to popularity; for many of the meanest and most in- 
digent of the commonalty dwelt there. After this, he propos- 
ed the rest of his laws, in order to their being ratified by the 
sufifrages of the people. As the populace came to him from 
all quarters, the senate persuaded the consul Fannius to com- 
mand all persons to depart the city who were not Romans by 
birth. Upon this strange and unusual proclamation, that none 
of the allies or friends of the republic »iould remain in Rome, 
or, though citizens, be permitted to vote, Caius, in his turn, 
publishea articles of impeachment against the consul, and at the 
same time declared, he would protect the allies, if they would 
stay. He did not, however, perform his promise. On the 
contrary, he suiOfered the consul's lictars to take away a person 
before his eyes, who was connected with him by the ties of 
hospitality, without giving him the least assistance : whether 
it was that he feared to show how much his strength was di- 
minished, or whether (as he alleged) he did not choose to give 
his enemies occasion to have recourse to the sword, who only 
sought a pretence for it 

He happened, moreover, to be at variance with his col- 
leagues. The reason was this : — There was a show of gladia- 
^lors to be exhibited to the people in the /brum, and most of 
the ma^strates had caused scafiblds to be erected around the 
place, m order to let them out for hire. Caius insisted that 
they should be taken down, that the poor might see the exhi- 
bition without paying for it. As none of the proprietors re- 
garded his orders^ he waited till the night preceding the show, 
and then went with his own workmen, and demolished the 
scafifolds. Next day the populace saw the place quite dear of 
them, and, of course, they admired him as a man of superior 
spirit But his colleagues were g)*eatly offended at his violent 
temper and measures. This seems to have been the cause of 
his miscarriage in his application for a third tribuneship; for, it 
seems he had a majority of voices, but his colleagues are said to 
have procured a fraudulent and unjust return. Be that as it may. 
(for it was^ a matter of some doubt,) it is certain that he did 
noi hear his disappointment with patience ; but when he saw 
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his adversaries laugh, he told them, with too much insolence,-— 
^ Their laugh was of the Sardonic* kind, for they did not per- 
ceive how niuch their actions were eclipsed by his." 

After Opimius was elected consul, ne prepared to repeal 
many of Caius' laws, and to annul his establishment at Car- 
thage, on purpose to provoke him to some act of violence, and 
to gain an opportunitv to destroy him. He bore this treat 
meat for some time; out afterwards, at the instigation of his 
friends, and of Fulvius in particular, he began to raise an op- 
position once more against the consul. Some say, his mother, 
on diis occasion, entered into the intrigues of the party, and 
having privately taken some strangers into pay, sent tibem into 
Rome in the disguise of reapers; and they assert that these 
things are enigmatically hinted at in her letters to her son. 
But others say Cornelia was much displeased at these measures. 

When the day came on which Opimius was to get Ihose 
laws repealed, both parties early in tne morning posted them- 
selves in the Capitol : and after the consul had sacrificed, Quin- 
tus Antyllius, one of his lictorsj who was carrying out the en- 
trails of the victims, said to Fulvius and his friends, — ^^ Stand 
off, ye factious citizens, and make way for honest men." Some 
add, that, along with this scurrilous language, he stretched his 
naked arm towards them in a form that expre^ed the utmost 
contempt They immediately killed Antyllius with long 
styles, said to have been made for such a purpose. 

The people were much chagrined at this act of violence. As 
for the two chiefs, they made very different reflections upon 
the event Caius was concerned at it, and reproached his par- 
tisans with having given their enemies the handle they long 
had wanted. Opimius rejoiced at the opportunity, and excited 
the people to revenge. *!But for the present they were parted 
by a heavy rain. 

At an early hour next day, the consul assembled the senate, 
and while he was addressing them within, others exposed the 
corpse of Antyllius naked on a bier without, and, as it had 
been previously concerted, carried it through the /arum to the 
senate-house, making loud acclamations all the way. Opimius 
knew the whole farce, but pretended to be much surprised. 
The senate went out, and planting themselves about the corpse, 

* It WB8 not easy to seethe propriety of Ibis expresdon as it is used kere. 
Hie SardoDic laueh was an inyohintary distention of the muscles of the 
mouth, cxxsanoned oy a poisonous plan^ and persons that died of this poison 
had a smile on their countenances. Hence it came to signify forced or affected 
hnightar; but why the Laughter of Gracchus' opponent should be called 
fivced or Sardonic, because they did not perceire his superiority, it does not 
appear. It might more properly hare been caDed aflfected^ if Vox^ d>d \et- 
Qtnreit Indeed, if eveiy specjM of anreaMnable Isu^bk^^rnKj^M ^aSiu^ 
Brndimir, it wiUdoML 

P 
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expressed their grief and indignation, as if some dreadful mis* 
fortune had befallen them. This scene, however, excited only 
hatred and detestation in the breasts of the people, who coul<^ 
not but remember that the nobility had killed Tiberius Grac- 
chus in the Capitol, though a tribune, and thrown his body into 
the river; ana yet now, when Antyllius, a vile serjeanl^ who 
possibly did not deserve quite so severe a punishment, but by 
nis impertinence had brought it upon himself, — ^when such a 
hireling lay exposed in the forum, the senate of Rome stood 
weeping about nim, and then attended the wretch to his fune« 
ral, with no other view than to procure the death of the only 
remaining protector of the people. 

On their return to the house, they charged Opimius the con- 
sul, by a formal decree, to take every possible method for the 
preservation of the commonwealth, and the destruction of the 
tyrants. He therefore ordered the patricians to arms, and each 
of the knights to attend with two servants well armed the next 
morning. Fulvius, on the other hand, prepared himself, and 
drew together a crowd of people. 

Caius, as he returned from the forum, stood a long time 
looking upon his father's statue, and, after having given vent 
to his sorrow in some sighs and tears, retired without uttering 
a word. Many of the plebeians, who saw this, were moved 
with compassion ; and aeclaring they should be the most das- 
tardly of heings, if they abandoned such a man to his enemies, 
repaired 1 ^ his house to guard him, and passed the night before 
his door. This they did in a very different manner from the 
people who attended Fulvius on the same occasion. These 
passed their time in noise and riot, in carousing and empty 
threats; Fulvius himself being the first man that was intoxi- 
cated, and giving into many expressions and actions unsuita- 
ble to his vears. But those about Caius were silent, as in a 
time of public calamity ; and, with a thoughtful regard to what 
was yet to come, they kept watch and took rest by turns. 

Fulvius slept so sound after his wine, that it was with diffi 
culty they awoke him at break of day. Then he and his com- 
pany armed themselves with the Gallic spoils which he had 
brought off in his consulship, upon his conquering that people; 
and thus accoutred, they sallied out, with loua menaces, to 
seize the Aventine hill. As for Caius, he would not arm, but 
went out in his gown, as if he had been going upon business 
into \h^ forum, ; only he had a small dagger under it 

At the gate, his wife threw herself at his feet, and taking 
hold of him with one hand, and of her son with the other, she 
thus expressed herself: — ^^ You do not now leave me, my dear 
Cajus, as formerly, to go to the rostra in capacity of tribune 
T lawgiver; nor cfo I send you out to a ^ono\]A ^«s^vrhfii<Q« 
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if the common lot fell to your share, my distress might at least 
have the consolation of honour. You expose yourself to the 
murderers of Tiberius, unarmed indeed, as a man should go, 
who had rather suffer than commit any violence; but it is 
throwing awa^r your life without any advantage to the com- 
munity. Faction reigiis; outrage and the sword are the only 
measures of justice. Ilad your orother fallen before Numan- 
tia, the truce would have restored us his body; but now, per- 
haps, I shall have to go a suppliant to some river or the sea, 
to DC shown where your remains may be found : for what con- 
fidence can we have either in the laws, or in the gods, after the 
assassination of Tiberius V 

When Ldcinia had poured out these lamentations. Gains dis- 
engaged himself as quietly as he could from her arms, and 
wuked on with his friends in deep silence. She catched at 
his gown, but in the attempt fell to the ground, and lay a long 
time speechless. At last her servants, seeing her in that con- 
dition, took her up, and carried her to her brother Crassus. 

Fulvius, when all the party was assembled, listened to the 
advice of Caius, and sent his younger son into Uie forum, 
equipped like a herald.* He was a youth of most engaging 
j^pearance, and he a]q)roached with great modesty and tears 
in ms eyes, to propose terms of accommodation to the consul 
and the senate. Many were disposed to hearken to the pro- 
posal; but Opimius said, — ^' The criminals ought not to treat 
DV haralds, but come in person to make their submission to 
me senate, and surrender themselves to justice, before they 
interceded for mercy.^' At the same time, he bade the young 
man return with an account that these conditions were com- 
plied with, or not return at all. 

Caius was of opinion that they should go and endeavour to 
reconcile themselves to the senate. But as none of the rest 
acceded to that opinion, Fulvius sent his son again with propo- 
sitions much the same. Opimius, who was in haste to begin 
hostilities, immediately took the young man into custody, and 
marched against Fulvius with a numerous body of infantry, 
and a company of Cretan archers. The latter galled their ad- 
versaries much, and put them in such confusion that they took 
to flight Fulvius hid himself in an old neglected bath, where 
he was soon found and put to the sword, together with his 
eldest son. Caius was not seen to lift his hand in the fray. 
On the contrary, he expressed the greatest uneasiness at their 
coming to such extremities, and retired into the temple of 
Diana. There he would have despatched himself, but was 
hindered by Fomponius and Licinius, the most faithful of his 

*lJitnUi!rt^ntbac§dnDmMfOrhimUd*9WM^ 
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friends^ wiM> took away hi8 poniard, and persuaded him to try 
the alternative of flight On this occasion he is said to have 
kneeled down, and with uplifted hands to have prayed to the 
deity of that temple, — ^^ That the people of Rome, for their 
ingratitude and hase desertion of nim, might be slaves for 
ever/' Indeed, most of them, on promise of impunity by 
proclamation, openly went over to the other party. 

The enemy pursued Caius with great et^mess, and came 
up with him at the wooden bridge. His two friends, bidding 
him go forward, planted themselves before it. and sufiered no 
man to pass till tney were overpowered and slain. One of his 
servants, named Philocrates, accompanied Caius in his flisht 
All encouraged him to make the best of his way as they do a 
runner in the lists, but not one assisted him, or offered him a 
horse, though he desired it, for they saw the enemy now al- 
most upon him.* He got, however, a little before them into a 
erove sacred to the Furies,^ and there closed the scene; Phi- 
lecrates first despatched him, and afterwards himself. Some, 
indeed, sav, that they both came alive into the enemy's hands : 
and that tne slave clung so close to his master, that they could 
not come to the one, till they had cut the other in pieces. We 
are told also, that after s^person, whose name is not mentioned^ 
had cut off the head of Caius, and was bearing away his prize, 
Septimuleius, 6ne of Opimius':|: friends, took it from him: for, 
at the beginning of the action, the weight in gold had been 
offered by proclamation either tor his head, or for that of Ful- 
▼ius. Septimuleius carried it to Opimius upon Ihe point of a 
pike; and when put in the scales, it was found to weigh seven- 
teen pounds eight ounces: For Septimuleius had added firaud 
to his other villanies ; he had taken out the brain, and filled 
the cavity with molten lead. Those who brought in iJie head 
of Fulvius, being persons of no note, had no reward at all. 

The bodies of Caius and Fulvius, and the rest of the slain, 
who were no fewer than three thousand, were thrown into the 
river. Their goods were confiscated and sold, and their wives 
forbidden to go into mourning. Licinia was, moreover, d^ 
prived of her dowry. The most savage crueltjr was exercised 
upon the yoimger son of Fulvius, who had never borne arms 
against them, nor appeared among the combatants, but was 

* Aurelins Victor meotions two of Cuas* finendi who stopped the pmoitof 
the enemy; Pompaiiiu at the Porta Higmma^ and Lntorint attha PON0 
Subttchu* 

t This erore wai called Luau Furmety and was near the Pcm 5ii6IMtt. 
Tbejgoddess had a high priest called JVame».FWvialiff, and annual sacrifices. 
— Farro de Lmg, L v. 

tPJtpyBod Valeriiii Maximiis layt be was an intimate acgniyiitaiios of 
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imprisoned when he came with proposals of peace^ and put 
to death after the battle. But neither this, nor any other in- 
stance of despotism, so sensibly touched the people, as Opi- 
mius' building a temple to Concord : for by tnat he appeared 
to claim honour for what he had done, and in some sort to 
triumph in the destruction of so many citizens. Somebody, 
therelore, in the night, wrote this line under the inscription on 
the temple :— - 

Madness and discord rear the hne of Concord. 

^ Opimius was the first consul who usurped the power of a 
dictator, and condemned three thousand citizens without any 
form of justice, beside Caius Gracchus and Fulvius Flaccus ; 
though one of them nad been honoured with the consulship 
and a triumph, and the other, both in virtue and reputation, 
was superior to all the men of his time. 

Opimius was vile enough to sufier himself to be corrupted 
with money. Groing afterwards ambassador to Jugurtha the 
Numidian, he took a bribe : and beine called to account for it 
at his return, in a judicial way, he had the mortification to 
grow old with that infamy upon him. At the same time, he 
was hated and execrated by the commons, who through his 
means had been reduced to an abject condition. In a little 
time those commons showed how deeply they regretted the 
GracchL They erected their statues in one of the most public 
parts of the city ; they consecrated the places where they were 
tilled^ and ofiered to them all first fruits according to the sea- 
son of the year. Nay, many ofiered daily sacrifices, and paid 
their devotions there, as in the temples ot the ^ds. 

Cornelia is reported to have borne all these misfortunes with 
a noble magnanimity, and to have said of the consecrated 

Slaees in particular, where her sons lost their lives, — ^^ That 
ley were monuments worthy of them.'^ She took up her re- 
sidence at Misenum, and maae no alteration in her manner of 
Uving. As she had many friends, her table was always open 
tar the purposes of hospitality. Greeks and other men of let- 
ters she had always with her; and all the kings in alliance 
with Rome expressed Iheir regard, by sending her presents^ 
and receiving the like civilities in return. She made herself 
verjr agreeable to her guests by acquainting them with many 
particulars of her father Africanus, and 01 his manner of liv- 
ing. But what they most admired in her was, that she could 
speak of her sons without a sigh or a tear, and recount their 
actions and sufierings, as if she nad been giving a narrative of 
some ancient heroes. Some, therefore, imagined, that age and 
the ereatness of her misfortunes had deprived \ier ol \i€t >\tl* 
ier&adiagMnd aenmhility. But those who vrere ol ^«X. ^"^v 
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nioii seem rather to have wanted understanding themselyes; 
since they knew not how much a noble mind may. by a liberal 
education, be enabled to support itself against distress; and 
that though, in the pursuit of rectitude, fortune may often de- 
feat the purposes of V irtue, yet Virtue in bearing affliction can 
never lose her prerogative.* 



AGIS AND CLEOMENES 

COMPARED WITH 

TIBERIUS AND CAIUS GRACCHUS. 

Thus we have given the history of these great men seve- 
rally, and it remains that we take a view of them in compa- 
rison with each other. Those who hated the Gracchi, and 
endeavoured the most to disparage them, never durst deny, 
that of all the Romans of their time, nature had disposed them 
most happily to virtue, or that this disposition was cultivated 
by the most excellent education. But nature appears to have 
done still more for Agis and Cleomenes; for though they not 
only wanted the advantages of education, but were trained to 
such manners and customs as had corrupted many before them, 
yet they became examples of temperance and sobriety. ^ 

Besides, liie Gracchi lived at a time when Rome was in her 
greatest glory ; a time that was distinguished by a virtuous 
emulation ; and, of course, they must have had a natural aver- 
sion to give up the inheritance of virtue which they had re- 
ceived irom their ancestors: whereas Agis and Cleomenes had 
parents of very different principles, and found their country in 
a very diseasea and unhappy state ; and yet these things did not 
in the least abate their ardour in the pursuits of honour. 

We have a strong proof of the disinterested views of the 
Gracchi, and their aversion to avarice, in their keeping them- 
selves clear of all iniquitous practices in the whole course of 
their administration. But Agis might even have resented it, 

* Kai 'on TDf afSTv 'd ruxn (puVanOfievoic |iev ra MoXa voXXoxk vff iffiVt ev ^ 

T« irraio-ai to ^f eiv euXo7iFUf inraf aireirai. The learned Du Soul herepro- 

poses to read (puKartoiuvns^ inst^ul of ^Xarrofievois, and xaxa for KoXeu There 
are, indeed, some manuscript authorities for those readinsv, and the passage 
iB cai^ible of a' good sense ifwe accept them, vix. — And Buii though yirtue^ 
tn striving to avoid affliction, may be often overborne by Forlime, &c. But 
we thmk the contrast sufficiently preserFed without altering the printed text. 
The learned annotator will have ^arrofiaf here to si^ify vito; — and that ti 
certainly often the signification. But sometimes it ngnmes oOfervo, as ap* 
pears firom the foUowing passage in Hesiod: — B|Mnr« f m ^kioSw nfiuvniunm 
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if any one had commended him for not touching the property 
of others, since he distributed his whole substance amon^ the 
citizens of Sparta, which, beside other considerable articles, 
consisted of six hundred talents in mone^. What a crime, 
then^ must unjust gain hare appeared to him, who thought it 
nothing less than avarice to possess more than others, though 
by the fairest title ? 

If we consider them with respect to the hardiness of their 
enterprises, and the new reflations they wanted to establish, 
we shall find the two Grecians greatly superior. One of the 
two Romans applied himself principally to making roads and 
colonizing towns. The boldest attempt of Tiberius was the 
distribution of the public lands ; and Caius did nothing more 
extraordinary than the joining an equal number of the eques- 
trian order in commission with the three hundred patrician 
judges. 

The alterations which Agis and Cleomenes brought into the 
system of their commonwealth, were of a different nature. 
They saw that a small and partial amendment was no better, 
as Plato expresses it, than tne cutting off one of the Hydra's 
heads;* and, therefore, they introduced a change that misht 
remove all the distempers of the constitution at once. I^r- 
haps we may express ourselves with more propriety, if we say, 
that, by removing the changes that had caused all their mis- 
fortunes, tiiey brought Sparta back to its first principles. 

Possibly it may not be amiss to add, that the measures the 
Gracchi adopted, were offensive to the greatest men in Rome ;t 
whereas, all that Agis meditated, and Cleomenes brought to 




of the Gracchi, Rome made not the least acquisition ofpower 
or territory, whereas, through those of Cleomenes, Greece 
saw the Spartans in a little time become masters of I^elopon- 
nesus, and contending for superiority with the most powerful 
princes of that age; and this without any other view than to 
deliver Greece from the incursions of the Ill3rrians and Gauls, 
and put her once more under the protection of the race of 
Hercules. 

The different manner of the deaths of these ^reat men ap- 
pears also to me to point out a difference in their characters. 

* In the ibarth book of ibe Commonwealth. 

f Plntarch seems to censure the Agrarian law as an irrational one, and as 
toe mrention of tite Gracchi. But, in ^ct, there was an Agrarian law among 
the institutioot of Lycurgus ; and the Graochi were not the first promoters or 
inch a law among me Rodmds. Spurini Cassias ofbred a bill of the samA 
Idnd above tiifo findrad jeais bdmrei wlwdi prof^ 
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The Gracchi fought with their fellow-citizens^ and being de- 
feated, perished m their flight Agis, on the other hand, fell 
almost a voluntary sacrifice, rather than that any Spartan 
should lose his life on his account Cleomenes, when insulted 
and oppressed, had recourse to vengeance; and, as circuni'* 
stances did not favour him, had courage enough to give him 
self the fatal blow. 

If we view them in another light, Agis never distinguished 
himself as a general; for he was Killed nefore he had any op- 
portunity of tnat kind : and with the many great and glorious 
victories of Cleomenes, we may compare the memorable ex- 
ploit of Tiberius in being the first to scale the walls of Cai> 
thage, and his saving twenty thousand Romans^ who had no 
other hope of life, by the peace which he happily concluded 
with the Numantians. As for Caius, there were many in- 
stances of his military talents, both in the Numantian war and 
m Sardinia. So that the two brothers would probably one 
day have bten ranked with the greatest eenerals among the 
Romans, had they not come to an untimely death. 

As to their political abilities, Agis seems to have^ wanted 
firmness and despatch. He suffered himself to be imposed 
upon by Agesilaus, and performed not his promise to the citi- 
zens 01 msuking a distribution of lands* He was, indeed, ex- 
tremely young; and, on that account, had a timidity which 
prevented the completion of those schemes that had so much 
raised tiie. expectation of the public. Cleomenes, on the con- 
trary, took too bold and too violent a method to effectuate the 
changes he had resolved on in the police of Sparta. It was an 
act of injustice to put the ephoH to death, whom he might 
either have brought over to nis party by force, because he was 
superior in arms, or else have banished, as he did many others: 
for to have recourse to the knife, except in case of extreme 
necessity, indicates neither the good physician, nor the able 
statesman, but unskilfulness in both. Besides, in politics, that 
ignorance is always attended with injustice and cruelty. But 
neither of the Gracchi began the civilwar, or dipped his hands 
m tlie blood of his countrymen. Caius, we are told, even when 
attacked, did not repel force with force; and though none be- 
haved with greater courage and vigour than he in other wars, 
none was so slow to lift up his hand against a fellow-citizen. 
He went out unarmed to a scene of fury and sedition : when 
the fight began, he retired; and, througn the whole, appeared 
more solicitous to avoid the doingof harm, than the receivinj; 
it The flight, therefore, of the ijlracchi must not be consi- 
dered as an act of cowardice, but patriotic discretion : for they 
were under a necessity either of taking tfie method they diOi 
or of fighting in their own defence, if they staid. 
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The strongest chanre against Tiberius is, that he deposed 
his colleague, and sued for a second tribuneship. Caius was 
blamed for the death of Antyllius, but against all reason and 
justice; for the fact was committed without his approbatioui 
and he looked upon it as a most unhappy circumstance. On 
the other hand, Gleomenes, not to mention any more his de- 
stroying the ephorty took an unconstitutional step in enfran- 
chising all the slaves : and, in reality, he reigned alone, though, 
to save appearances, he took in his brother £uclidas as partner 
in the throne, who was not of the other family that claimed a 
right to eive one of the kings to Sparta. Archidamus, who 
was of that fBimily, and had as much right to the throne, he 
persuaded to return from Messene. In consequence of this 
he was assassinated ; and. as Cleomenes made no inquiry into 
the murder, it is probable that he was justly censured as the 
cause of it Whereas, Lycurgus, whom he pretended to take 
as his pattern, freely surrendered to his nephew Charilaus the 
kingdom^ committea to his charge; and that he mieht not be 
blamed in case of his untimely death, he went abroad, and 
wandered a long time in foreign countries ; nor did he return 
till Charilaus had a son to succeed him in the throne. It is 
true, Greece had not produced any other man who can be com- 
pared to Lycurgus. 

We have shown that Cleomenes, in the course of his govern- 
ment, brought in greater innovations, and committed more 
violent acts of injustice. And those that are inclined to cen- 
sure the persons of whom we are writing, represent Cleomenes 
asj from the first, of a tyrannical disposition, and a lover of 
war. The Gracchi they accuse of immoderate ambition, ma- 
lignity itself not being able to find any other flaw in them. At 
the same time they acknowledge, that tiiose tribunes might 
possibly be carried oeyond the dictates of their native disposi- 
tion by anger, and the heat of contention, which, like so many 
hurricanes, drove them at last upon some extremes in their 
administration. What could be more just or meritorious than 
their first design, to which they would have adhered, had not 
the rich and great, by the violent methods they took to abro- 
gate their law, involved them both in those fatal Quarrels; the 
one to defend himself, and the other to revenge iiis brother, 
who was taken ofi* without any form of law or justice? 

From these observations, you may easily perceive the dif- 
ference between them; and if you required me to charac- 
terize each of them singly, I should say that the palm of virtue 
belongs to Tiberius; young Ag^ had the fewest faults; and 
Caius, in point of courage and spirit of enterprise, was little 
inferior to Cleomenes. 
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Whoever it was, my Sossius, that wrote the encomium upon 
Alcibiades, for his victory in the chariot-race at the Olympic 
games; whether Euripides, (which is the common opinion,) 
or some other, he asserts, tiiat " The first requisite to happi- 
ness, is that a man be born in a famous city/' But as to real 
happiness, which consists principally in uie disposition and 
haoit of the mind, for mv part, I think it would make no dif- 
ference though a man should be bom in an inconsiderable 
town, or of a mother who had no advantages either of size or 
beauty: for it is ridiculous to suppose that Julis, a small town 
in the isle of Ceos, which is itself not great, and iBgina, which 
an Athenian ^^ wanted to have taken away, as an eye-sore to 
the Piraeus,'* should give birth to good poets and players,* and 
not be able to produce a man who mignt attain tne virtues of 
justice, of contentment, and of ma&^animity. Indeed, those 
arts, which are to gain the master of them considerable profit 
or honour, may probably not flourish in mean and insignificant 
towns. But virtue, like a strong and hardy plant, will take 
root in any place, where it can find an ingenuous nature, and 
a mind that nas no aversion to labour and discipline. There- 
fore, if our sentiments or conduct faW short of the point they 
ought to reach, we must not impute it to the obscurity of the 
place where we were bom, but to our little selves. 

These reflections, however, extend not to an author, who 
would write a history of events which happened in a foreign 
country, and cannot be come at in his own. As he has his 
materials to collect from a variety of books dispersed in dif- 
ferent libraries, his first care should be to take up his residence 
in some populous town which has an ambition for literature. 
There he will meet with many curious and valuable books; 
and the particulars that are wanting in writers, he may, upon 
inquiry, be supplied with by those who have laid them up in 
the faithful repository of memory. This will prevent his work 
from being defective in any material point. As to myself, 1 
live in a little town, and I choose to live there, lest it should 
become still less. When I was in Rome, and other parts of 

** The poet Simonicles was of Ceot, and Pdiu the actor waa of JEgiDa* 
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Italy, I had not leisure to study the Latin tpneue, on account 
of tne public commissions with which I was charged, and the 
number of people that came to be instructed by me in philo- 
sophy. It was not, therefore, till a late period in life, that I 
began to read the Roman authors. The process may seem 
Strang; and yet it is very true. I did not so much gain the 
knowledge of things by the words, as words by the knowledge 
I had of things. I shall only add, that, to attain such a skill 
in the lang|uage, as to be master of the beauty and fluency of 
its expressions, with its figures, its harmony, and all the other 
sraces of its structure, would, indeed, be an elegant and agreea- 
ble accomplishment But the practice and pains it requires, 
are more uian I have time for, and I must leave the ambition 
to excel in that walk to younger men. 

In this book, which is the iuth of our parallels, we intend to 
^ve the Lives of Demosthenes and Cicero, and, from their 
actions and political conduct, we shall collect and compare 
dieir manners and disposition; but, for the reason already as- 
signed, we shall not pretend to examine their orations, or to 
determine which of them was the more agreeable speaker. 
For, as Ion says, 

What's the gay dolphin when he quitB the wares, 
And booads upon tne shore ? 

Csecilius,* a writer at all times much too presumptuous, paid 
little regsri to that maxim of the poet's, when he so boldly 
attempted a comparison between JDemosthenes and Cicero. 
But perhaps Uie precept, Know thyself, would not be consi- 
dered as divine, if everr man could easily reduce it to practice. 
It seems to me that Demosthenes and Cicero were originally 
formed^ by nature in the same mould, so ^eat is the resem- 
blance in their disposition. The same ambition, the same love 
of liberty, appears in their whole administration, and the same 
timiditv amidst wars and dangers. Nor did they less resem- 
ble each other in their fortunes. For I think it is impossible 
to find two other orators, who raised themselves from obscure 
beginnines to such auUiority and power; who both opposed 
kings and tyrants; who both lost their daughters; were ba- 
nished their country, and returned with honour; were forced 
to fly again; were taken by their enemies, and at last expired 
the same hour with the liberties of their country. So that, if 
nature and fortune, like two artificers, were to descend upon 
the scene, and dispute about their work, it would be difficult 
to decide whether Uie former had produced a greater resem- 

* Csecflhis was a celebrated rhetorician, who fired in the time of Augustas. 
Be wrote a Traatiie on the SobluM, which H mentkned by l4Qii^ 
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blance in their dispositions, or the latter in the circumstances 
of their lives. We shall begin with the more ancient 

Demostiienes, the father of Demosthenes, was one of the 
principal citizens of Athens. Theopompus tells us, he was 
called the sword-cutler^ because he employed a great number 
of slaves in that business. As to what ^schines the oratoz 
relates concerning his mother,* that she was the dauehter of 
one Gylon,t who was forced to fly for treason against Sie com- 
monwealth, and of a barbarian woman, we cannot take upon 
us to say whether it was dictated by truth, or by falsehood and 
malignity. He had a large fortune left him by his father, who 
died when he was only seven years of age ; the whole being 
estimated at little less than fifteen talents. But he was ^atly 
wronged by his guardians, who converted part to their own 
use, and suffered part to lie neglected. Nay, they were vile 
enough to defraud his tutors of their salaries, lois was the 
chiet reason that he had not those advantages of education to 
which his quality entitled him. His mother did not choose 
that he should be put to hard and laborious exercises, on ac- 
count of the weakness and delicacy of his frame; and his pre 
ceptors, being ill paid, did not press him to attend them. Indeed, 
from the first he was of a slender and sickly habit, insomuch 
that the boy^ are said to have given him the contemptuous 
name of Batalus^X for his natural defects. Some say, tiatalus 
was an effeminate musician, whom Antiphanes ridiculed in one 
of his farces ; others, that he was a poet, Whose verses were of 
the most wanton and licentious kind. The Athenians, too. at 
that time, seem to have called a part of the body bataiu9^ 
which decency forbids us to name. We are told, that De- 
mosthenes had likewise the name of •ArgaSy either on account 
of the savage and morose turn of his behaviour; for there is a 
kind of serpent which some of the poets call argas;^ or else 
for the severity of his expressions, wnich often gave his hearers 
pain; for there was a poet named ArgcLS^ whose verses were 
very keen and satirical. But enough of this article* 
^ His ambition to speak in public is said to have taken its 
rise on this occasion: — ^The orator Callistratus was to plead 

* In his oration against Ctesipbon. 

t Gylon was accnsed of betraying to the enemy a town in Pontvn called 
Nympbaeum ; upon which he fled into Scythia, where he married a natiTe of 
the country, and had two daughters by tier; one of whom wai married to 
Philochar«>Sj and the other^ named CleobuleJto Demosthenes. Her fiwtaiia 
wns forty mtnoe; and of this marriage came Demosthenes the orator. 

t llesyc bius gires a different explanation of the word BtUahu; but Pin- 
tarcb must be ^owed, though Dacier will not here allow him, to onderrtand 
the sense of the Greek word as well as Hesychins. 

f Hippocrates too mentiai» a serpeot of iim name. 
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m the cause which the city of Oropus* had depending; and 
the expectation of the public was ereatly raised^ both by the 
powers of the orator, which were men in the highest repute, 
and by the importance of the trial. Demosthenes hearing the 
governors and tutors agree among themselves to attend the 
&ial, with much importunity prevailed on his master to take 
him to hear the pleadings. The master having some acquaint- 
ance with the officers who opened the cour^ got his young 
pupil a seat where he could near the orators without being 
seen. Callistratus had great success, and his abilities were 
extremely admired. Demosthenes was fired with a spirit of 
emulation. When he saw with what distinction the orator was 
conducted home, and complimented by the people, he was 
struck still more with the power of tnat commanding elo- 

auence, which could carry all before it From this time, 
lerefore, he bade adieu to the other studies and exercises in 
which boys are engaged, and applied himself with great assi- 
duity to declaiming, in hopes of being one day numbered 
among the orators. Isseus was the man ne made use of as his 
preceptor in eloquence, though Isocrates then taught it; whe- 
ther it was that the loss of his father incapacitated him to pay 
the sum of ten minse,^ which was that rhetorician's usual price, 
or whether he preferred the keen and subtle manner of JUsBus, 
as more fit for public use. 

Hermippus says he met with an account in certain anony- 
mous memoirs, that Demosthenes likewise studied under Pla- 
to,t and received ^eat assistance from him in preparing to 
speak in public. He adds, that Ctesibius used to say, that 
Demosthenes was privately supplied by Callias the Syracusan, 

* OrMnu was a town on the baDks of the Euripns^ on the frontien of At- 
tica. The Tbebans, though they had heen relieved in their dtBtresi hy Cha- 
briaa and the Athenians, £rsot their former services, and took Oropus from 
tfaem. Chabrias was sospected of treachery, and Callistratus, the orator, waa 
retained to plead against him. Demosthenes mentions this in his oration 
against Phidias. At the time of this trial, he was about sixteen. 

t This could not be the reason, if what is recorded in the life of Isseus h% 
true, that he was retained as tutor to Demosthenes at the price of a hundred 
wunce. 

X This is confirmed by Cicero in his Brutus : — Lectitavisse PlaJUmem «fw - 
(fiof^, audUnsse etiam, Demosthenes decitur: Idque apparel in genere «f 
grandUaie vet^nan. Ag^ain, in his book de OraUire: — Quod idem de JDe- 
mosthene existimari palest^ cj/^us ex epistoHs intelUgi Hcety gudmfrequens 
fuerit PkUonis audiior. It is possible that Cicero in this place alludes to the 
letter of Demosthenes addressed to Heracleodorus, in which he thus speaka 
of Plato's philosophy: — ^** Since you have espoused the doctrine of Plato, 
which is so distant from avarice, from artifice, and violence, — a doctrine 
whose object is the perfection of goodness and justice! Immortal gods ! when 
once a man has adopted this doctrine, is it possible he should deviate from 
troth, or entertain one Mlfish or ungeneimui lentimeiit?*' 

Vol. IV. ^K 7 
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and some others, with the systems of rhetoric taught by Iso* 
crates and Alcidamus, and made his advantage of uiem. 

When his minority was expired, he called iiis guardians to 
account at law, and wrote orations aeainst them. As they 
found many methods of chicane and delay, he had great op- 
portunity, as Thucjrdides says, to exercise his talent for the 
bar.* It was not without much pains and some risk that he 
gained his cause; and, at last, it was but a very small part of 
his patrimony that he could recover. By this means, however, 
he acquired a proper assurance, and some experience ; and, 
having tasted the honour and power that go in tne train of elo- 
quence, he attempted to speak in the public debates, and take 
a share in the administration. As it is said of Laomedon the 
Orchomenian, that, by the advice of his physicians, in some 
disorder of the spleen, he applied himself to running, and con- 
tinued it constantly a great length of way, till he had gained 
such excellent health and breath, that he tried for the crown at 
the public games, and distinguished himself in the long course: 
80 it happened to Demosthenes, that he first appeared at the bar 
for the recovery of his ovm fortune, which had been so much 
embezzled ; ana having acquired in that cause a persuasive and 
powerful manner of speaking, he contested the crown, as I may 
call it, with the other orators before the general assembly. 

However, in his first address to the people, he was laughed 
at, and interrupted by their clamours ; for the violence of his 
manner threw nim into a confusion of periods, and a distortion 
of his ar^ment Besides, he had a weakness and stammering 
in his voice, and a want of breath, which caused such a distrac- 
tion in his discourse, that it was difficult for the audience to 
understand him. At last, upon his quitting the assembly, Eu- 
nomus the Thriasian, a man now extremely old, found him 
wandering in a dejected condition in the rirseus, and took 
upon him to set him right: — *^ You,'* said he, " have a man- 
ner of n>eaking very like that of Pericles; and yet you lose 
yourself out of mere timidity and cowardice. You neither 
Dear up against the tumults of a popular assembly, nor pre- 
pare your body by exercise for the labour of the rostrum^ 
but suffer your parts to wither away in negligence and indo- 
lence.*' 

Another time, we are told, when his speeches had been ill 
received, and he was going home with his head covered, and 
in the greatest distress, Satyrus the player, who was an ac- 

auaintance of his, followed, and went in with him. Demos- 
lenes lamented to him, — ^^ That though he was the most la- 

*" He lost bis father at the age of seren; and he was ten yean in the handl 
of goardiaiis. He, therefore, oegan to plead in his eifihteenth year» wl ' ' 
at It was only in his own priirate affiun» was not Ibrbidden by tat laws. 
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boiiouff of all the orators, and had almost sacrificed his health 
to that application, yet he could sain no favour with the peo- 
ple; but drunken seamen, and omer unlettered persons, were 
neard, and kept the rostruniy while he was entirely disregard- 
ed/** ** You say true," answered Satyrus; "but I will soon 
provide a remedy, if you will repeat to me some speech in 
£uripides or Sophocles/' When Demosthenes had done, Sa- 
tyrus pronounced the same speech; and he did it with such 
propriety of action, and so much in character, that it appeared 
to tne orator quite a different passage. He now understood so 
well how mucn grace and dignity action adds to the best ora- 
tion, that he thought it a small matter to premeditate and com- 
pose, though with the utmost care, if the pronunciation and 
propriety of gesture were not attended to. Upon this, he built 
nimself a subterraneous study, which remained to our times. 
Thither he repaired every day, to form his action, and exercise 
his voice; and he would often stay there for two or three 
months together; shaving one side of his head, that, if he 
should happen to be ever so desirous of going abroad, the 
shame of appearing in that condition might keep him in. 

When he did go out upon a visit, or received one, he would 
take something that passed in conversation, some business or 
jbct that was reported to him, for a subject to exercise him- 
self upon. As soon as he had parted from his friends, he 
went to his study, where he repeated the matter in order as it 
passed, together with the arguments for and against it The 
substance of the speeches which he heard, he committed to 
memory^ and afterwards reduced them to regular sentences 
and penods,t meditating a variety of corrections and new 
forms of expressions, both for what others had said to him, and 
he had addressed to them. Hence it was concluded that he 
was not a man of much genius; and that all his eloquence was 
the effect of labour. A strong proof of this seemed to be, that 
he was seldom heard to speak any ihxagextemporej and though 
the people often called upon him by name, as he sat in the as 
semoly, to speak to tiie point debated, he would not do it un 
less he came prepared. For this manv of the orators ridiculed 
him; and PytJieas in particular told nim, — ^^ That all his ar- 
guments smelled of the lamp.'' Demosthenes retorted sharply 
upon him, — ^^^ Yes, indeed ; out your lamp and mine, my friena, 
are not conscious to the same labours." To others he did not 
pretend to deny his previous application, but told them, — ^^ He 
neither wrote the whole of his orations, nor spoke without first 

* This was the privilege of all democratic states. Some thmk that by sea- 
men, he means Demades, whose profeMioD was that c^ a mariner. 
tCki«iodid^aame.aswefindin faisqpiitlei toAtticiuk Thsie aigiH 
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committing part to writing." He farther affirmed^ — ^That 
this show^ nim a good member of the democratic state; for 
the coming prepared to the rostrum^ was a mark of respect 
for the people ; whereas, to be regardless of what the people 
might tninK of a man's address, showe^ his inclination for 
oligarchy ; and that he had rather gain his point hy force than 
by persuasion. Another proof they give us of hb want of 
confidence on any sudden occasion, is, that when he happened 
to be put in disorder by the tumultuary behaviour of the peo- 
pie, Demades often rose up to support him in an extempore 
address; but he never did the same for Demades. 

Wherefore, then, it may be said, did ^schines call him an 
orator of the most admirable assurance? How could he stand 
up alone and refute Python the Byzantian,* whose eloquence 
poured against the Athenians like a torrent ? And when La* 
machus the Myrrheneant pronounced at the Olympic games 
an encomium which he had written upon Philip and Alex- 
ander, and in which he had asserted many severe and reproach- 
ful things a^inst the Thebans and Olynthians, how could De- 
mosthenes rise up and prove, by a ready deduction of facts, 
the many benefits for which Greece was indebted to the The- 
bans and Chalcidians, and the many evils that the flatterers of 
the Macedonians had brought upon their country? This, too, 
wrought such a change in the minds of the great audience, 
that me sophist, his antagonist, apprehending a tumult, stole 
out of the assembly. 

TJpon the whole, it appears that Demosthenes did not take 
Pericles entirely for his model. He only adopted his action 
and delivery, and his prudent resolution not to make a prac- 
tice of speaking from a sudden impulse, or on any occasion 
that might present itself: being persuaded, that it was to that 
conduct he owed his greatness. Yet, while he chose not often 
to trust the success of his powers to fortune, he did not abso- 
lutely neglect the reputation which may be acquired by speak- 

'^ This was one of the most glorious circumstances in the life of DeoxMh 
thenes. The fate of bis count^, in a ^reai measure, depended on his elo- 

3uence. After Platsea was lost, and JPhilip thxeateniea to march against 
Lthens, the Athenians applied for succours to the Boeiotians. YHien the 
leafi:ue was estahlished, and tiie troops assembled at ChsBronea, Philip sent 
ambassadors to the council of Boeotia, the chief of whom was Python, one 
of the ablest orators of his time.^ When he had inveighed witili all the powers 
of eloquence against the Athenians and their cause, Demosth^ies answered 
him, and carried the point in their fiiTour. He was so elerated with thii 
victory, that he mentions it in one of his orations in almost the same terms 
that Plutarch has used here. 

t If we suppose this Lamachus to have been of Attica, the text should be 
altered from Myrrhemean to J^yrrhimman / for Jifyrrhmui was a boioimh 
cf Attioa. But there was a town oaUed Mynhiiie in iBoiliai and anodMr n 
LemnoB, and probably Lamacfaus was of one of (bait. 
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mg on ft sudden occasion. And if we believe Eratosthenes^ 
Demetrius the Phderean, and the comic poets, there was a 
greater spirit and boldness in his unpremeditated orations, 
tnan in those he had committed to writing Eratosthenes says, 
that, in his extemporaneous harangues, he often spoke as from 
a supernatural impulse; and Demetrius tells us that in an ad- 
dress to the people, like a man inspired, he once uttered this 
oath in verse, — 

By earth, by all her fouDtains, streams, and floods. 

One of the comic writers calls him RhopoperperethraSj* and 
another, ridiculing his frequent use of the antithesis, saysy-— 
'^ As he took, so he retook:'' for Demosthenes affected to use 
that expression. Possibly, Antiphanes played upon that pas- 
sage in the oration concerning the isle of Malonesus, in which 
Demosthenes advised the Athenians ^^ not to take, but to re- 
take it from Philip."t 

It was agreed, however, on all hands, that Demades excelled 
all the orators, when he trusted to nature only; and that his 
sudden effusions were superior to the laboured speeches of 
Demosthenes. Aristo of Chios gives us the following account 
of the opinion of Theophrastus concerning these orators: — 
Being asked in what lisnt he looked upon Demosthenes as an 
orator?" he said, — ^ I uiink him worthy of Athens:'' what of 
Demades? ^^I think him above it" The same philosopher 
relates of Polyeuctus the Sphettian, who was one of the prin- 
cipal persons m the Athenian administration at that time, that 
he called ^ Demosthenes the greatest orator, and Phocion &e 
most powerful speaker:" because the latter comprised a great 
deal of sense in a few words. To the same purpose, we are 
told, that Demosthenes himself, whenever Phocion ^t up to 
oppose him, used to say to his friends, — ^^ Here comes the pru- 
nmg4iook of my periods." It is uncertain, indeed, whether 
Demosthenes referred to Phocion's manner of speaking, or to 
his life and character. The latter might be the case, because 
he knew that a word or nod from a man of superior character, 
is more redded than the longdiscourses of another. 

As for his personal defects, Demetrius the Phalerian gives 
us an account of the remedies he applied to them; and he says 
he had it from Demosthenes in his old age. The hesitation 
and stammering of his tongue, he corrected by practising to 
speak with peobles in his mouth; and he strengthened his 

* A haberdasher of small wares, or something like it. 

t There is an expression something like what Plntarch has craoted, about 
the beguminff of tuit oration. libanius sospeots the whdeof that oratioo to 
b* sj^rions; but tUs ndDery of tiie poet on Demottbenei, seemi to prort 
that it was of his band. 
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Toice by running or walking up hill, and prononncii^ lome 
passage m an oration or a poem, during the difficulty oilbreath 
which that caused. He had moreover, a looking-glass in his 
house, before which he used to declaim, and adjust all his mo- 
tions. 

It is said, that a man came to him one day, and desired him 
to be his advocate a^inst a person from whom he had suf- 
fered by assault. " r^ot you^ indeed," said Demosthenes, 
** you have suffered no such thing.'' " What!'' said the man, 
raisine his voice, " have I not received those blows?" ** Ay, 
now,''^ replied Demosthenes, ^ you do speak like a person that 
has been injured." So much, m his opinion, do the tone of 
voice and tne action contribute to gain the speaker credit in 
what he affirms. 

His action pleased the commonalty much: but people of 
taste (among whom wsus Demetrius the Phalerian) thought 
there was something in it iow^ inele^nt, and unmanly. Her^ 
mippus acquaints us, that ^sion, being asked his opinion of 
tiie ancient orators, and those of that time, said, — ^^ Whoever 
has heard the orators of former times, must admire the deco- 
rum and dignity with which they spoke. Yet when we read 
the orations of Demosthenes, we must allow they have more 
art in composition, and greater force." It is needless to men- 
tion, that, in his written orations, there was something ex- 
there 




made 

answer^ — ^ This Minerva was found the other day playine the 
whore m Colyttus." When a rascal, surnamed Chalcnus^ at- 
tempted to jest upon his late studies and long watchinss, he 
said, — ^* I know my lamp offends thee. But you need not 
wonder, mv countrymen, that we have so many robberies, 
when we have thieves of brass, and walls only of clay." 
Though more of his sayings might be produced, we shall pass 
them over, and go on to seek the rest of his manners and cha- 
racter in his actions and political conduct 

He tells us himself, that he entered upon public business in 
the time of the Phocian war;:]: and the same may be collected 
from his Philippics : for some of the last of them were deliver- 
ed after that war was finished, and the former relate to the im- 
mediate transactions of it It appears, also, that he was two- 

* Longinus will not allow him the least excelleiice in matters of humour or 
pleasant^. — Cap. xxriii. 

t That is, Brau. 

} In the one hundred and sixth Gfyn^^ad^ &7B hundred and thirty-dirBe 

years hefine the Christian era. DcnuirtfaenetwaitfaeDinhistwcntyHWTanA 
year* 
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and-thirhr years old when he was preparing his oration 
against Miaias: and yet, at that time, he had attained no 
name or power in the administration. This, indeed, seems to 
be the reason of his dropping the prosecution for a sum of 
money: for, 

-— — no prayer, no monng art 

E'er bent mat nerce, inexorable heart Pope. 



He was vindictive in his nature, and implacable in his 
sentments. He saw it a difficult thing, and out of tiiie reach 
of his interest, to pull down a man so well supported on all 
sides as Midias by wealth and friends ; and, therefore, he lis- 
tened to the application in his behalf. Had he seen any hopes 
or possibility of crushing his enemy, I cannot think that three 
thousand drachmas would have disarmed his anger. 

He had a glorious subject for his political ambition, to de* 
fend the cause of Greece against Philip. He defended it like 
a champion worthy of such a charge, and soon gained great 
reputation, both for eloquence and for the bold truths miich 
he spoke. He was admired in Greece, and courted by the 
king of Persia. Nay, Philip himself had a much hi^er opi* 
nion of him than the other orators ; and his enemies acknow- 
ledge that they had to contend with a great man : for ^schines 
ana Hyperides, in their very accusations, gave him such a 
character. 

I wonder, therefore, how Theopompus could say that he 
was a man of no steidiness, y^h6wis never long pleased 
either with the same persons or things: for, on the contrary^ 
it appears, that he abode by the party and the measures which 
he nrst adopted; and was so far trom quitting them during his 
life, that he forfeited his life, rather than he would forsake 
them. Demades, to excuse the inconsistency of his public 
character, used to say, — ^* I may have asserted things contra- 
ry to my former sentiments, but not any thing contrary to the 
true interest of the commonwealth.'' Melanopus, who was 
of the opposite party to Callistratus, often suffered himself to 
be bousht off, and then said, by way of apology, to the peo- 
ple, — ^^It is true, tiie man is my enemy, put tne public good 
IS an overruling consideration." And Nicodemus the Mes 
senian, who first appeared strong in the interest of Cassander, 
and afterwards in that of Demetrius, said, — ^' He did not con- 
tradict himself, for it was always the best way to listen to the 
strongest'' But we have nothing of that kind to alle^ 
against Demosthenes. He never was a time-server either in 
his words or actions. The key of politics, which he firsi 
touched, he kept to without variation. 

Panstius the philosopher asserts, that most of his orations 
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are written on this principle, that virtue is to be chosen for hei 
own »ake only; that, for instance, of the Crowrij that against 
•SristocrateSf that /or the Immunities, and the Philippics. In 
all these orations, ne does not exhort his countrymen to that 
which is most agreeable, or easy, or advantageous ; but points 
out honour and propriety as the first objects, and leaves the 
safety of the state as a matter of inferior consideration. So 
that, if, beside that noble ambition which animated his mea- 
sures, and the generpus turn of his addresses to the people, he 
had been blest with the courage that war demands, and had 
kept his hands clean of bribes, lie would not have been num- 
bered with such orators as M irocles, Polyeuctus. and Hy- 
perides, but have deserved to be placed in a higher sphere 
with Cimon, Thucydides, and Pericles. 

Among those who took the reins of government after him,* 
Phocion, though not of the party in most esteem, I mean that 
which seemed to favour the Macedonians; yet, on account of 
his probity and valour, did not appear at all inferior to Ephi- 
altes, Aristides, and Cimon. But Demosthenes had neither 
the courage that could be trusted in the field, nor was he (as 
Demetrius expresses it) sufficiently fortified against the im- 
pressions of money. Though he bore up against the assaults 
of corruption from Philip and the Macedonians, yet he was 
taken by the gold of Susa and Ecbatana: so that he was much 
better qualified to recommend, than to imitate, the virtues of 
our ancestors. It must be acknowledged, however, that he 
excelled all the orators of his time, except rhocion, in his life 
and conversation. And we find in his orations, that he told 
the people the boldest truths, that he opposed their inclina- 
tions, and corrected their errors with the greatest spirit and 
freedom. Theopompus also acquaints us, that when tne Athe- 
nians were for having him manager of a certain impeachment, 
and insisted upon it in a tumultuarv manner, he would not 
comply, but rose up and said, — ^^ My friends, I will be your 
counsellor whether you will or no; out a false accuser I wiU 
not be, how much soever you may wish it'* His behaviour 
in the case of Antipho was of the aristocratic castt The peo- 
ple had acquitted him in the general assembly ; and yet he car- 
ried him before the Areopagus, where, without regarding the 

* Tuv 7BV jur* avToy, seems as it wonld do, with the little paraphrase we 
hare given it; for Phocion did certainly hold the reins of ffOTemment when 
Demosthenes was no more. At the same time, we must ocMserve, that some 
insist that the emendation of Wolfius, mv jhv mr* outov, should take place, be- 
cause Phocion was contemporary to Demosthenes ; and because Plutarck 
says afterwards, ras 7c ko^' aurov f qroyoc, ^i» li Aats, nSojiai ^muumvo, aai tit pi» 
ropuXaSf. 

t See his oration de Corond. 
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nfience it might give the people, he proved that he had pro* 
mised Philip to burn the arsenal ; upon which he was con- 
demned by the council, and put to death. He likewise ac- 
cused the priestess Theoris of several misdemeanors; and, 
among the rest, of her teaching the slaves manv arts of impo- 
sition. Such crimes, he insisted, were capital ; and she was 
delivered over to the executioner. 

Demosthenes is said to have written the oration for Apollo- 
dorus, by which he carried his cause a^nst the general Timo- 
theus, in an action of debt to the public treasury ; as also iJiose 
others against Phormio and Stephanus;* which was a just 
exception against his character : for he composed the oration 
whicn Phormio had pronounced against ApoUodorus. This, 
therefore, was like furnishing two enemies with weapons out 
of the same shop to fight one another. He wrote some public 
orations for others, bdtbre he had any concern in the adminis- 
tration himself, namely, those against Androtion, Timocrates, 
and Aristocrates: for it appears mat he was only twenty-seven 
or twenty-eight jears of age when he published, those orations. 
That against Aristogiton, and that for the immunities, he de- 
liverea himself, at the request, as he says, of Ctesippus, the son 
of Chabrias ; though others tell us, it was because he paid his 
addresses to the young man's mother. He did not, however, 
marry her; for his wiie was a woman of Samos, as Demetrius 
the Magnesian informs us, in his account of persons of tiie 
same name. It is uncertain whether that against ^schines, 
for " betraying his trust as ambassador,''! was ever spoken ; 
though Idomeneus affirms that^schines was acquitted only by 
thirty votes. This seems not to be true, at least so far as may 
be conjectured from both their orations concerning the crown : 
for neither of them expressly mentions it as a cause that ever 
came to trial. But this is a point which we shall leave for 
others to decide. 

Demosthenes, through the whole course of his political con- 
duct, left none of the actions of the kin^ of Macedon undis- 
paraged. Even in time of peace, he laid nold on every oppor- 
tunity to raise suspicions against him among the Atiienians, 
and to excite their resentment Hence, Philip looked upon 
him as a person of tiie greatest importance in Athens : and 
when he went with nine other deputies to the court or that 

* Dacier eires a quite cootrary sense. Instead of, agcdnH Phormio^ he 
•ays yor PhomUo^ pour Phormum; thoush the Greel is »s wfos ^f^itntu 
Probably he had a copy with a different reaiding, but he does not m^ition it 

-t In this oration, Demosthenes accused iEschines of many capital crimei 
oommitted in tito embany on which he was sent to oblige Philip to swear to 
the articles of peace. Sioth that oration, and the answer of JKschinet, are 
still extant. 

Vol. IV. ^I. 
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prince, after having given them all audience, he answered the 
speech of Demosthenes with greater care than the rest Aa 
to oUier marks of honour and respect, Demosthenes had not 
an eaual share in them ; they were bestowed principally upon 
^scnines and Philocrates. They, therefore, were large in the 
praise of Philip on all occasions ; and they insisted, in particu* 
far, on his eloquence, his beauty, and even his being able to 
drink a great quantity of liquor. Demosthenes, who could not 
bear to hear him praised, turned these thines off as trifles :— 
" The first," he said, " was the property of the sophist, the 
second of a woman, and the third of a sponge; and not one of 
them could do any credit to a kins." 

Afterwards it appeared that nothing was to be expected but 
war ; for, on one hand, Philip knew not how to sit down in 
tranquillity; and, on the other,I)emosthenes inflamed the Athe- 
nians. In tliis case, the first step the orator took, was to put 
the people upon sending an armament to Euboea, which was 
brought under the yoke of Philip by his petty tyrants. Ac- 
cordingly, he drew up an edict, m pursuance of which they 
passed over to that peninsula, and drove out the Macedo- 
nians. His second operation was the sending succours to the 
Byzantians and Perinthians, with whom Philip was at war. 
He persuaded the people to drop their resentment, to forget 
the faults which both those nations had committed in llie con- 
federate war, and to send a body of troops to their assistance. 
They did so, and it saved them from ruin. After this he went 
ambassador to the states of Greece j and, bv his animating 
address, brought them almost all to join in the league against 
Philip. Besides the troops of the several cities, they took an 
army of mercenaries, to the number of fifteen thousand foot, 
and two thousand horse, into pay, and readily contributed to 
the charge. Theophrastus tells us, that, when the allies de- 
sired their contributions might be settled, Crobylus the orator 
answered, — ^^ That war could not be brought to any set diet" 

The eyes of all Greece were now upoii these movements ; 
and all were solicitous for the event The cities of Euboea, 
the Achaeans, the Corinthians, the Megarensians, the Leuca- 
dians, the Cocyra&ans, had each seversdlv engaged for them- 
selves against the Macedonians. Yet the greatest work re- 
mained lor Demosthenes to do ; which was to bring the The- 
bans over to the league. Their country bordered upon Attica ; 
they had a great army on foot, and were then reckoned the best 
soldiers in Greece. But thev had recent obligations to Philip 
in the Phocian war ; and, therefore, it was not easy to draw 
them from him; especially when diey considered the fre- 
Quent quarrels and acts of hostility, in which their vicinity to 
Athens engaged them. 
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Mean tune Philip^ elated with his success at Amphissa« sur- 
prised Elatea, and possessed himself of Phocis. The Athe- 
nians were struck with astonishment, and not one of them 
durst mount the rostrum: no one knew what advice to give; 
hut a melancholy silence reigned in the city. In this distress 
Demosthenes alone stood forth, and proposed that application 
should be made to the Thebans. lie likewise animated the 
people in his usual manner, and inspired tiiem with fresh hopes ; 
in consequence of which, he was sent ambassador to Theoes. 
some others being joined in commission with him. Philip, 
too, on his part, as Marsyas informs us, sent Amyntus and 
Clearchus, two Macedonians, Daochus the Thessalian, and 
Thrasidscus the Elean,* to answer the Athenian deputies. 
The Thebans were not ignorant what way their true interest 
pointed; but each of them had the evils of war before his 
eyes; for their Phocian wounds were still fresh upon them. 
However, the powers of the orator, as Theopompus tells us, 
rekindled their courage and ambition so efiectually, that all 
other objects were disregarded. They lost sight of fear, of 
caution, of every prior attachment, ana, throu^n the force of 
his eloquence, fell with enthusiastic transports into the path of 
honour. 

So powerful, indeed, were the efforts of the orator, that 
Philip immediately sent ambassadors to Athens to apply for 
peace. Greece recovered her spirits, whilst she stood waiting 
for the event: and not only the Athenian generals, but the 

Sivemors of Bceotia, were ready to execute me commands of 
emosthenes. All ^e assemblies, as well those of Thebes as 
those of Athens, were under his direction : he was equally be- 
loved, equally powerful in both places ; and, as Theopompus 
shows, it was no more than his merit claimed. But the supe- 
rior power of fortune, which seems to have been working a 
revolution, and drawing the liberties of Greece ♦o a period at 



eyent. .Among tne rest, ine priesi:esa...M iipoiio aeiiverea 
dreadful oracles; and an old prophecy from the Sibylline books 
was then much repeated : — 

Far from Thermodon's banks, when, stain'd with blood, 
BoBotia trembles o'er the crimaon flood. 



On eag^-pioions let me pierce ^ sky. 
And lee the ranquiah'd weep, the yictor die ! 



* As the ooantry of Amyntus and Ciearchns is mentioned, so in all pratNi- 
iMlity was that c^ the other ambassadors who were to act with them* The 
text, as it now stands, is Ajuwrav juv mi KAcofxo* Mcucdovof, Apavpv d< m 
OfotroAov Ml GpoovSaiov. lie mi befiire Oeo-o-aXo* should probably be Uikefl 
anray. As to Thrasidasus, we find in Phitarch's Morals, tbix he was an Elean 
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This Thermodon^ they say, is a small river in our country, 
near Chaeronea, which falls into the Cephisus. At present we 
know no river of that name; but we conjecture that the Hae- 
mon, which runs by the temple of Hercules, where the Greeks 
encamped, might then be called Thermodon; and the battle 
having filled itwith blood and the bodies of the slain, it might, 
on that account, change its appellation. Duris, indeed, says, 
that Thermodon was not a river; but that some of the soldiers, 
as they were pitching their tents, and opening the trenches, 
found a small statue, with an inscription, which signified, that 
the person represented was Thermodon, holding a wounded 
Amazon in his arms. He adds, that there was another oracle 
on the subject, much taken notice of at that time:— 



-Fell bird of prey, 



Wait thou the plenteous harvest, which the sword 
Will giye thee on Thermodon. 

But it is hard to say what truth there is in these accounts. 

As to Demosthenes, he is said to have had such confidence 
in the Grecian arms, and to have been so much elated with the 
courage and spirit of so many brave men calling for the enemy, 
that he woula not sufier them to regard any oracles or pro- 
phecies. He told them that he suspected the prophetess her- 
self of Philippizing. He put the Thebans in mind of Epa- 
minondas, and the Athenians of Pericles, how they reckoned 
such thin^ as mere pretexts of cowardice, and pursued the 
plan which their reason had dictated. Thus far Demosthenes 
acquitted himself like a man of spirit and honour. But in the 
battle, he performed nothing worthy of the glorious things he 
had spoken. He quitted his post; he threw away his arms; 
he fied in the most infamous manner; and was not ashamed, as 
Pytheas says, to belie the inscription which he had put upon 
his shield in solden characters, — to good poktune. 

Immediately after the victory, Philip, in the elation of his 
heart, committed a thousand excesses. He drank to intoxica- 
tion, and danced over the dead, making a kind of song of the 
first part of the decree which Demosthenes had procured, and 
beating time to it: — Demosthenes the Pseaniauj son oj De^ 
mostheneSy has decreed. But when he came to be sober again, 
and considered the dangers with which he had lately been sur- 
rounded, he trembled to think of the prodigious force and 
power of that orator, who had obliged him to put both ernpire 

hours of tiiat day.** 



and life on the cast of a day, on a few 



Demades the orator contributed to bring him to the ri^t use of his rem 
MOD, wheD he told him with such distmguished magnanimity, — ** That finiune 
^d placed bim ia the cbancter of AgMttCTMion^ but that be chose to play 
the part of TbernteB^** 
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The fame of Demosthenes reached the Persian court ; and 
the kine wrote letters to his lieutenants, commanding them to 
supply nim with money, and to attend to him more than to any 
otner man in Greece; because he best knew how to make a 
diversion in his favour, by raising fresh troubles, and findinjg 
employment for the Macedonian arms nearer home. This 
Alexander afterwards discovered by the letters of Demos^ 
thenes which he found at Sardis, and the papers of the Persian 
governors, expressing the sums which had been given him. 

When tiie Greeks had lost this great battle, those of tiie 
contrary faction attacked Demosthenes, and brought a variety 
of public accusations against him. The people, however, not 
only acquitted him. but treated him with the same respect as 
before, and called him to the helm again, as a person whom 
they knew to be a well-wisher to his country: so that when 
the bones of those who fell at Chaeronea were brought home 
to be interred, they pitched upon Demosthenes to make the 
funeral oration. They were, therefore, so far from bearing 
their misfortune in a mean and ungenerous manner, as Theo- 

Eompus, in a tragical strain, represents it, that, by the gi*eat 
onour they did the counsellor, they showed they did not re- 
pent of having followed his advice. 

Demosthenes, accordingly, made the oration. But, after 
this, he did not prefix his own name to his edicts, because he 
considered. fortune as inauspicious to him; but sometimes that 
of one friend, sometimes that of another, till he recovered his 
spirits upon die deaUi of Philip: for that prince did not long 
survive nis victory at Chaeronea; and his fate seemed to be 
presignified in the last of the verses above quoted : — 

And see the yanquisbed weep, the yictor die ! 

Demosthenes had secret intelligence of the death of Philip; 
and, in order to prepossess the people with hopes of some 
good success to come, he entered the assembly with a gay 
countenance, pretending he had seen a vision which announced 
something great for Athens. Soon after messengers came with 
an account of Philip's death. The Athenians immediately of- 
fered sacrifices of acknowledgment to the gods for so happy 
an event, and voted a crown for Pausanias, who killed him, 
Demosthenes, on this occasion, made his appearance in mag- 
nificent attire, and with a garland on his head, though it was 
only the seventh day after his daughter's death, as 3ischines 
tells us, who, on that account, reproaches him as an unnatural 
feither. But he must himself have been of an ungenerous and 
dDTeminate disposition, if he considered tears and iameiitatiow% 
as marks of a kind and afiectionate parent, and coxvdLfiTMv!^^^ 
mMn who bore such a loss with moaeration. 

Voi^ IV. 3 
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At the same time, I do not pretend to say the Athenians 
were right in crowning themselves with flowers, or in sacri- 
ficing, upon the death of a prince who had behaved to them 
with so much gentleness and humanity in their misfortunes: 
for it was a meanness, below contempt, to honour him in his life, 
and admit him a citizen ; and yet, after he was fallen by the 
hands of another, not to keep their joy witiiin any bounds, bui 
to insult the dead, and sing trmmphal songs, as if they had per 
formed some extraordinary act of valour. 

I commend Demosthenes, indeed, for leaving the tears, and 
other instances of mourning, which his domestic misfortunes 
might claim, to the women, and goine about such actions as he 
thought conducive to the welfare of his country: for I think 
a man of such firmness and other abilities as a statesman ought 
to have, should always have the common concern in view, and 
look upon his private accidents or business as considerations 
much inferior to the public : in consequence of which, he will 
be much more careful to maintain his dignity, than actors who 
personate kings and tjrants; and yet these, we see, neither 
laugh nor weep according to llie dictates of their own passions, 
but as they are directed by the subject of the drama. It is 
universally acknowledged, that we are not to abandon the un- 
happy to their sorrows, but to endeavour to console them by 
rational discourse, or by turning their attention to more agree- 
able objects; in the same manner as we desire those who nave 
weak eyes, to turn them from bright and dazzling colours, to 
^een, or others of a softer kind. And what better consola- 
tion can there be under domestic afflictions, than to attemper 
and alleviate them with the public success;* so that, by such 
a mixture, the bad may be corrected by the good. These re- 
flections we thought proper to make, because we have observed 
that this discourse of ^schines has weakened tbe minds of 
many persons, and put them upon indulging all the effeminacy 
of sorrow. 

Demosthenes now solicited the states of Greece again, and 
they entered once more into the league. The Thebans, being 
furnished with arms by Demosthenes, attacked the garrison in 
their citadel^ and killed ereat numbers; and the Athenians 
prepared to join them in the war. Demosthenes mounted the 
rostrum almost every day; and he wrote to the king of Per- 

* In the printed text, it is varfiSos anxooats, bat the Vtdcoh. and another 
manuscript eive us eunxouo^ . Some question whether xaivuv roduv can mean 
public joy, though wa!^ does certainly sometimes mean the affections or pas- 
sions in general. It would, indeed, be good sense to say, We onj^ht to lose 
our priyate sorrows in the public : Dost thou mourn tor tfayseUTwhen tlqr 
country is perishing? But that interpretation would not agree with what fiu- 
InwD, roif ^iKnociv aq>avi^ttrav ra x«f»i »^ '^^ ^od may be corrected by the good. 
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sia's lieutenants in Asia, to invite them to commence hostili- 
ties from that Quarter against Alexander, whom he called a 
boVf a second Margites, 

Dxxt when Alexander had settled the afiairs of his own coun- 
try, and marched into Bceotia with all his forces, the pride of 
the Athenians was humbled, and the spirit of Demosthenes 
died away. They deserted the Thebans; and that unhappy 
people had to stand the whole fury of the war by themselves ; 
in consequence of which they lost their city. The Athenians 
were in great trouble and confusion ; and they could think of 
no better measure than the sending Demosthenes and some 
others ambassadors to Alexander. But Demosthenes, dread- 
ing the anger of that monarchy turned back at Mount Cithaeron, 
and relinquished his commission. Alexander immediately sent 
deputies to Athens, who (according to Idomeneus and Duris) 
demanded that they would deliver up ten of their orators. But 
the greatest part, and those tlie most reputable of the histo- 
rians, say, that he demanded only these eight: Demosthenes, 
Polyeuctus, Ephialtes, Lycurgus, Myrocles, Damon, Callis- 
thenes, and Charidemus. On this occasion, Demosthenes ad- 
dressed the people in the fable of the sheep who were to e;ive 
up their dogs to Uti^ wolves, before they would grant them 
peace : by which he insinuated, that he and the other orators 
were the guards of the people, as the dogs were of the flock ; 
and that ^exander was the great wolf they had to treat with. 
And again, — ^^ As we see merchants carrying about a small 
sample in a dish, by which they sell large quantities of wheat ; 
so yon, in us, without knowing it, deliver up the whole body 
of citizens." These particulars we have from Aristobulus of 
Cassandria. 

The Athenians deliberated upon the point in full assembly ; 
and Demades seeing them in great perplexity, offered to go 
alone to the king of Macedon, and intercede for the orators, 
on condition that each of them would give him five talents; 
whe&er it was that he depended upon the friendship that 
prince had for him, or whether he hoped to find him, like a 
lion, satiated with blood : he succeededf, however, in his appli- 
cation for the orators, and reconciled Alexander to the city. 

When Alexander returned to Macedon, the reputation of 
Demades, and the other orators of his party, greatly increased ; 
and that of Demosthenes gradually aeclmed. It is true, he 
raised his head a little, when Aris, king of Sparta, took the 
field:— but it soon fell again; for the Athenrans refused to 

* Homer wrote a latiro againit this Ma^sites, who appean to have been a 
rery cootemptible character. 
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join him, Agis was killed in battle, and the Lacedsemonians 
entirely routed. 

About this time,* the affair concerning the crown came 
again upon the carpet The information was first laid under 
me archonship of Chserondas ; and the cause was not deter- 
mined till ten years after,t under Aristophon. It was the 
most celebrated cause that ever was pleaded, as well on ac- 
count of the reputation of the orators, as the generous be- 
haviour of the judges : for though the prosecutors of Demos- 
thenes were then in jgreat power, as being entirely in the Ma- 
cedonian interest, * the judges would not rive their voices 
against him : but on the contrary, acquitted him so honour- 
ably, that ^schines had not a fifth part of the suffrages.! 
JE^schines immediately quitted Athens, and spent the rest of 
his days in teaching rhetoric at Rhodes and in Ionia. 

It was not long after this, that Harpalus came from Asia to 
Athens. 5 He had fled^ from the service of Alexander, both 
because ne was conscious to himself of having falsified his 
trust, to minister to his pleasure, and because he dreaded his 
master, who now was become terrible to his best friends. As 
ne applied to the people of Athens for shelter, and desired 
protection for his ships and treasures, most of the orators had 
an eye upon the gold, and supported his application with all 
their interest Demosthenes at first advised them to order 
Harpalus off immediately, and to be particularly careful not to 
involve the city in war again, without any just or necessary 
cause. 

Yet a few days after, when they were taking an account of 
the treasure, Harpalus perceiving that Demosthenes was much 
pleased with one of the king's cups,^ and stood admiring the 
workmanship and fashion, desired him to take it in his hand, 
and feel the weight of the gold. Demosthenes being surprised 

* Demosthenes rebuilt the walls of Athens at his own expense ; for which 
the people, at the motion of Ctesiphon,^ decreed him a crown of gold. This 
excited the envy and jealousy of ^scmnes, who thereupon brought that &- 
mous impeachment against Demosthenes which occasioned his inimitable 
oration ae Corond. 

t Plutarch must be mistaken here. It does not appear, upon the ezactest 
calculation, to have been more than eight years. 

1 This was a very ig^nominious circumstance ; for if the accuser had not a 
firai part of the suffrages, he was fined a thousand drachmas. 

i Harpalus had the charge of Alexander's treasure in Babylon, and, flatter- 
mg himself that he would never return from his Indian expedition, be gare 
in to all manner of crimes and excesses. At last, when he found that Alexan- 
der was really returning, and that he took a severe account of such people at 
himself; be thought proper to march off with 5,000 taknt^ and 6,000 mdo, 
into Attica. 
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at the weight, and asking Harpalus how much it might hring^ 
he smiled, ana said^ — ^^ It will bring you twenty talents.'' Ana 
as soon as it was night, he sent him the cup with that sum : for 
Harpalus knew welienough how to distinguish a man's passion 
for gold, by his pleasure at the sight, and the keen looks he 
cast upon it Demosthenes could not resist the temptation ; 
it maae all the impression upon him that was expected; he 
received the money, like a garrison, into his house, and went 
over to the interest of Harpalus. Next day, he came into the 
assembly with a Quantity of wool and bandages about his 
neck ; and when tne people called upon him to get up and 
speak, he made sims mat he had lost nis voice: upon which, 
some that were by, said, — " It was no common hoarseness 
that he had got in Uie night : it was a hoarseness occasioned 
by swallowing gold and silver." Afterwards, when all the 
people were apprised of his taking the bribe^ and he wanted to 
speak in his own defence, they would not suffer him, but raised 
a clamour, an^d expressed their indignation. At the same 
time^ somebody or other stood up, and said, sneeringly, — 
^ Will you not listen to the man with the cup ?"* The Athe- 
nians then immediately sent Harpalus off; and fearing they 
might be called to account for the money with which the ora- 
tors had been corrupted, they made a strict inquiry after it, 
and searched all their houses, except that of Callicles, the son 
of Arrenides, whom they spared, as Theoponipus says, be- 
cause he was newly married, and his bride was in his house. 

At the same time, Demosthenes, seemingly with a design 
to prove his innocence, moved for an order, that the afiSr 
should be brought before the court of Areopagus, and all per- 
sons punished who should be found guilty of taking brines. 
In consequence of which, he appeared before that court, and 
was one of the first that were convicted. Being sentenced to 
pay a fine of fifty talents, and to be imprisoned till it was paid, 
the disgrace of his conviction, and the weakness of his consti- 
tution, which could not bear close confinement, determined 
him to fly; and this he did. undiscovered by some, and assist- 
ed by others. It is said that when he was not far from the 
city, he perceived some of his late adversaries following,t and 
endeavoured to hide himself. But they called to him by name ; 

* This allades to a custom of the ancient^ at their feasts, wherein it was 
asnal for the cup to pass frcum hand to hand ; and the pencm who held it sung 
a song, to which the rest gave attention. 

t It is recoiled by Phocius, that iSschines, wh<m he left Athens, was ibl* 
lowed in Uke manner, and assisted by Demosuenes ; and that when he offer- 
ed him consolations, be made the same answer. Plutarch likewise mentioDS 
this circumstance in the liveB of the ten orators. 

Vol. IV. ^M 8* 
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and when they came nearer, desired him to take some neces- 
sary supphes of money, wnich they had brought with Ihem 
for that purpose. They assured him, they had no other design 
in following, and exhorted him to take courage. But Demos- 
thenes gave into more violent expressions of ffrief than ever, 
and sai^ — ^^ What comfort can I nave, when 1 leave enemies 
in this city more eenerous than it seems possible to find friends 
m any other?'' He bore his exile in a ver^ weak and effemi- 
nate manner : for the most part, he resided in ^gina or Trod- 
zene ; where, whenever he looked towards Attica, the tears 
fell from his eyes. In his expressions, there was nothing of a 
rational firmness ; nothing answerable to the bold thines he 
had said and done in his administration. When he left Athens, 
we are told, he lifted up his hands towards the citadel, ana 
said, — ^^0 Minerva, goddess of those towers, whence is it 
that thou delightest in three such monsters as an owl, a dra- 
gon, and the people ?" The young men who resorted to him 
for instruction, he advised, by no means, to meddle with af- 
fairs of state. He told them, — ^^ That if two roads had been 
shown him at first, the one leading to the rostrum and Ihe bu- 
siness of the assembly, and the other to certain destructioni 
and he could have foreseen the evils that awaited him in Uie 
political walk, the fears, the envy, the calumny, and conten- 
tion, he would have chosen that road which led to immediate 
death.'' 

During the exile of Demosthenes, Alexander died.* The 
Greek cities once more combining upon that event, Demos- 
thenes performed great things ; and, among the rest, drew a 
line of circumvallation around Antipater, wnom he had shut 
up in Lamia. P3rtheas the orator, with Callimedon and Ca- 
rabus, left Athens, and, going over to Anti^ter, accompanied 
his friends and ambassadors in their applications to the Gnreeks, 
and in persuading them not to desert the Macedonian cause, 
nor listen to the Athenians. On the other hand, Demosthenes 
joined the Athenian deputies, and exerted himself greaUy with 
uiem in exhorting the states to fall with united efforts upon 
the Macedonians, and drive them out of Greece. Phylarchus 
tells us, that, in one of the cities of Arcadia, Pytheas and De- 
mosthenes spoke with great acrimony; the one in pleading for 
the Macedonians, and the other for the Greeks. Pytheas is 
reported to have said, — ^^ As some sickness is always supposed 
to be in the house into which ass's milk is brought; so the 
city which an Athenian embassy ever enters, must necessa^ 
rily be in a sick and decaying condition." Demosthenes tum- 

* Oljrmp. cxiv. Demottfasnes was then in bif fifiy-eii^ year. 
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ed the comparison against him, by saying, — ^' As ass's milk 
never enters but for curing the sick ; so the Athenians never 
appear but for remedying some disorder.'^ 

The people of Athens were so much pleased with this re- 
partee, that they immediately voted for the recall of Demos- 
llienes. It was Damon the Pseanian, cousin-german to Demos- 
thenes, who drew up the decree. A galley was sent to fetch 
him from ^gina; and when he came up from the Piraeus to 
Athens, the whole body of citizens went to meet and to con- 
gratulate him on his return j insomuch that there was neither 
a magistrate nor priest left m the town. Demetrius of Mag- 
nesia acquaints us, that Demosthenes lifted up his hands to- 
wards heaven in thanks for that happy dav: — ^^ Happier,'' said 
he, ^' is my return than that of Akibiaaes. It was Uirough 
compulsion that the Athenians restored him, but me they have 
recalled from a motive of kindness." 

The fine^ however, still remained due; for they could not 
extend their grace so far as to repeal his sentence: but they 
found out a method to evade the law, while Hiey seemed to 
comply with it It was the custom, in the sacrifices to Jupiter 
the Preserver, to pay the persons who prepared and adorned 
the altars. They, therefore, appointed Demosthenes to this 
chaise; and ordered that he should have fiftv talents for his 
trouble, which was the sum his fine amounted to. 

But he did not long enjoy his return to his country. The 
afiairs of Greece soon went to ruin. Thev lost the battle of 
Crano in the month of August,* a Maceaonian garrison en- 
tered Munychia in SeptemTOr,t and Demosthenes lost his life 
in October.! 

It happened in the following manner: — When news was 
brought that Antipater and Craterus were coming to Athens, 
Demosthenes and those of his party hastened to get out pri- 
vately before their arrival. Hereupon, the people, at the mo- 
tion of Demades, condemned them to death. As they fled 
different ways, Antipater sent a company of soldiers about the 
countrv to seize them. Archias, surnamed PhugadotherctSj or 
the exile-hunteTj was their captain. It is said he was a native 
of Thurium, and had been some time a tragedian ; they add, 
that Polus of ^gina, who excelled all the actors of his time, 
was his scholar. Hermippus reckons Archias among the dis- 
ciples of Lacritos the rhetorician; and Demetrius says he 
spent some time at the school of Anaximenes. This Archias, 
however, drew Hyperides the orator, Aristonicus of Marar 
thon, and Hjrmeraeus, the brother of Demetrius the Phalerean, 
out of the temple of ^acus in iBgina, where they had taken 



* Metaffitiiioii. tBogdromioD. t Fj^anepiioo. 
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refuge, and sent them to Antipater at Cleonse. There tney 
were executed ; and Hyperides is said to have first had his 
tongue cut out. 

Archias being informed that Demosthenes had taken sane 
tuary in the temple of Neptune at Calauria, he and his Thra- 
cian soldiers passed over into it in row-boats. As soon as he 
was landed, he went to the orator, and endeavoured to per^ 
suade him to quit the temple, and go with him to Antipater, 
assuring him that he had no hard measure to expect But it 
happened that Demosthenes had seen a strange vision the night 
before. He thought that he was contending with Archias 
which could plav the tragedian the best; that ne succeeded in 
his action, had the audience on his side, and would certainly 
have obtained the prize, had not Archias outdone him in the 
dresses and decorations of the theatre. Therefore, when Ar- 
chias had addressed him with a great a|)pearance of humanity, 
he fixed his eyes on him, and said, without rising from his 
seat, — ^^ Neither your action moved me formerly, nor do your 

E remises move me now." Archias then began to threaten 
im; upon which he said, — ^'^ Before, you acted a part; now 
you speak as from the Macedonian tripod. Only wait a while, 
till I nave sent my last orders to my family.'' So saying, he 
retired into the inner part of the temple; and taking some 
paper, as if he meant to write, he put the pen in his mouth, 
and bit it a considerable time, as he used to do when thought- 
ful about his composition: after which, he covered his head, 
and put it in a reclining posture. The soldiers who stood at 
the aoor, apprehending tnat he took these methods to put ofi" 
the fatal stroke, laughed at him, and called him a cowaro. Ar- 
chias then approaching him, desired him to rise, and began to 
repeat the promises of making his peace with Antipater. De- 
mosthenes, who by this time felt the operation of the poison 
he had taken strong upon him, uncovered his face, and look- 
ing upon Archias, — ^^^Now," said he, ** you may act the part 
of Creon,* in the play, as soon as you please, and cast out this 
carcass of mine unburied. For my part, gracious Neptune! 
I quit thy temple with my breath within me; but Antipater 
and the Macedonians would not have scrupled to profane it 
with murder." By this time he could scarcely stand, and, 
therefore, desired them to support him. But in attempting to 
walk out, he fell by the altar, and expired witii a groan. 

Aristo says, he sucked the poison from a pen, as we have 
related it One Pappus, whose memoirs were recovered by 
Hermippus, reports, that, when he fell by the altar, there was 

* Alludinff to that passage in the Antigone of Sq>hocles, where Creon for 
bids the body of Polynices to be bmisd. 
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found on his paper the beginning of a letter: — ^< Demosthenea 
to Antipater,^ and nothing more. He adds, that people being 
forprised that he died so quickly, the Thracians who stood iS 
(he door, assured them that he took the poison in his hand out 
9f a piece of cloth, and put it to his mouth. To them it bad 
the appearance of gold. Upon inquiry made by Archias, a 
voung maid who served Demosthenes, said, he had long wore 
that piece of cloth by way of amulet Eratosthenes tells us, 
fliat ne kept the poison in the hollow of a bracelet button 
which he wore upon his arm. Many others have written upon 
the subject: but it is not necessary to give all their different 
accounts. We shall only add, that Democharis, a servant of 
Demosthenes, asserts, that he did not think his death owing to 
poison, but to the favour of the gods, and a happy providence, 
which snatched him from the cruelty of the Macedonians, by 
a speedy and easy death. He died on the sixteenth of Octo- 
ber, which is the most mournful day in the ceremonies of 
the Thesmophoria* The women keep it with fasting in the 
temple of Ceres. 

It was not long before the temple of Athens paid him the 
honours that were due to him, by erecting his statue in brass, 
and decreeing that the eldest of nis family should be maintsdn- 
ed in the Prytaneum^ at the public charge. This celebrated 
inscription was put upon the pedestal of his statue: — 

Divine in speech, in judgment, too, divine, 
Had yaloars wreath, Demosthenes, been thine. 
Fair Greece had still her freedom's ensign borne, 
And bcdd the scovii^ of Macedon in scorn ! 

For no r^ard is to be paid to those who say that Demosthenes 
himself uttered these lines in Calauria just before he took the 
poison.t 

A little before I visited Athens, the following adventure is 
said to have happened : — ^A soldier, being summoned to appear 
before the commanding officer upon some misdemeanor, put 
tiie little gold he had into the hands of the statue of Demos- 
thenes, which were in some measure clenched. A small plane- 
tree grew by it, and many leaves, either accidentallv lodged 
there DV the winds, or purposely so placed by the soldier, co- 
vered tne gold a consiaersible time. When he returned and 

* This was an annual festival in honour of Ceres. It began the fourteenth 
of October, and ended the eighteenth. The third day of the festivad was a 
day of fasting and mortification ; and this is the day that Plutarph speaks of. 

t This inscription, so fer from doing Demosthenes honour, is the greatest 
disgrace that the Athenians could have fastened on his memory. It reproaches 
\am with a weakness which, when the safety of his country was at stake, was 
ndi a depluraUe want of Tirtue and nnnbood, as no parti or taloits oooU 
atone ibr. 
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found his money entire, the fame of this accident was spread 
abroad, and many of the wits of Athens strove which could 
write the best copy of verses, to vindicate Demosthenes from 
the charge of corruption. 

As for l)emades, ne did not long enjoy the new honours he 
had acquired. The being who took it in charge to revenge 
Demosthenes, led him into Macedonia, where he justly perisn'- 
ed bv the hands of those whom he had basely flattered.^ "^^7 
had hated him for some time; but at last they caught him in a 
fact which could neither be excused nor pardoned. Letters 
of his were intercepted, in which he exhorted Perdiccas to 
seize Macedonia, and deliver Greece, — ^* which^" he said^ 
^^ hung only by an old rotten stalk,'' meaning Antipater. Di- 
narchus the Corinthian, accusing him of this treason. Cassan- 
der was so much provoked that ne stabbed his son in his arms, 
and afterwards gave orders for his execution. Thus, by the 
most dreadful misfortunes, he learned that traitors always first 
fell themselves; a truth which Demosthenes had often told 
him before, but he would never believe it Such, my Sossius^ 
is the life of Demosthenes, which we have compiled^ in the 
best manner we could^ from books and from tradition. 
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LIFE OF CICERO. 



Thb account we have of Helvia, the mother oi Cicero, is. 
that her family was noble,* and her character excellent Oi 
his father there is nothing said but in extremes: for some af- 
firm that he was the son oi a fuUer^t and educated in that trade, 
while others deduce his origin from Attius TuUius^ & prince 
who governed the Yolsci with great reputation. Be that as it 
may, 1 think the first of the family who bore the name of Ci- 
cero, must have been an extraordinary man ; and for that rea- 



lor me jLiauns cau a veicn cicer. ana ne naa a nat excrescence 
on the top of his nose in resemolance of a vetch, from which 
he eot that sumamcS As for the Cicero of whom we are 
writing, his friends advised him, on his first application to bu- 
siness, and soliciting one of the great offices of state, to lay 
aside or change that name. But he answered with great spirit, 
— ^ That he would endeavour to make the name of Cicero 
more glorious than that of the Scauri and the Catuli.'' When 
quaestor in Sicily, he consecrated in one of the temples, a vase, 
or some other onering, in silver, upon which he inscribed his 
two first names .Afarct/^ TulliuSy and, punning upon the third, 
ordered the artificer to engrave a vetch. Such is Uie account 
we have of his name. 

He was bom on the third of Januarv,[| the day on which 
the magistrates now sacrifice and pav their devotions for the 
health of the emperor; and it is said that his mother was de- 
livered of him without pain. It is also reported, that a spectre 
appeared to his nurse, and foretold, that tne child she had the 

* Cinnawas of this fimaHy. 

t Dioo tells us that Q. Galenas was the author of this calumny. Cioerck 
in his books de L^gibut^ has said enough to show that both his &ther and 
grandfiither were persons of property and of a liberal education. 

t The same prince to whom Coriolanus retired four hundred years before. 

f Pliny's account of the anma of this name is more probable. He sup- 
poses that the person who firsTbore it was remarkable for the culthration of 
T^ehes. So Fabius, Lentulus, and Piso, had their names &am beans, tares^ 
tndpeas. 

I In the six hundred and ibrty-sevenfl) year of Rome; a hundred and fiwr 
lears beibre the Christian era* Pompey was bom the same yes£« 
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happiness to attend, would one day prove a great benefit to the 
whole commonwealth of Rome. These things might have 
passed for idle dreams, had he not soon demonstrated the truth 
of the prediction. When he was of a proper age tx) go to 
school, nis genius broke out with so much lustre, and he gained 
so distinguished a reputation among the boys, that the fathers 
of some of them repaired to the schools to see Cicero, and to 
have specimens of his capacity for literature; but the less ci- 
vilized were angry with their sons, when they saw them take 
Cicero in the middle of them as they walked, and always give 
him the place of honour. He had tnat turn of genius and dis- 
position which Plato* would have a scholar and philosopher 
to possess. He had both capacity and inclination to learn all 
the arts, nor was there any branch of science that he despised, 
yet he was most inclined to poetry ; and there is still extant a 
poem, entitled Pontius Glaucus^ which was written by him 
when a boy, in tetrameter verse. In process of time, when 
he had studied this art with greater application, he was looked 
upon as the best poet, as well as the greatest orator in Rome. 
His reputation for oratory still remains, notwithstanding the 
considerable changes that have since been made in the lan- 
^age; but, as many ingenious poets have appeared since his 
time, his poetry has lost its credit, and is now neglected.:t 

when ne had finished those studies through which boys 
commonly pass, he attended the lectures of Pnilo the acade- 
mician, whom, of all the scholars of Clitomachus, the Romans 
most admired for his eloquence, and loved for his conduct At 
the same time he made ^reat improvement in the knowledge 
of the law, under Mucins Scsevola, an eminent lawyer, and 
president of the senate. He likewise got a taste of military 
Knowledge under Sylla, in the Marsian war.§ But afterwards, 
finding the commonwealth engaged in civil wars, which were 
likely to end in nothing but absolute monarchy, ne withdrew 
to a philosophic and contemplative life; conversing wiUi men 
of letters from Greece, and making further advances in sci- 
ence. This method of life he pursued till Sylla had made 

* Plato's Commonwealth, lib. ▼. 

t This Glaucus was a famous fishermao, who, after eating of a certain herb, 
jumped into the sea, and became one of the gods pf that element JEschylus 
wrote a tragedy on the subject. Cicero's poem is lost 

X Plutarch was a yery indifierent judge of the Latin poetry, and his speak- 
ing with so much ^vour of Cicero's, contrary to the opinion of JnveDiu and 
many others, is a strong proof of it. He translated Aratus into yerse at the 
ajge of seyenteen, and wroteapoem in praiseof tiie actions of Marnu, which, 
Scseyola said, would liye through innumerable ages. But he was oat in hii 
prophecy. It has long been dead. And the poem which he wrote in throe 
books on his own consulship, has shared the nme &te. 

I In the eji^iteenth yew of Us age. 
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himself master, and there appeared to be some established 
government again. 

About this tihie Sylla ordered the estate of one of the citi 
zens to be sold by auction, in consequence of his being killed 
as a person proscribed ; when it was struck off to Chryso- 

gonus, Sylla's freedman, at the small sum of two thousand 
rachmas. Roscius, the son and heir of the deceased, express- 
ed his indignation, and declared that the estate was wortn two 
hundred and fifty talents. Sylla, enraged at haying his con- 
duct thus publicly called in question, brought an action against 
Roscius for the murder of his father, and appointed Chryso- 
gonus to be the manager. Such was the dread of Sylla's 
cruelty, that no man offered to appear in defence of Roscius, 
and nothing seemed left for him but to fall a sacrifice. In this 
distress he applied to Cicero, and the friends of the young 
orator desired him to undertake the cause ; thinking he could 
not have a more glorious opportunity to enter the lists of fa«ne. 
Accordingly, he undertook his defence, succeeded, and gained 
^reat applause.* But fearing Sylla's resentment, he travelled 
into Greece, and gave out that the recovery of his health was 
the motive. Indeed, he was of a lean and slender habit, and 
his stomach was so weak, that he was obliged to be veiy 

faring in his diet, and not to eat till a late nour in the day. 
is voice, however, had a variety of inflections, but was at 
the same time harsh and unformed ; and as, in the vehemence 
and enthusiasm of speaking, he always rose into a loud key, 
there was reason to apprehend that it might injure his health. 

When he came to Aliens, he heard Antiochus the Ascalo- 
nite, and was charmed with the smoothness and grace of his 
elocution, thoudi he did not approve his new doctrmes in phi- 
losophy: for Antiochus had left the new •Academy y as it is 
called, and the sect of Carneades, either from clear conviction, 
and from lite strength of the evidence of sense, or else from 
a spirit of opposition to the schools of Clitomachus and Philo, 
ana had adopted most of the doctrines of the Stoics. But 
Cicero loved the new Academy ^ and entered more and more 
into its opinions ; having already taken his resolution, if he 
failed in his design of rising in the state, to retire from the 
forum and adi political intrigues, to Athens, and spend his 
days in peace in the bosom of philosophy. 

But not long after, he received the news of Sylla's death. 
His body by this time was strengdiened by exercise, and 
brought to a good habit His voice was formed, and, at the 
same time that it was full and sonorous, had gained a sufficient 
sweetness, and was brought to a key which his constitution 

* In Ui tirenty-MirflDth yisar. 
Vol. IV. N ft 
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could bear. Besides^ his friends at Rome solicited him by 
letters to return, and Antiochus exhorted him much to apply 
himself to public affairs. For which reasons, he exercised nis 
rhetorical powers afresh, as the best engines for business and 
calling forth his political talents. In snort, he suffered not a 
day to pass without either declaiming, or attending the most 
celebrated orators. In the prosecution of this design, he sailed 
to Asia and the island of Rhodes. Amon^t the rhetoricians 
of Asia, he availed himself of the instructions of Xenocles of 
Adramyttium, Dion^sius of Magnesia, and Menippus of Caria. 
At Rhodes he studied under the rhetorician Apollonius the 
son of Molo,* and the philosopher Posidonius. It is said, that 
Apollonius, not understanding the Roman language, desired 
Cicero to declaim in Greek ; and he readily complied, because 
he thought by that means his faults might the better be cor- 
rected. When he had ended his declamation, the rest were 
astonished at his performance, and strove which should praise 
him most ; but Apollonius showed no signs of pleasure while 
he was speaking; and when he had done, he sat a long time 
thoughtful and silent At last, observing the uneasiness it 
gave his pupil, he said, — ^ As for you, Cicero, I praise and 
admire vou, but I am concerned for the fate of Greece. She 
Iiad nothing left her but the glory of eloquence and erudition^ 
and you are carrying that too to Rome.^' 

Cicero now prepared to applj himself to public affairs with 
sreat hopes ot success : but his ^irit received a check from 
tne joracle at Delphi : for, upon his inauirin^ by what means 
he might rise to the greatest giory^, the priestess bade him 
** follow nature, and not take the opinion oSf the multitude for 
the guide of his life.'* Hence it was, that, after his coming to 
Rome, he acted at first with great caution. He was. timorous 
and backward in applying for public offices, and had the mor- 
tification to find hims^f ne^ected, and called a Greekj a scho^ 
Idstic ; terms which the artisans, and others the meanest of the 
Romans, are very liberal in applying. But as he was natu- 
rally ambitious of honour, and spurred on besides by his fa- 
ther and his friends, he betook himself to the bar. Nor was 
it by slow and insensible degrees that he gained the palm of 
eloquence; his fame shot forth at once, and he was distin- 
guisned above all the orators of Rome. Yet it is said that his 
turn for action was naturally as defective as that of Demos- 
thenes, and, therefore, he took all the advantage he could from 
tlie instruction of Roscius, who excelled in comedy, and of 

i^sop, whose talents lay in tragedy. This iBsop^ we are told, 

» 

* Not Apjtolloniiu the mm of JHoltu but AppoUmmu JHoh. The tame mk* 
CakeisfDadebyouraatbormtlMliibcfCfenr. • 
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when he was one day acting Atreus, in the part where he con- 
siders in what manner he should punish Thyestes, being work- 
ed up by his passion to a degree of insanity, with his sceptre 
struck a servant who happened suddenly to pass by, and laid 
him dead at his feet In consequence of these helps, Cicero 
found his powers of persuasion not a little assisted by action 
and just pronunciation. But as for those orators who ffave 
into a bawline manner, he laughed at them, and said, — ^' Their 
weakness made them get up into clamour, as lame men get on 
horseback.'' His excellence at hitting off a jest or repartee, 
animated his pleadings, and, therefore, seemed not foreign to 
the business of the forum; but by bringing it much into life, 
he offended numbers of people, and got me character of a ma- 
levolent man. 

He was appointed quaestor at a time when there was a great 
scarcity of corn ; and having Sicily for his province, he gave 
the people a great deal of trouble at first, by compelling them 
to send their corn to Rome. But afterwards, when they came 
to experience his diligence, his justice and moderation, they - 
honoured him more than any quaestor that Rome had ever sent 
them. About that time, a numoer of young Romans, of noble 
families, who lay under the charge of having violated the rules 
of discipline, and not behaved with sufficient courage in time 
of service, were sent back to the praetor of Sicily. Cicero un- 
dertook their defence, and acquitted himself of it with great 
ability and success. As he returned to Rome,^ much elated 
with these advantages, he tells us,* he met with a pleasant 
adventure. As he was on the road through Campania, meet- 
ing with a person of some eminence, with whom he was ac-^^^ 
quainted, he asked him, — ^^ What they said and thought of his 
actions in Rome V^ imagining that his name and the glory of 
his achievements had filled the whole city. His acquaintance 
answered^— ^* Why, where have you been then, Cicero, all this 
time?'' 

This answer dispirited him extremely: for he found that the 
accounts of his conduct had been lost in Rome, as in an im- 
mense sea, and had made no remarkable addition to his repu- 
tation. By mature reflection upon this incident, he was brought 
to retrench his ambition, because he saw that contention Tor 
glory was an endless thing, and had neither measures nor bounds 
to terminate it Nevertheless, his immoderate love of praise, 
and his passion for glorv, always remained with him, ana often 
interrupted his best and wisest designs. 

When he began to dedicate himself more earnestly to public 
businesSi he thought that, while mechanics know the name^ 

^InbiiontaoofiirPlaiMNu. _, . 
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ihe place, the use of every tool and instrument they take in 
their hands, though those things are inanimate, it would be 
absurd for a statesman, whose mnctions cannot be performer 
but by means of men, to be negligent in acquainting himsdc 
with the citizens. He, therefore, made it his business to com- 
mit to memory not only their names, but the place of abode 
of those of greater note, what friends they made use of, and 
what neighbours were in their circle : so that whatever road in 
Italy Cicero travelled, he could easily point out the estates 
and houses of his friends. 

Though his own estate was sufficient for his necessities, yet, 
as it was small, it seemed strange that he would take neither 
fee nor present for his services at the bar. This was most re- 
markable in the case of Verres. Verres had been praetor in 
Sicily, and committed numberless acts of injustice and oppres- 
sion. The Sicilians prosecuted him, and uicero gained the 
cause for them, not so much by pleading as by foroearing to 
plead. The magistrates, in their partianty to Verres, put off 
the trial by several adjournments to the last day;* and as Ci- 
cero knew there was no time for the advocates to be heard, 
and the matter determined in the usual method, he rose up, 
and said, — ^'^ There was no occasion for pleadings.'' He, 
therefore, brought up the witnesses, and after their deposi- 
tions were taken, insisted that the judges should give their 
verdict immediately. 

Yet we have an account of several humorous sayings of 
Cicero's in thb cause. When an emancipated slave, Caecilius 
hj name, who was suspected of being a Jew, would have set 
aside the Sicilians, and taken the prosecution of Verres upon 
himself,t Cicero said, — '^ What has a Jew to do with swine's 
flesh?" For the Romans call a boar-pig verres. And when 
Verres reproached Cicero with effeminacy, he answered, — 
* Why do you not first reprove your own children ?" For 
Verres had a young son who was supposed to make an infa- 
mous use of his advantages of person. Hortensius the orator 
did not venture directly to plead the cause of Verres, but he 
was prevailed on to appear for him at the laying of the fine, 
and nad received an ivory sphinx from him by way of consi- 
deration. In this case, Cficero threw out several enigmatical 
hints against Hortensius; and when he said.— ^< He knew not 
how to solve riddles," Cicero retorted, — ^* That is somewhat 
strange, when you have a sphinx in your house." 

* Not till tbe Uui day. Cicero brought it on ayeio dayi before Verres' 
friends were to come into office: but of the seven orations which were com* 
posed on the occasion, the two nrst only were delivered. A. IT. 683. 

t Cicero knew that Csecilius was secawtly a fiieDd to Verres, and wanted 
by this means to bring him o£ 
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Verres beixie thus condemned, Cicero set his fine at seyen 
hundred md mty thousand drachmm: upon which it was said 
by censorious people, that he had heen bribed to let him olET 
80 low.* The Sicilians, however, in acknowledgment of his 
assistance, brought him when he was sedile a number of things 
for his games, and other very valuable presents: but he was 
so far from considering his private advantage, that he made 
no other use of their generosity, than to lower the price of 
provisions. 

He had a handsome country-seat at Arphinum, a farm near 
Naples, and another at Pompeii, but neither of them were 
very considerable. His wife Terentia brought him a fortune 
of a hundred and twenty thousand denariij and he fell heir to 
something that amounted to ninety thousand more. Upon 
this he lived in a genteel, and at the same time, a frugal man- 
ner, with men of letters, both Greeks and Romans, about him. 
He rarely took his meal before sunset; not that business ot 
study prevented his sitting down to table sooner, but the 
weakness of his stomach, he thought, reauired that rogimen. 
Indeed, he was so exact in all respects in tne care of his health, 
-that he had his stated hours for rubbing and for the exercise 
of walking. By this management of his constitution, he gained 
a sufficient stock of health and strength for the groat labours 
and fatigues he afterwards underwent. 

He gave up the town house which belonged to his family to 
his brother, and took up his residence on the Palatine nill, 
tiiat those who came to pay tiieir court to him might not have 
too far to go : for he had a levee every day, not less than Cras- 
8us had for his groat wealth, or Pompey for his power and in- 
terest in the arm^; though they wero the most followed, and 
the greatest men in Rome. Pompey himself paid all due re- 
spect to Cicero, and found his political assistance very useful 
to him, both in rospect to power and reputation. 

When Cicero stood for the praetorship, he had many com- 
petitors who were persons of distinction, and^ yet he was re- 
turned first As a president in the courts of justice, he acted 
with f^reat int^ity and honour. Licinius Macer, who had 
great interest of his own, and^ was supported, besides, with 
uiat of Crassus, was accused before him of some default with 
respect to money. He had so much confidence in his own in- 
fluence and the activity of his friends, that when the judges 
were going to decide tne cause, it is said he went home, cut 

* This fine, indeed, was very inconsiderable. The legal fine for extortion, 
in rach cases as that of Verres, was twice the som extorted. The Sicilians 
laid a charge of 322.916/. against Verres : the fine must, therefore, hare been, 
645,833/. ; but 750,000 drachmas were no more than 24^1 8/L Plutarch must, 
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his hair, and put on a white habit, as if he had sained the 
Tictory, and was about to return so equipped to me forufn. 
But Crassus met him in his court-yard, ana told him, that all 
the judges had given verdict against him ; which affected him 
in such a manner, that he tum^ in again, took to his bed, and 
died.* Cicero gained honour by this affair, for it appeared 
that he kept strict watch against corruption in the court 

There was another person, named Vatinius, an insolent 
orator, who paid very little respect to the judges in his plead- 
ings. It happened that he hact his neck full of scrophulous 
swellings. This man applied to Cicero about some business 
or other; and as that magistrate did not immediately comply 
with his rec^uest, but sat some time deliberating, he said^ — 
** I could easily swallow such a thing, if I was praetor;*' upon 
which Cicero turned towards him, and made answer, — ^^ But 
I have not so large a neck.'' 

When there were only two or three days of his office unex- 
pired, an information was laid against Manilius for embez- 
zling the public money. This Manilius was a favourite of tiie 
people, and they thought he was only prosecuted on Pompey's 
account, being his particular friend. He desired to have a oay 
fixed for his trial : and as Cicero appointed the next day, the 
people were mucn offended, because it had been customary for 
the praetors to allow the accused ten days at the least The 
tribunes, therefore, cited Cicero to appear before the commons, 
and give an account of this proceeding. He desired to be 
heard in his own defence, which was to this effect : — ^ As I 
have always behaved to persons impeached with all the mo- 
deration and humanity that the laws will allow, I thought it 
wrong to lose the opportunity of treating Manilius wift the 
same candour. I was master only of one day more in my 
office of praetor, and consequently, must appoint that; for to 
leave the decision of the cause to another magistrate, was not 
the method for those who were inclined to serve Manilius." 
This made a wonderful chanj^ in the minds of the people; 
they were lavish in their praises, and desired him to under- 
take the defence himself. This he readily complied with; his 
regard for Pompey, who was absent, not being his least in- 
ducement In consequence hereof, he presented himself be- 

* The story is related differently by Valerius Maximns. He says that 
Macer was in court waiting the issue, and perceiving that Cicero was pro- 
ceeding to give sentence against him, he sent to infonn him that he was dead, 
and at the same time sunocated himself with his handkerchief. Cicero, 
therefore, did not pronounce sentence against him, by which means his estate 
was sayed to his son Licinius Calvus. Notwithstandmg this, Cicero himself 
in one of his epistles to Atticus, says, that he actuaDy condemned him : UDd 
in another of his epistles, he speaks of the popular esteem Ihii affiur pio* 
cared him.— Ctc. £p. ad. AU. L i. o. 3,4 
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fore the eommons agsin, and giving an account of the whole 
afGair, took opportunity to make severe reflections on those 
who fiivourea oligarchy, and envied the glory of Pompey. 

Yet for the sake of uieir country, the patricians joined the 
plebeians in raising him to the consulship. The occasion was 
this: — ^The change which Sylla introduced into the constitu- 
tion, at first seemed harsh and uneasy, but by time and custom 
it came to an establishment which many thought not a bad one. 
At present there were some who wanted to oring in another 
change, merely to gratify their own avarice, and without tfie 
least view to the public good. Pompey was engaged with the 
kings of Pontus and Armenia, and there was no force in Rome 
sufficient to suppress the authors of this intended innovation. 
They had a chief of a bold and enterprising spirit, and the 
most remarkable versatility of manners ; his name Lucius Ca- 
tiline. Beside a variety of other crimes, he was accused of 
debauching his own daughter, and killing his own brother. 
To screen nimself from prosecution for the latter, he persuade 
Sylla to put his brother among the proscribed, as if he had 
been still alive. These profligates, with such a leader, among 
other engagements of secrecy and fidelity, sacrificed a man, 
and ate of his flesh. Catiline had corrupted great part of the 
Roman youth, by indulging their desires in every form of 
pleasure, providing them wine and women, and setting no 
Dounds to nis expenses for these purposes. All Tuscany was 
prepared for a revolt, and most of Cisalpine Gaul. The vast 
inequality of the citizens in point of property, prepared Rome, 
too, for a change. Men of spirit amongst the nobility had 
impoverished memselves by their great expenses on public 
exhibitions and entertainments, on bribing for offices, and 
erecting magnificent buildings; by which means the riches of 
the city were fallen into the hands of mean people: in this 
tottering state of the commonwealth, there needed no ^at 
force to overset it, and it was in the power of any bold ad- 
venturer to accomplish its ruin. 

Catiline, however, before he began his operations, wanted 
. a strong fort to sally out from, and with that view stood for 
the consulship. His prospect seemed verj promising, because 
he hoped to have Caius Antonius for his colleague ; a man 
who had no firm principles, either good or bad, nor any reso- 
lution of his own, but would make a considerable addition to 
the power of him that led him. Manypersons of virtue and 
honour perceiving this danger, put up uicero for the consul- 
ship, ana the people accepted him with pleasure. Thus, Ca- 
tiline was baffled, and Cicero* and Caius Antonius appointed 

*" In fak fiiHy-tiihd yaer. 
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consuls; though Cicero's father was only of the equestrian 
order, and his competitors of patrician families. 

Catiline's designs were not yet discovered to the people. 
Cicero, however, at his entrance upon his office, haa great 
affairs on his hands, the preludes of what was to follow. On 
the one hand, those who had heen incapacitated by the laws 
of Sylla to bear offices, being neither inconsiderable in power 
nor in number, began now to solicit them, and make all possible 
interest with the people. It is true, they alleged many just and 
good arguments against the tyranny of Sylla, but it was an 
unseasonable time to give the administration so much trouble. 
On the other hand, the tribunes of the people proposed laws 
which had the same tendency to distress the government ; for 
they wanted to appoint decemvirs, and invest them with an 
unlimited power. This was to extend over all Italy, over 
Syria, and all the late conquests of Pompey. They were to be 
commissioned to sell the public lands in these countries ; to 
judge or banish whom they pleased ; to plant colonies ; to take 
money out of the public treasury ; to levy and keep on foot 
fvhat troops they thought necessary. Many Romans of high 
distinction were pleased with the bill, and in particular, An- 
tony, Cicero's colleague, for he hoped to be one of the ten. 
It was thought, too, that he was no stranger to Catiline's 
designs, and that he did not disrelish them on account of his 
ffreat debts. This was an alarming circumstance to all who 
had the ^ood of their country at heart 

This oanger, too, was the first that Cicero guarded against ; 
which he dm by getting the province of Macedonia decreed to 
Antony, and not taking that of Gaul, which was allotted to 
himself. Antony was so much affected wiUi this favour, that 
he was ready, like a hired player, to act a subordinate part 
under Cicero for the benefit of his country. Cicero having 
thus managed his colleague, began with greater courage to 
take his measures against ihe seditious party. He alleged 
his objections against the law in the senate, and effectually 
silenced the proposers.* They took another opportunity, 
however, and coming prepared, insisted that tne consuls 
should appear before tne people. Cicero, not in the least in- 
timidated, commanded the senate to follow him. He address- 
ed the commons with such success, that they tlirew out the 
bill ; and his victorious eloquence had such an effect upon the 
tribunes, that they gave up other things which they had been 
meditating. 

He was, indeed, the man who most effectually showed the 
Romans what charms eloquence can add to truth, and that 

^ This was the fint of bk iluvs cratiQiit, c2« i>^ w^^p'tirt^ 
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justice is inyincible when properly supported* He showed 
also, that a majgistrate who watches for tne good of the com- 
munity, shoumin his actions always prefer right to popular 
measures, and in his speeches know how to make tiiose right 
measures ajgreeable, by separating from them whatever may 
offend. Of the grace and power with which he spoke, we 
have a proof in a theatrical reflation that took place in his 
consulsnip. Before, those of the equestrian order sat mixed 
with the commonalty. Marcus Otho in his praetorship was 
the first who separated the knishts from the other citizens, and 
appointed them seats which tney still enjoy.* The people 
looked upon this as a mark of dishonour, and hissed and in- 
sulted Otho when he appeared at the theatre. The knights, 
on the other hand, received him with loud plaudits. The peo- 
ple repeated their hissing, and the knights their applause; till 
at last they came to mutual reproaches, and threw the whole 
theatre into the utmost disorder. Cicero being informed of 
the disturbance, came and called the people to the temple of 
Bellona, where, partly by reproof, partly by lenient applica- 
tions, he so corrected them, tnat they returned to the tneatre, 
loudly testified their approbation of Otho's conduct, and 
strove with the knights which should do him the most honour. 

Catiline's conspiracy, which at first had been intimidated and 
discouraged, began to recover its spirits. The accomplices 
assembled, and exhorted each other to begin their operations 
wiUi vigour, before the return of Pompey, who was said to be 
already marching homewards with his forces. But Catiline's 
chief motive for action, was the dependence he had on Sylla's 
veterans. Though these were scattered all over Italy, the 
greatest and most warlike part resided in the cities of Etru- 
ria, and in idea were plundering and sharing the wealth of 
I^y again. They had Manlius for their leaaer, a man who 
had served with great distinction under Sylla ; and now en- 
tering into Catiline's views, they came to Rome to assist in 
the approaching election ; for he solicited the consulship again, 
and had resolved to kill Cicero in the tumult of that assembly. 

The gods seemed to presignify the machinations of these 
incendiaries by earthauates, thunders and apparitions. There 
were also intimations trom men, true enough in themselves, but 
not sufficient for the conviction of a person of Catiline's Qua- 
lity and power. Cicero, tiierefore, aajourned the day of eiec 
lion ; and having summoned Catiline before the senate, exa- 
mined him upon the informations he had received. Catiline 
believing tJiere were many in the senate who wanted a change, 

* About firar yean before, under the conralship of Piio and Glabrio. But 
Otho was not then prsBtor; hewn tribune. 
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and at the same time being desirous to show his resolution to 
his accomplices who were present, answered with a calm firm- 
ness, — ^^ As there are two bodies, one of which is feeble and 
decayed, but has a head; the other strong and robust, but 
is without a head ; what harm am I doin^;, n I give a head to 
the body that wants it ?" By these enigmatical expressions 
he meant the senate and the people ; consequently Cicero was 
still more alarmed. On the day of election, he put on a coat 
of mail ; the principal persons in Rome conducted hini from 
his house, ana great numbers of the youth attended him to 
the Campiis Martius, There he threw back his robe, and 
showed part of the coat of mail, on purpose to point out his 
danger. The people were incensed, and immediately gather- 
ed about him ; the consequence of which was, that Catiline 
was thrown out again, and Silanus and Murena chosen con- 
suls. 

Not long after this, when the veterans were assembling for 
Catiline in Etruria, and the day appointed for carrying the 
plot into execution approached, three of the first and greatest 
personages in Rome, Marcus Crassus, Marcus Marcellus, and 
Metellus Scipio, went and knocked at Cicero's door about 
midnight ; and having called the porter, bade him awake his 
master, and tell him who attended. Their business was this : — 
Crassus' porter brought him in a packet of letters after supper, 
which he had received from a person unknown. They were 
directed to different persons, and there was one for Crassus 
himself, but without a name. This only Crassus read ; and 
when he found that it informed him of a great massacre in- 
tended by Catiline, and warned him to retire out of the city, 
he did not open the rest, but immediately went to wait on 
Cicero : for he was not only terrified at the impending danger, 
but he had some suspicions to remove, which nad arisen from 
his acquaintance witn Catiline. Cicero, having consulted with 
them what was proper to be done, assembled the senate at break 
of day, and delivered the letters according to the directions, 
desiring, at the same time, that they might be read in public 
They dl gave the same account of the conspiracy. 

Quintus Arrius, a man of praetorian dignity, moreover, in- 
formed the senate of the levies that had oeen made in Etru- 
ria, and assured them that Manlius, with a considerable force, 
was hovering about those parts, and only waiting for news ot 
an insurrection in Rome. On these informations, the senate 
made a decree, by which all afiairs were committed to the 
consuls, and they were empowered to act in the manner they 
should think best for the preservation of the commonwealth. 
This is an edict which the senate seldom issue, and never but 
in some great and imminent danfl;err 
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When Cicero was invested with this power, he commit- 
ted the care of things without the city to Quintus Metellus, 
and took the direction of all within to nimself. He made his 
appearance every day, attended and guarded by such a multi- 
tude of people, tnat they filled great part of the forum, Cati- 
line, unable to bear any longer delay, determined to repair to 
Manlius and his army ; and ordered Marcius and Cethegus to 
take their swords, and go to Cicero's house early in the morn- 
ing, where, under pretence of paying their compliments, they 
were to fall upon him, and kill him. But Fulvia, a woman of 
quality, went to Cicero in the night, to inform him of his dan- 
ger, and charged him to be on his guard, in particular against 
Cethegus. As soon as it was light, the assassins came, and be- 
ing denied entrance, they grew very insolent and clamorous, 
which made them the more suspected. 

Cicero went out afterwards, and assembled the senate in the 
temple of Jupiter Stat or j which stands at the entrance of the 
Via Sacra, m the way to the Palatine hill. Catiline came 
among the rest, as with a design to make his defence; but 
there was not a senator who would sit by him; they all left 
the bench he had taken; and when he began to speak, they in- 
terrupted him in such a manner, that he could not be heard. 

At length, Cicero rose up, and commanded him to depart 
the city: — ^^*For," said he, " while I eniploy only words, and 
you weapons, there should at least be walls between us/' Cati- 
line, upon this, immediately marched out with three hundred 
men, well armed, and with }^q fasces and other ensigns of au- 
thority, as if he had been a lawful magistrate. In this form 
he went to Manlius, and having assembled an army of twenty 
thousand men. he marched to the cities, in order to persuarfe 
them to revolt Hostilities being thus openly commenced, 
Antony, Cicero's colleague, was sent against Catiline. 

Such as Catiline had corrupted, and Siought proper to leave 
in Rome, were kept together, and encouraged by Cornelius 
Lentulus, surnamea Sura, a man of noble birth, but bad life. 
He had been expelled the senate for his debaucheries, but was 
then praetor the second time ; for that was a customary quali- 
fication, when ejected persons were to be restored to their 
E laces in the senate.* As to the surname of Sura, it is said to 
ave been given on this occasion: — ^When he was quaestor in 
the time oi Sylla, he had lavished away vast sums of the public 
money. Sylla, incensed at his behaviour, demanded an ac- 
count of him in full senate. Lentulus came up in a very care- 
less and disrespectful manner, and said, — ^^ I have no account 

* When a Boman lenalDr was expelled, an appointment to praetorial oflTice 
WM a nfident qnafifioation for bun to mome nn leat — Dvnu \. txiz^vl 
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. to give, but I present you with the calf of my leg;'' which was 
a common expression among the boys, when th^ missed their 
stroke at tennis. Hence he had the surname oZ Sura, which 
is the Roman word for the calf of the leg. Another time, be- 
ing prosecuted for some great offence, he corrupted the judges. 
When they had given their verdict, though he was acquitted 
only by a majority of two, he said, — ^^ Hi had put himself to 
a needless expense in bribing one of those judges; for it would 
have been sufficient to have nad a majority of one." 

Such was the disposition of this man, who had not only 
been solicited bj Catiline, but was moreover infatuated with 
vain hopes, which prognosticators and other impostors held 
up to him. They forged verses in an oracular form, and 
brought (lim them, as from the books of the Sybils. These 
lying prophecies signified the decree of fate. — ^' That three of 
the Cornelii would oe monarchs of Rome." They added, — 
" That two had already fulfilled their destiny, Cinna and Sylla; 
that he was the third Cornelius whom the gods now offerea 
the monarchy; and that he ought, by all means, to embrace his 
high fortune, and not ruin it by delays, as Catiline had done." 

Nothing little or trivial now entered into the schemes of 
Lentulus. He resolved to kill the whole senate, and as many 
of the other citizens as he possibly could; to burn the city: 
and to sj>are none but the sons of Pompey, whom he intendea 
to seize and keep as pledges of his peace with that general: 
for by this time it was strongly reported that he was on his 
return from his great expedition. The conspirators had fixed 
on a night during the feast of the Satumaha, for the execu- 
tion of their enterprise. They had lodged arms and combusti- 
ble matter in the house of Cetnegus. Tnev had divided Rome 
into a hundred parts, and pitched upon the same number of 
men, each of which was allotted his quarter to set fire to. As 
this was to be done by them all at the same moment, they 
hoped that the conflagration would be general; others were to 
intercept the water, and kill all that went to seek it 

While these things were preparing, there happened to be at 
Rome two ambassadors from the Allobroges, a nation that 
had been much oppressed by the Romans, and was very impa- 
tient under their yoke. Lentulus and his party thought these 
ambassadors proper persons to raise commotions in Gaul, and 
bring that country to their interest, and therefore, made them 

f)artners in the conspiracy. They likewise charged them with 
etters to their magistrates, and to Catiline. To the Gauls 
they promised liberty, and they desired Catiline to enfranchise 
the slaves, and march immediately to Rome. Along with the 
ambassadors, they sent one Titus of Crotona, to carry the let- 
ters to Catiline. But the measures of these inconsidermte mea« 
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ifirho^ generally consulted upon their afiain over their wine, 
and in company with women, were soon discovered by the in- 
defatigable diligence, the sober address, and great capacity of 
Cicero. . He had his emissaries in all parts ot the city, to trace 
every step they took; and he had, besides, a secret correspon- 
dence with many who pretended to join in the conspiracy ; by 
which means he got intelligence of their treating with those 
strangers. 

In consequence hereof, he laid an ambush for the Croto- 
nian in the night, and seized him and the letters; the ambas- 
sadors themselves privately lending him their assistance.* 
£arly in the morning he assembled the senate in the temple 
of (Joncordj where he read the letters, and took the deposi- 
tions of the witnesses. Junius Silanus deposed, that several 
persons had heard Cetheeus say, that three consuls and four 
praetors would very soon oe killed. The evidence of Piso, a 
man of consular dignity, contained circumstances of the like 
nature. And Gaius Sulpitius, one of the prsetors, who was sent 
to Cethegus' house, found there a great quantity of javelins, 
swords, poniards, and otlier arms, aU new furbished. At last, 
the senate giving the Crotonian a promise of indemnity, Len- 
tulus saw himself entirely detected, and laid down his office 
(for he was then praetor:) he put off his purple robe in the 
nouse, and took sinother more suitable to his present distress. 
Upon which, both he and his accomplices were delivered to 
i^e praetors, to be kept in custody, but not in chains. 

By this time it grew late, and as the people were waiting 
vriihout in great numbers for the event oi the day, Cicero 
went oat ana gave them an account of it After which, tiiey 
conducted him to the house of a friend who lived in his neigh- 
bourhood, his own being taken up with the women, who were 
then employed in the mysterious rites of the goddess, whom 
the Romans call Bona^ or the Goodj and the Greeks Gynececu 
An annual sacrifice is offered her in the consuPs house, by his 
wife and mother, and the vestal virgins give their attendance. 
When Cicero was retired to the apartments assigned him, with 
only a few friends, he be^an to consider what punishment he 
should inflict upon the criminals. He was extremely loth to 
proceed to a capital one, which the nature of their offence 
seemed to demand, as well by reason of the mildness of his 
disposition, as for fear of incurring the censure of making an 
extrav2UB;ant and severe use of his power against men who 
were of the first families, and had powerful connections in 
Rome. On the other side, if he gave them a more gentle chas- 

^ These ambassadors had been solicited by Umbrenus to join his party. 
Upon mature deliberation, they thought it safest to abide by the state, and 
d weorwed the plot to Famui Sanga, the patron of their natwo 
Vol.. IV. • 10 
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tisement, he thoueht he should still have smnefhing to fear 
from them. He Knew that they would never rest with any 
thing less than death, but would rather break out into the most 
desperate villanies, when their former wickedness was sharp- 
ened with anger and resentment Besides, he might himself 
be branded with the mark of timidity and weakness, and the 
rather because he was generally supposed not to have much 
couraffe. 

Before Cicero could come to a resolution, the wopien who 
were sacrificing dbserved an extraordinary presage. When 
the fire on the altar seemed to be extinguished, a strong and 
bright flame suddenly broke out of the embers. The^ other 
women were terrified at the prodigy, but the vestal virgins or- 
dered Terentia, Cicero's wife, to go to him immediately^ and 
command him from them, — ^^ Boldly to follow his best jud^ 
ment in the service of his country; because the goddess, by 
the brightness of this flame, promised him not only safety but 
glory in his enterprise.*' Terentia was by no means of a meek 
and timorous disposition, but had her ambition, and ^as Cicero 
himself says) took a greater share with him in politics, than 
she permitted him toTiave in domestic business. She now in- 
formed him of the prodigy, and exasperated him^ a^nst the 
criminals. His brother Quintus, and Publius Nigidius, one of 
his philosophical friends, whom he made great use of in the 
administration, strengthened him in the same purpose. 

Next day, the senate met to deliberate on tne punishment 
of the conspirators, and Silanus, being first asked nis opinion, 
gave it for sending them to prison, aiSl punishing them in the 
severest manner tnat was possible. The rest in their order 
agreed with him, till it came to Caius Caesar, who was after- 
wards dictator. Caesar, then a young man, and just in the 
dawn of power, both in his measures and his hopes, was taking 
that road which he continued in, till he turned the Roman 
commonwealth into a monarchy. This was not observed by 
others, but Cicero had strong suspicions of him. He toot 
care, however, not to give him a sufficient handle against him 
Some say the consul had almost got the necessary proofs, and 
that Caesar had a narrow escape. Others assert, that Cicero 
purposely neglected the informations that might have been 
had against him, for fear of his friends and his great interest: 
for, had Caesar been brought under tiie same predicament with 
the conspirators, it would rather have contributed to save than 
to destroy them. 

When it came to his turn to give jud^ent, he rose and de- 
clared, — ^'^Not for punishing uiem capitally, but for confis- 
cating their estates, and lodging them in any of the towns of 
Italy that Cicero should pitcn upon, where they might be kept 
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m ehuns till Catiline was conquered.*'* To this opinion, 
which was on the merciful side, and supported with great elo- 
quence by him who gave it, Cicero himself added no small 
weight: tor in his speech he gave the ar^ments at large for 
both opinions, first for the former, and afterwards for that of 
Caesar. And all Cicero's friends, thinking it would be less 
invidious for him to avoid putting the criminals to death, were 
for the latter sentence ; insomucn that even Silanus changed 
sides, and excused himself by saying that he did not mean 
capital punishment, for that imprisonment was the severest 
wnich a Roman senator could suffer. 

The matter thus went on, till it came to Lutatius Catulus. 
He declared for capital punishment ; and Cato supported him, 
expressing in strong terms his suspicions of Caesar; which so 
roused the spirit and indignation of the senate, that they made 
a decree for sending the conspirators to execution. Caesar 
then opposed the confiscating their goods ; for he said it was 
unreasonable, when they rejected the mild part of his sentence, 
to adopt the severe. As the majority still insisted upon it, he 
appealed to the tribunes. The tribunes, indeed, did not put 
in their prohibition, but Cicero himself gave up the point, and 
agreed tnat the goods should not be for^ited. 

After this Cicero went at the head of the senate to the cri- 
minals, who were not all lodged in one house, but in those of 
the several praetors. First he took Lentulus from the Palatine 
hill, and led him down the Fta Sacra, and through the middle 
of the /orum. The principal persons in Rome attended the 
consul on all sides, like a guard ; the people stood silent at the 
horror of the scene; and the youth looked on with fear and 
astonishment, as if they were initiated that day in some awful 
ceremonies of aristocratic power. When he had passed the 
Jbrum, and was come to the prison, he delivered Lentulus to 
the executioner. Afterwards he brought Cethegus, and all 
the rest in their order, and they were put to death. In his 
return he saw others who were in the conspiracy standing 
thick in tiie forum. As these knew not the fate of their rinjj- 
leaders, tiiey were waiting for night, in order to go to their 
rescue, for they supposed them yet alive. Cicero, therefore, 
called out to them aloud. They aid live. The Romans, who 
choose to avoid all inauspicious words, in this manner express 
death. 

By this lime it grew late, and as he passed through Hie forum 
to go to his own house, the people now did not conduct him in a 

* Plutarch seems here to intimate, that after the defeat of Catiline fbey 
mi^t be pat apoD their trial; batitappeanfromSailustythatCMurUdiio 
iucli intentioD. 
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silent and orderly manner, but crowded to hail him with loud 
acclamations and plaudits, calling him Me saviour and second 
/bunder of Some. The streets were illuminated* with a mul- 
titude of lamps and torches placed by the doors. The women 
held out lights from the tops of the houses, that they might 
behold, and pay a proper compliment to the man who was fol- 
lowed with solemnity by a train of the greatest men in Rome, 
most of whom had distinguished themselves by successful 
wars, led up triumphs, and enlarged the empire both by sea 
and land. All these, in their discourse with each other as they 
went along, acknowledged that Rome was indebted to many 
eenerals and great men of that age for pecuniary acquisitions, 
lor rich spoils, for power, but for preservation and safety to 
Cicero alone, who had rescued her irom so great and dreadful 
a danger. Not that his quashing the enterprise, and punish- 
ing the delinquents, appeared so extraordinary a thing ; but 
the wonder was, that he could suppress the ^eatest conspiracy 
that ever existed, with so little inconvenience to the state, 
without the least sedition or tumult: for many who had joined 
Catiline, left him on receiving intelligence of the fate of Len- 
tulus and Cetheeus; and that traitor givine Antony battle 
with the troops that remained, was destroyea with his whole 
army. 

Yet some were displeased with this conduct and success of 
Cicero, and inclined to do him all possible injury. At the 
head of this faction were some of the magistrates for the en- 
suing year ; Caesar, who was to be^ praetor, and Metellus and 
Bestia tribunes.t These last entering upon their office a few 
days before that of Cicero's expired, would not suffer him to 
address the people. They placed their .own benches on the 
rostra, and only gave him permission to take the oath upon 
laying down his office,} after which he was to descend imme- 
diately. Accordingly, when Cicero went up, it was expected 
that he would take the customary oath; but silence being 
made, instead of the usual form, he adopted one that was new 
and singular. The purport of it was, tnat ^' He had saved his 
country, and preserved the empire ;'' and all the people joined 
in it. 

This exasperated Caesar, and the tribunes still more, and 

* niiiminations are of high antiquity. They came originally from the noc- 
turnal celebration of religious mysteries, and on that account carried the ides 
of veneration and respect with them. 

t Bestia went out of office on the eighth of December. Metellus and Sex- 
tlus were tribunes. 

t The consuls took two oaths; one, on entering into their office, that they 
would act accordingto the laws; and the other, on qoittuog it, that they had 
not acted contrary to the laws 
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they endeavoured to create him new troubles. Among other 
things, they proposed a decree for calling Pompey home with 
his army, to suppress the despotic power of Cficero. It was 
happy for him, and for the wnole commonwealth, that Cato 
was then one of the tribunes; for he opposed them with an 
authority equal to theirs, and a reputation that was much 
greater, and, consequently, broke their measures with ease. 
He made a set speech upon Cicero's consulship, and represent^ 
ed it in so glorious a light, that the highest honours were de- 
creed him, and he was called the father of his country ; a 
mark of distinction which none ever gained before. Cato be- 
stowed that title on him before the people, and they confirmed 
it* ... 

His authority in Rome at that time was undoubtedly great; 
but he rendered himself obnoxious and burdensome to many, 
not by any ill action, but by continually praising and magni- 
fying himself. He never entered the senate, the assembly of 
tne people, or the courts of judicature, but Catiline and Hen- 
tulus were the burden of his song. Not satisfied with this, his 
writings were so interlarded with encomiums on himself, that, 
though his style was elegant and delightful, his discourses 
were disgusting and nauseous to the reader; for the blemish 
stock to him like an incurable disease. 

But though he had such an insatiable avidity of honour, he 
was never unwilling that others should have their share : for he 
was entirely free from envy; and it appears from his works 
that he was most liberal in his praises, not only of the ancients, 
but of those of his own time. Many of his remarkable say- 
ings, too, of this nature, are preserved. Thus, of Aristotle 
he said, — ^^ That he was a nver of flowing gold ;" and of 
Plato's dialogues. — '^ That if Jupiter were to speak, he would 
speak as he old.'' Theophrastus he used to call his " particu- 
lar favourite;" and being asked which of Demosthenes' ora- 
tions he thought the best, he answered, — ^^<The longest." 
Some who affect to be zealous admirers of that orator, com- 
plain, indeed, of Cicero's saying in one of his epistles* — 
" That Demosthenes sometimes nodded in his orations :" but 
tliey forgot the many great encomiums he bestowed on him in 
the other parts of his works; and do not consider that he gave 
the title of Philippics to his orations against Mark Antony, 
which were the most elaborate he ever wrote. There was not 
one of his cotempbraries, celebrated either for his eloquence 
or philosophy, whose fame he did not promote, either by 
speaking or writing of him in an advantageous manner. He 

* Q. Ci^tuhn was the first who gave him the title. Cato, as tnbuDe, con- 
finned it before the people. 

Vol. IV. ^P 10* 
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persuaded CsBsar, when dictator, to grant Cratippus, the Peri- 
patetic, the freedom of Rome. He likewise prevailed upon 
the council of Areopagus to make out an oroer for desiring 
him to remain at Athens, to instruct the youth, and not de- 

I)rive their city of such an ornament There are, moreover, 
etters of Cicero's to Herodes, and others to his son, in which 
he directs them to study philosophy under Cratippus. But he 
accuses Gorgias the rhetorician oi accustoming nis son to a 
life of pleasure and intemperance, and, therefore, forbids the 
young man his society. Amount his &reek letters this, and 
another to Pelops the Byzantine, are all that discover any 
thing of resentment His reprimand to Gorgias certainly was 
right and proper, if he was the dissolute man that he passed 
for; but he betrays an excessive meanness in his expostula- 
tions with Pelops, for neglecting to procure him certain ho- 
nours from the city of Byzantium. 

These were the eflFects of his vanity. Superior keenness of 
expression, too, which he had at command, led him into many 
violations of decorum. He pleaded for Munatius in a certain 
cause, and his client was acquitted in consequence of his de- 
fence. Afterwards Munatius prosecuted Sabinus, one of Cice- 
ro's friends; upon which he was so much transported with 
anger, as to say, — ^' Thinkest thou it was the merit of thy 
cause that savea thee, and not rather the cloud which I threw 
over thy crimes, and which kept them from the sight of the 
court?'' He had succeeded in an encomium on Marcus Cras- 
«us from the rostrum; and a few days after as publicly re- 
proached him. "What!" said Crassus, "did you not lately 
praise me in the place where you now stand?" " True;" an- 
swered Cicero, " but I did it by way of experiment, to see 
what I could make of a bad subject'' Crassus had once af- 
firmed, that none of his family ever lived above threescore 
years; but afterwards wanted to contradict it, and said, — 
" What could I be thinking of when I asserted such a thing?" 
" You inew," said Cicero, " that such an assertion woula be 
very agreeable to the people of Rome." Crassus happened one 
day to profess himself much pleased with that maxim of the 
Stoics, — ^'^The good man is always rich."* "I imagine," 
said Cicero, "there is another more agreeable to you, All 
things belong to the prudent :^^ for Crassus was notoriously 
covetous. Crassus haatwo sons, one of which resembled a man 
called Accius so much, that his mother was suspected of an 
intrigue with him. This young man spoke in the senate with 

* navTacivai ra o-offiti. The Greek 0*0^)01 signifies cunning, direwd, prudent, 
•B well as wise ; and in any of the fonner acceptations the Stoic maziiD wai 
api>licable to Crassus. This /rti^ in Latin, is iuedindiidmitty,citiierfiMr 
MTing prudence, or sober wiidoiik 
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mat applause ; and Cicero being asked what he thought of 
Sim, answered in Greek, •^anotts Crassou.* When Crassus 
was goinjg to set out for Syria, he thought it better to leave 
Cicero his friend than his enemy, and, therefore, addressed 
him one day in an obliging manner, and told him he would 
come and sup with him. Cicero accepted the offer with equal 
politeness. A few days after, Vatinius likewise applied to 
nim by his friends, and desired a reconciliation. "What!'' 
said CJicero, " does Vatinius too want to sup with me?" Such 
were his jests upon Crassus. Vatinius had scrophulous tu- 
mours in his neck; and one day when he was pleading Cicero 
called him a " tumid orator." An account was once Drought 
Cicero that Vatinius was dead, which being afterwards con- 
tradicted, he said, — ^^ May vengeance seize the tongue that 
told the lie ?" When Caesar proposed a decree for distributing 
the lands in Campania among the soldiers, many of the sena- 
tors were displeased at it; and Lucius Gellius, in particular^ 
who was one of the oldest of them, said, — ^^ That snail never 
be while I live." " Let us wait a while then," said Cicero, 
** for Gellius requires no very long credit." There was one 
Octavius, who had it objected to him, that he was an African. 
One day, when Cicero was pleading, this man said he could 
not hear him. ** That is somewhat strange," said Cicero, " lor 
you are not without a hole in your ear."t When Metellus 
Kepos told him, — ^ That he had ruined more as an evidence 




iputation of having given his father a poisoned 
cake, talking in an insolent manner, and threatening that Ci- 
cero should feel the weight of his reproaches, Cicero answer- 
ed, — ^* I had much rather have them than your cake." Pub- 
lius Sestius had taken Cicero, among others, for his advocate, 
in a cause of some importance; ana yet he would suffer no 
man to speak but himself. When it appeared that he would 
be acquitted, and the judges were giving their verdict, Cicero 
called to him, and said, — ^* Sestius, make the best use of your 
time to-day, for to-morrow you will be out of office." J rub- 
lius Cotta, who affected to be thought an able lawyer, though 
he had neither learning nor capacity, being called as a witness 
in a certain cause, declared, — ^^ He knew nothing of the mat* 

* An ill-mannered pun, which signifies either that the young man was 
worthy of Crassas, or that he was the son of Accius. 

t A mark of slavery amongst some nations; hut the Africans wore pen- 
dants in their ears hy way of ornaments. 

X Probably Sestius, not being a professed adrocate, would not be employed 
to speak tn any body else; a^ Uierefore, Cicero meant that ht ihoold in- 
^Ige hit Tinity in speaking fSor himself. 
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ter/* « Perhaps,'^ said Cicero, "you think I am asking you 
some question m law/' Metellus Nepos^ in some diiOference 
with Cicero, often asking him, — ^* Who is your father?'' ho 
replied, " Your mother nas made it much more difficult for 
you to answer that question:" for his mother had not the 
most unsullied reputation. This Metellus was himself a man 
of a light unhalanced mind. He suddenly quitted the tribu* 
nitial office, and sailed to Pompey in Syria ; and when he was 
there, he returned in a manner still more ahsurd. When his 
preceptor Philagrus died, he huried him in a pompous manner, 
and placed the figure of a crow in marhle on his monument* 
" This," said Cicero, " was one of the wisest things you ever 
did ; for your preceptor has taught you rather to fly than to 
8peak."t Marcus Appius having mentioned, in the introduc- 
tion to one of his pleadings, that his friend had desired him 
to try every resource of care, eloquence, and fidelity in his 
cause, Cicero said, — '^ What a hard-hearted man you are. not 
to do any one thing that your friend has desired of you !'' 

It seems not foreign to the business of an orator, to use 
this cutting raillery against enemies or opponents: but his 
employing it indiscriminately, merely to raise a laugh, ren- 
dered nim extremely obnoxious. To give a few instances,-*- 
He used to call Marcus Aquilius, •S.drastuSj because he had 
two sons-in-law who were both in exile. J Lucius Cotta, a 
great lover of wine, was censor when Cicero solicited tiie 
consulship. Cicero, in the course of his canvass, happening 
to be thirsty, called for water, and said to his friends who 
stood round hini as he drank, — ^^ You do well to conceal me, 
for you are afraid that the censor will call me to account for 
drinking water." Meeting Voconius one day with three 
daughters, who were very plain women, he cried out, — 

On this conceptioii Phcebus never smird.) 

Marcus Gellius, who was supposed to be of servile extrac- 
tion, happeninjg to read some letters in the senate with a loud 
and strong voice, — ^^ Do not be surprised at it," said Cicero, 
" for there have been public criers m his family." Faustus, 
the son of Sylla the dictator, who had proscribed great num- 
bers of Romans, having run deep in debt, and wasted great 
part of his estate, was obliged to put up public bills for the 

* It was usual amonff the ancients to place emblematic figures on the moDu- 
ments of the dead ; and these were either such instruments as represented the 
profession of the deceased, or such animals as resembled them m dispontkni. 

t Alluding to the celerity of his expeditions. 

X Because Adrastus had married his daughters to Eteodes and 
who were exiled. 

> A verse of Sophocles, speaking of Laios the fiither of JEdipatt 
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•ale of it Upon which Cicero said, — ^^ I like these bills much 
better than his father's." 

Many hated him for these keen sarcasms; which encouraged 
Clodius and his faction to form their schemes against him. 
The occasion was this: — Clodius, who was of a noble family, 
young and adventurous, entertained a passion for Pompeia the 
wife of Csesar. This induced him to get privately mto the 
house, which he did in the habit of a female musician. The 
women were offering in Caesar's house that mysterious sacri- 
fice which is kept* from the sight and knowledge of man. But 
though no man is suffered to assist in it, Clodius, who was very 
young, and had his face yet smooth, hoped to pass through 
the women to Pompeia undiscovered. As he entered a great 
house in the night, he was puzzled to find his way ; and one 
of the women oelonging to Aurelia, Caesar's mother, seeing 
him wanderine up and down, asked him his name. Beingnow 
forced to spealc, ne said he was seeking Abra, one of Pom- 
peia's maias. The woman, perceiving it was not a female 
voice, shrieked out, and called the matrons together. They 
immediately made fast the doors, and, searching the whole 
house, found Clodius skulking in the apartment of the maid 
who introduced him. 

As the affair made a great noise, Caesar divorced Pompeia, 
and prosecuted Clodius for that act of impiety. Cicero was 
at that time his friend ; for during the conspiracy of Catiline, 
he had been ready to give him all the assistance in his power, 
and even attended as one of his guards. Clodius insisted in 
his defence, that he was not then at Rome, but at a consider- 
able distance in the country. But Cicero attested that he came 
that very day to his house, and talked with him about some 
particular business. This was, indeed, matter of fact; yet 
probably it was not so much the influence of truth, as the ne- 
cessity of satisfying his wife Tarentia that induced him to de- 
clare it She nated Clodius on account of his sister Clod ia; 
for she was persuaded, that that lady wanted to get Cicero for 
her husband; and Ihat she managed the design by one Tullus. 
As Tullus was an intimate friend of Cicero's, and likewise 
constantly paid his court to Clodia, who was his neighbour, 
that circumstance strengthened her suspicions. Besides, Ta- 
rentia was a woman oFan imperious temper, and, having an 
ascendant over her husband, she put him upon giving evidence 
against Clodius. Many other persons of honour alleged against 
him the crimes of perjury, oifraud, of bribing the people, and 
corrupting the women. Nay, l^ucullus brought his maid- 
servants to prove that Clodius had a criminal commerce with 
his own sister, who was Ute wife of that nobleman. This was 
the youngeet of the sisters; a&d it was generally believed he 
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had connections of the same kind with his other sisters; one 
of which, named Tertia, was married to Martins Rex ; and 
the other, Clodia, to Metellus Celer. The latter was called 
Quadrantartay because one of her lovers palmed upon her a 
purse of small brass money, instead of silver; the smallest brass 
coin bein^ called a Quadrans, It was on this sister's account 
that Clodius was most censured. As the people set themselves 
both against the witnesses and the prosecutors, the judges were 
so terrified, that they thought it necessary to place a guard 
about the court; ana most of them confounded the letters 
upon the tablets.* He seemed, however, to be acquitted by 
the majority; but it was said to be through pecuniary applica- 
tions. Hence, Catulus, when he met the judges, said — '^ You 
were right in desiring a guard for vour defence; for you were 
afraid that somebody would take the money from you.'' And 
when Clodius told Cicero, that the judges did not give credit 
to his deposition, — ^' Yes," said he, " mre-and-twenty of them 
believed me, for so many condemned you ; nor did the other 
tiiirtj believe you, for they did not acquit you till they had 
received your money." As to Casar, when he was called 
upon he gave no testimony a^inst Clodius; nor did he affirm 
that he was certain of any injury done his bed. He only 
sai*i, — ^* He had divorced rompeia, because the wife of Caesar 
ought not only to be clear of such a crime, but of the very 
suspicion of it" 

After Clodius had escaped this danger, and was elected tri- 
bune of the people, he immediately attacked Cicero, and left 
neither circumstance nor person untried to ruin him. He 

Sained the people by laws that flattered their inclinations, and 
le consuls by decreeing them large and wealthy provinces ; 
for Fiso was to have Macedonia, and Gabinius Syria. He re- 
gistered many mean and indigent persons as citizens; and 
armed a number of slaves for his constant attendants. Of the 
^eat triumvirate, Crassus was an avowed enemy to Cicero. 
Fompey indifferently caressed both parties, and Caesar was 
going to set out upon his expedition to Gaul. Though the lat^ 
ter was not his friend, but rather suspected of enmity since the 
affair of Catiline, it was to him that he applied. The favour 
he asked of him was, that he would take him as his lieutenant: 
and Caesar granted itt Clodius, perceiving that Cicero would 
by this means get out of the reach of his tribunitial power, 
pretended to be inclined to a reconciliation. He threw most 
of the blame of the late difference on Terentia; and spoke al 

* See the note on the parallel passage in the Life of Caesar. 

t Cicero sayi that this lieutenancy was a yduntsiyoflbraf CsBnr^ — ^JJp. 
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wscys of Cicero ia terms of candour, not like an adversaiy vin- 




began to attend to business as before. 

Usesar was so much piqued at this proceeding, that he en- 
couraged Clodius against nim, and drew off Fompey entirely 
from his interest. He declared, too, before the people, that 
Cicero, m his opinion, had been guilty of a flagrant violation 
of all justice and law, in putting Lentulus and Cethegus to 
death without any form of trial. This was the charge which 
he was summoned to answer. Cicero then putting on mourn- 
ing, let his hair grow, and, with every token of distress, went 
about to supplicate the people. Clodius took care to meet 
him every wnere in the streets, with his audacious and inso- 
lent crew, who insulted him on his change of dress, and often 
disturbed his applications by pelting him with dirt and stones. 
However, almost all the equestrian order went into mourning 
with him ; and no fewer than twentv thousand young men, 
of the best families, attended him witn their hair dishevelled, 
and entreated the people for him. Afterwards the senate met, 
with an intent to decree that the people should change their 
habits, as in time of public mourning. But as the consuls 
opposed it, and Clodius beset the house with his armed band 
of ruffians, many of the senators ran out, rending their gar- 
ments, and exclaiming against the outrage. 

But this spectacle excited neither compassion nor shame ; 
and it appeared that Cicero must either go to exile, or decide 
the dispute with the sword. In this extremity he applied to 
Pompey for assistance ; but he had purposely absented him- 
self, and remained at his Alban villa. Cicero first sent his 
son-in-law Piso to him, and afterwards went himself. When 
Pompey was informed of his arrival, he could not bear to look 
him in the face. He was confounded at the thought of an in- 
terview with his injured friend, who had fought such battles 
for him, and rendered him so many services m the course oi 
his administration. But being now son-in-law to Csesar, he 
sacrificed his former obligations to that connection, and went 
out at a back door, to avoid his presence. 

Cicero, thus betrayed and deserted, had recourse to the 
consuls. Gabinius always treated him rudely; but Piso be- 
haved with some civility. He advised him to withdraw from 
the torrent of Clodius' rage, to bear this change of the times 

* It does Dot appear that Cicero was inflnenoed by this condact of Clodiiu : 
be had always expressed an indiffisrence to the lieutenanoy that was offiBied 
to him by CsBsar.— ^« odtAtL L ii. c 18. 
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with patience, and to be once more the saviour of his country 
which for his sake was in all this trouble and commotion. 

After this answer, Cicero consulted with his friends. Lu- 
cullus advised him to stav, and assured him he would be vic- 
torious. OUiers were oi opinion, that it was best to fly, be- 
cause the people would soon be desirous of his return, when 
tliey were weary of the extravagance and madness of Clodius. 
He approved of this last advice ; and taking a statue of Mi- 
nerva, which he had long kept in his house with great devo- 
tion, he carried it to the Capitol, and dedicated it there, with 
this inscription : — to minerva, the protectress op rome. 
About mianight he privately quitted the city; and, with some 
friends who attended to conduct him, took his route on foot 
though Lucanla, intending to pass from thence to Sicily. 

It was no sooner known that he was fled, than Clodms pro- 
cured a decree of banishment against him, which prohibited 
him fire and water, and admission into any house within five 
hundred miles of Italy. But such was the veneration the peo- 
ple had for Cicero, that in general there was no re^rd paid 
to the decree. They show^ him every sort of civuity, and 
conducted him on nis way with the most cordial attention. 
Only at Hipponium, a city of Lucania, now called Vibo, one 
Vibius, a native of Sicily* who had particular obligations to 
him, aAd, among other things, had an appointment under him 
when consul, as surveyor of the works, now refused to admit 
him into his house ; but, at the same time, acijuainted him that 
he would appoint a place in the country for his reception. And 
Caius Virgmius,* tne praetor of Sicily, though indebted to 
Cicero for considerable services, wrote to forbid him entrance 
into that island. 

Discouraged at these instances of ingratitude, he repaired 
to Brundusium, where he embarked fer Dyrrhachium. At 
first he had a favourable gale, but the next day the wind turn- 
ed about and drove him back to port He set sail, however, 
again, as soon as the wind was fair. It is reported, that when 
he was going to land at Dyrrhachium, there nappened to be an 
earthqu^e, and the sea retired to a great distance from the 
shore. The diviners inferred that his exile would be of no 
]ong continuance, for these were tokens of a sudden chaise. 
Great numbers of people came to pay their respects to him; 
and the cities of Greece strove which should show him the 
greatest civilities; yet he continued dejected and disconso- 
late. Like a passionate lover, he often cast a longing look 
towards Italy, and behaved with a littleness of spirit which 
eould not have been expected from a man that had eDJoyed 

* Some copies hare it 
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such opportunities of cultivation from letters and philosophy. 
Nay. he had often desired his friends not to call him an ora- 
tor, but a philosopher, because he had made philosophy his 
business, and rhetoric only the instrument of his political 
operations. But opinion* has great power to efface the tinc- 
tures of philosophy, and infuse the passions of the vul^r into 
the minds of statesmen, who have a necessary connection and 
commerce with the multitude; unless they take care so to en- 
gage in every thing extrinsic, so as to attend to the business 
only, without imbibing the passions that are the common con- 
sequence of that business. 

After Clodius had banished Cicero, he burnt his villas, and 
his house in Rome; and on the place where Uie latter stood, 
erected a temple to Liberty. His goods he put up to auction, 
and the crier gave notice of it every day, but no buyer appear- 
ed. By these means he became formidable to the patricians ; 
and having drawn the people with him into the most audacious 
insolence and effrontery, he attacked Pompey, and called in 
question some of his acts and ordinances in the wars. As this 
exposed Pompey to some reflections, he blamed himself great- 
ly for abandoning Cicero, and, entirely chans:ing his plan, took 
every means for effecting his return. As Clodius constantly 
opposed them, the senate decreed that no public business of 
any kind should be despatched by their boay, till Cicero was 
recalled. 

In the consulship of Lentulus, the sedition increased ; some 
of the tribunes were wounded in the Jbrum; and Quintus, 
the brother of Cicero, was left for dead among the slain. The 
people began now to change their opinion; and Annius Milo, 
one of the tribunes, was tlic first who ventured to call Clodius 
to answer for his violation of the public peace. Many of the 
people of Rome, and of the neighbouring cities, joined Pom- 
pey; with whose assistance he drove Clodius out of the Jo- 
rumy and then he summoned the citizens to vote. It is said 
that nothing was ever carried among the commons with so 
creat unanimity; and the senate, endeavouring to give still 
higher proofs of their attachment to Cicero, decreed that their 
thanks should be given the cities which had treated him with 
kindness and respect during his exile ; and that his town and 
country houses, which Clodius had demolished, should be re- 
built at the public chargct 

Cicero returned sixteen months after his banishment; and 

* Ao?a signify not only opinion^ but glory ^ fame^ and, by an easy figure, a 
pauUm for fame. The reader will cooose which sense he thinks best. 

t The consuls decreed for rebuilding his house in Rome near 11,000/.; fat 
fab Tuscan TiUa near 3,000A ; and fornis Formian villa about half tliat sum, 
which Cicero called a very scanty estimate. 

Vol. IV. Q 11 
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tuch joy was expressed by the cities, so much eagerness to 
meet nim by all ranks of people, that his own account of it is 
less than the truth, though he said, — ^^ That Italy had brought 
him on her shoulders to Home." Crassus, who was his enemy 
before his exile, now readily went to meet him, and was re- 
conciled. In Uiis, he said, he was willing to oblige his son, 
Publius, who was a great admirer of Cicero. 

Not long after his return, Cicero taking his opportunity 
when Clodius was absent,* went up with a ereat company to 
the Capitol, and destroyed the tribunitial tables, in which were 
recorded all the acts in Clodius' tiAe. Clodius loudly com- 
plained of this proceeding; but Cicero answered: — ^^ TTiat his 
appointment as tribune was irregular, because he was of a pa- 
trician family, and, consequentnr, all his acts were invalia." 
Cato was displeased and opposed Cicero in this assertion : not 
that he praised Clodius; on the contrary, he was extremely 
offended at his administration ; but he represented, — ^^ That it 
would be a violent stretch of prerogative, for the senate to 
annul so many decrees and acts, among which were his own 
commission, and his regulations at Cyprus and Byzantium.'' 
The difference which this produced between Cato and Cicero, 
did not come to an absolute rupture; it only lessened liie 
warmth of their friendship. 

After this, Milo killed Clodius; and being arraigned for the 
fact, he chose Cicero for his advocate. The senate fearing 
that the prosecution of a man of Mile's spirit and reputation, 
might produce some tumult in the city, appointed Pompey to 
preside at this and the other trials, and to provide both tor the 
peace of the city, and the courts of justice. In conseauence 
of which, he posted a body of soldiers in the Jorum oefore 
day, and secured every part of it This made Milo appre- 
hensive that Cicero would be disconcerted at so unusual a 
sight, and less able to plead. He, therefore, persuaded him to 
come in a litter to the forumj and to repose nimself there till 
the fudges were assembled, and the court filled: for he was not 
only timid in war, but he had his fear when he spoke in public; 
and in many causes he scarce left trembling even in the height 
and vehemence of his eloquence. When he undertook to as- 
sist in the defence of Lucmius Murena,t against the prosecu- 
tion of Cato, he was ambitious to outdo Hortensius, who had 
already spoken with great applause; for which reason he 
sat up all night to prepare himself: but that watching and 

* Cicero had attempted this once before, when Clodius was present; bat 
Caius, the brother of Clodius, being pnetor, by his means they were rescued 
out of (he hands of Cicero. 

t Murena had retained three adyocates, Hartensiiis, Marcos Cnmrn^ and 
Cicero. 
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cpplication hurt him so much, that he iq;»peared inferior to his 
nval. 

When he came out of the litter to open the cause of Milo, 
and saw Fompey seated on high, as in a camp, and weapons 
glittering all around ihe/oruniy he was so confounded tiiat he 
could scarce bepn his oration : for he shook, and his tongue 
faltered ; though Milo attended the trial with great courage, 
and had disdained to let his hair grow, or to put on mourning. 
These circumstances contributed not a little to his condemna- 
tion. As for Cicero, his trembling was imputed rather to his 
anxiety for his friend, than to any particular timidity. 

Cicero was appointed one of the priests called Augurs, in 
the room of young Crassus, who was killed in the Farthian 
war. Afterwards the province of Cilicia was allotted to him ; 
and he sailed thither with an army of twelve thousand foo^ 
and two thousand six hundred horse. He had it in charge to 
bring Cappadocia to submit to king Ariobarzanes ; which he 
performed to the satisfaction of all parties, without having re- 
course to arms. And finding the Cilicians elated on Uie mis- 
carriage of the Romans in rarlhia, and the commotions in 
Syria, Tie brought them to order by the gentleness of his go- 
vernment He refused the presents which the neighbouring 
princes offered him. He excused the province from finding 
nim a public table, and daily entertained at his own charge 
persons of honour and learning, not with magnificence indeed, 
out witfi elegance and propriety. He had no porter at his gate, 
nor did any man ever find him in bed ; for he rose earlv in 
the morning, and kindly received those who came to pay their 
court to him, either standing or walking before his door. We 
are told that he never caused any man to be beaten with rods, 
or to have his garments rent;* never gave opprobrious lan- 
guage in his anger, nor added insult to punishment. He re- 
covered the public money which had been embezzled, and en- 
riched the cities with it At the same time, he was satisfied, 
if those who had been guilty of such frauds, made restitution, 
and fixed no mark of inlamy upon them. 

He had also a taste of war; for he routed the bands of rob- 
bers that had possessed themselves of Mount Amanus, and 
was saluted by his army Imptrator on that accountt Caeci- 

♦This mark of i^ominy was of great antiquity:—" Wherefore Hanun 
took David's senrants, and shaved m one-half of their heards, and cut off 
their garments to the middle, even to their buttocks, and sent them away."*- 
S Sam, X. 4. 

t He not only received this mark of distinction, but public thanksgivings 
were ordered at Rome for his success ; and the people went near to decree 
linn a trioinph. Hk servicea, therefore, must have been conaideiable, and 
Plutarch Memt tomentioa them too slightly. 
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lius* the orator, haring desired him to send him some panthers 
from Cilicia for his games at Rome^ in his answer he could not 
forbear boasting of his achievements. He said, — ^^ There 
were no panthers left in Cilicia. Those animals, in their vexa- 
tion to find that they were the only objects of war, while every 
thing else was at peace, were fled into Caria.'^ 

In his return from his province, he stopped at Rhodes, and 
afterwards made some stay at Athens; which he did with 
great pleasure, in remembrance of the conversations he had 
JTormerly had there. He had now the company of all that 
were most famed ibr erudition; and visited his former friends 
and acquaintance. After he had received all due honours and 
marks of esteem from Greece, he passed on to Rome, where 
he found the fire of dissension kindled, and every thing tend- 
ing to a civil war. 

W hen the senate decreed him a triumph, he said, — ^^ He 
had rather follow Caesar's chariot-wheels in his triumph, if a 
reconciliation could be effected between him and Pompey.'' 
And in private he tried every healing and conciliating me- 
thod, by writing to Caesar, ana entreating Pompey. After it 
came to an open rupture, and Caesar was on his march to 
Rome, Pompey did not choose to wait for him, but retired, 
with numbers of the principal citizens in his train. Cicero 
did not attend him in nisflignt; and, therefore, it was believed 
that he would join Cassar. It is certain that he fluctuated 
greatly in his opinion, and was in the utmost anxiety : for he 
says, m his epistles, — ^'^ Whither shall I turn? — ^Pompey has 
the more honourable cause; but Caesar manages his affairs 
with the greatest address, and is most able to save himself and 
his friends. In short, I know whom to avoid, but not whom 
to seek." At last, one Trebatius, a friend of Caesar's, signi- 
fied to him by letter, that Caesar thoucht he had reason to 
reckon him of his side, and to consider nim as partner of his 
hopes. But if his age would not permit it, he might retire into 
Greece, and live there in tranquillity, without any connection 
with either narty. Cicero was surprised that Caesar did not 
write himself, and answered angrily, — ^^ That he would do 
nothing unworthy of his political character." Such is the 
account we have of the matter in his epistles. 

However, upon Caesar's marching for Spain, he crossed the 
sea, and repaired to Pompey. His arrival was agreeable to 
the generality; but Cato blamed him privately for taking this 
measure: — ^^ As forme," said he, " it would have been wrong 
to leave that party which I embraced from the beginning; but 

* Not Caecilius, but Cttlius. Ho WM then ndile, and wanted the panCben 

for BIS public shovFft. 
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you migbt faiiye been much more serviceable to your country 
and your friends, if you had staid at Rome, and accommo- 
dated yourself to events. Whereas now, wi^out any reason 
or necessity, you have declared yourself an enemy to CsBsar^ 
and are come to share in the danger with which you had no- 
thing to do." 

These arguments made Cicero change his opinion, especially 
when he found that Fompey did not employ him upon any 
considerable service. It is true, no one was to be blamed for 
this but himself; for he made no secret of his repenting. He 
disparaged Fompey 's preparations; he insinuated his dislike 
of nis counsels, and never spared his jests upon his allies. He 
was not, indeed, inclined to laugh himself; on the contrary, 
he walked about the camp with a very solemn countenance; 
but he often made others laugh, though they were little in^ 
dined to it Ferhaps it may not be amiss to give a few in- 
stances: — ^When Domitius advanced a man who had no turn 
for war, to the rank of captain, and assigned for his reason, 
that he was an honest and prudent man, — ^* Why then,^' said 
Cicero, *^ do you not keep him for governor to your children ?'* 
When some were commending Theophanes tne Lesbian, who 
was director of the board of works, for consoling the Rho- 
dians on the loss of their fleet, — ^^ See," said Cicero, " what 
it is to have a Ghrecian director!" When CsBsar was success- 
ful in almost every instance, and held Fompey as it were be- 
sieeed, Lentulus said, — ^^ He was informed yiat Caesar's friends 
looKed very sour." "You mean, I suppose," said Cicero, 
** that ihey are out of humour with him."^ One Martins, newly 
arrived fifom Italy, told them a report prevailed at Rome, that 
Pompey was blocked up in his camp : " Then," said Cicero, 
^ you took a voyage on purpose to see it" After Fompey's 
defeat, Nonnius said, there was room yet for hope, for there 
were seven eagles left in the camp. Cicero answered,—^* That 
would bejgood encouragement, if we were to fight with jack- 
daws." VVhen Liabienus, on the strength of some oracles, in- 
sisted that Pompey must be conqueror at last: " By this ora- 
cular generalship," said Cicero, " we have lost our camp." 

After the battle of Fharsalia, (in which he was not present 
on account of his ill health,) and after the flight of Fompey, 
Cato, who had considerable forces, and a great fleet at Dyrrha- 
chium, desired Cicero to take the command, because his con- 
sular dignity gave him a legal title to it Cicero, however, 
not only declined it, but absolutely refused taking any farther 
share in the war. Upon which young Fompey and his friends 
called him traitor, arew their swords, and would certainly 
have despatched him, had not Cato interposed, and conveyed 
him out of the eamp. 
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He got safe to Bnindusium, and staid there some time in 
expectation of Csesar, who was detained hy his afiairs in Asia 
and Egypt When he heard that the conqueror was arrived 
at Tarentum^ and designed to proceed from thence by land to 
Brundusium, he set out to meet him; not without hope, nor 
yet without some shame and reluctance, at the thought of try- 
ing how he stood in the opinion of a victorious enemy, before 
so many witnesses. He nad no occasion, however, either to 
do or to say any thing beneath his dignity. Caesar no sooner 
beheld him at some considerable distance, advancing before 
the rest than he dismounted, and ran to embrkce him; after 
which, he went on discoursing with him alone for many fur- 
longs. He continued to treat him with great kindness and 
respect; insomuch that when he had written an encomium on 
Cato, which bore the name of that ereat man, Caesar in his 
answer, entitled AnH-CatOj praised ooth the eloquence and 
conduct of Cicero, and said he greatly resembled Ferides and 
Theramenes. 

When Quintus Li^ius was prosecuted for bearing arms 
against Caesar, and Cicero had undertaken to plead his cause, 
Caesar is reported to have said, — ^* Why may we not give our- 
selves a pleasure, which we have not enjoved so long, that of 
hearing Cicero speak; since I have alreaay taken my resolu- 
tion as to Ligarius, who is clearly a bad man, as well as my 
enemy?'' But he was greatly moved when Cicero began; and 
his speech, as it proceeded, had such a variety of pathos, so 
irresistible a charm, that his colour changed; and it was evi- 
dent that his mind was torn with conflicting passions. At last, 
when the orator touched on the battle of Fnarsalia, he was so 
extremely affected, that his whole frame trembled, and he let 
drop some papers out of his hand. Thus conquered by the 
force of eloquence, he acquitted Ligarius. 
• The commonwealth being changed into a monarchy, Cicero 
withdrew from the scene of public business, and bestowed his 
leisure on the young men who were desirous to be instructed 
in philosophy. As these were of the best families, by his in- 
terest with them he once more obtained great authority in 
Rome. He made it his business to compose and translate 
philosophical dialogues, and to render the Greek terms of lo^c 
and natural philosophy in the Roman langua^ : for it is said, 
that he first, or principall;^, at least, gave Latin terms for these 
Greek worasj piantasiaj imagination; st/ncatathesisy accent, 
epochey doubt; catakpsisy comprehension; atomoSy atom; 
ameresy indivisible; kenorty void; and many other such terms 
in science; contriving either by metaphorical expression, or 
strict translation, to make them intelligible anc^ familiar to the 
Romans. His ready turn for poetry am>rded hun amusement; 
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for, we are told, when he was intent upon it, he could make 
five hundred verses in one nieht As in this period he spent 
most of his time at his Tusculan villa, he wrote to his friends^ 
— ^^ That he led the life of Laertes;" either bjr way of raillery, 
as his custom was, or from an ambitious desire of public em- 
ployment, and discontent in his present situation. Be that as 
it may, he rarely went to Rome, and then only to pay his court 
to Caesar. He was always one of the first to vote him addi« 
tional honours, and forward to say something new of him and 
his actions. Thus, when Caesar ordered Fompey's statues^ 
which had been pulled down, to be erected again, Cicero said, 
— ^ That by this act of humanity in setting up Pompey's sta« 
tues, he had established his own." 

It is reported that he had formed a design to write the his- 
tory of his own country, in which he would have interwoven 
many of the Grecian affairs, and inserted not only their speeches, 
but tables. But he was prevented by many disagreeable cir- 
cumstances, both public and private, into most of which he 
brought himself by his own indiscretion : for, in the first place, 
he divorced his wife Terentia. The reasons he assigned were, 
that she had neglected him during the war, and even sent him 
out without necessaries. Besides, after his return to Italy, she 
behaved to him with little regard, and did not wait on him 
during his long stay at Brundusium. Nay, when his daughter, 
at that time very young, took so long a journey to see him, 
she allowed her but an indifierent equipage, and insufficient 
supplies. Indeed, according to his account, his house waa 
become naked and empty through the many debts wliich she 
had contracted. These were the most specious pretences for 
the divorce. Terentia, however, denied all these charges; 
and Cicero himself made a full apology for her by marrying a 
younger woman not long after. Terentia said, he took her 
merely for her beauty; but his freed-man Tyro affirms, that 
he married her for her wealth, that it might enable him to pay 
his debts. She was, indeed, very rich, and her fortune was in 
the hands of Cicero, who was left her guardian. As his debts 
were great, his friends and relations persuaded him to marr 
the young lady, notwithstanding the disparity of years, an 
satisfy his creditors out of her fortune. 

Antony, in his answer to the Philippics, taxes him witk 
^ repudiating a wife with whom he was grown old *"* and ral- 
lies nim on account of his perpetually keeping at home, like a 
man either unfit for business or war. Not long after this 
match, his daughter Tullia, who, after the death of Piso, had 
married LentuTus, died in childbed. The philosophers came 

* Cioino was then nzty-twa 
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from all parts to comfort him : for his loss affected him ex- 
tremely ; and he even put away his iiew bride, because she 
seemed to rejoice at the death oi Tullia. In this posture were 
Cicero's domestic affairs. 

As to those of the public, he had no share in the conspiracy 
against Caesar, though he was one of Brutus' particular friends; 
and no man was more uneasy under the new establishment, or 
more desirous of having the commonwealth restored. Possi- 
bly they feared his natural deficiency of courage, as well as 
his time of life, at which the boldest begin to droop. After 
the work was done by Brutus and Cassius, the friends of Cassar 
assembled to revenge his death; and it was apprehended that 
Rome would again oe plunged in civil wars. Antony, who 
was consul, ordered a meeting of the senate, and made a short 
speech on the necessity of union. But Cicero expatiated in a 
manner suitable to the occasion, and persuaded the senate, in 
imitation of the Athenians, to pass a general amnesty as to all 
that had been done against Caesar, and to decree provinces to 
Brutus and Cassius. 

None of these things, however, took effect: for the people 
were inclined to pity on this event; and when they beheld the 
dead body of Caesar carried into tiie forura^ where Antony 
showed tnem his robe stained witii blood, and pierced on all 
sides with swords, they broke out into a transport of ra^e. 
They sought all over ^^ forum for the actors in that tragedy, 
and ran with lighted torches to burn their houses. By their 
precaution they escaped this danger ; but as they saw others 
no less considerable impending, they left the city. 

Antony, elated with this advantage, became formidable to 
all the opposite party, who supposed that he would aim at no- 
thing less than aosolute power; but Cicero had particular rea- 
son to dread him ; for, being sensible that Cicero's weight in 
the administration was established again, and of his strong at- 
tachment to Brutus, Antony could hardly bear his presence. 
Besides, there had long been some jealousy and dislike be- 
tween them on account of the dissimilarity of their lives. Ci- 
cero, fearing the event, was inclined to go with Dolabella into 
Syria, as his lieutenant But afterwards Hirtius and Pansa, 
who were to be consuls after Antony, persons of great merit, 
and good friends to Cicero, desired him not to leave them ; 
and promised, with his assistance, to destroy Antony. Cicero, 
without depending much on their scheme, gave up that of go- 
ing with Dolabella, and agreed with the consuls elect to pass 
the summer in Athens, and return when they entered upon 
their office. 

Accordingly, he embarked for that place without taking any 
principal Roman along with him. But his voyage being acci- 
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dentally retarded, news was brouebt from Rome, (for be did 
not cboose to be without news,) Siat there was a wonderful 
change in Antony; that he took all his steps agreeably to the 
sense of the senate; and that nothing but his presence was 
wanting to brins matters to the best establishment He, there- 
fore, condemned his excessive caution, and returned to Rome. 

His first hopes were not disappointed. Such crowds came 
out to meet him, that almost a whole day was spent at the 
^tes, and on his way home, in compliments and congratula- 
tions. Next day Antony convened the senate, and sent for 
Cicero^ but he kept his bed, pretending that he was indisposed 
with his journey. In reality, he seems to have been afraid of 
assassination, in consequence of some hints he received by the 
way. Antony was extremely incensed at these suggestions, 
and ordered a party of soldiers either to bring him, or to burn 
his house in case of refusal. However, at the request of num- 
bers who interposed, he revoked that order, and bade them 
only bring a pledge from his house. 

After this, when they happened to meet, they passed each 
other in silence, and lived m mutual distrust Mean time, 
young Caesar, arriving from ApoUonia, put in his claim as 
heir to his uncle, and sued Antony for twenty-five million 
drctchmaSy* which he detained of the estate. 

Hereupon, Philip, who had married the mother, and Mar- 
cellus, who was husband to the sister of Octavius, brought 
him to Cicero. It was a^eed between them that Cicero should 
assist Caesar with his eloquence and interest, both with the 
senate and the people ; and that Caesar should give Cicero all 
the protection that his wealth and military influence could 
afibra: for the young man had already collected a considera- 
ble number of liie veterans, who had served under his uncle. 

Cicero received the offer of his friendship with pleasure: 
for while Pompey and Caesar were living, Cicero, it seems, 
had a dream, in which he thought he called some boys, the 
sons of senators, up to the Capitol, because Jupiter designed 
to pitch upon one of them for sovereign of Rome. The citi- 
zens ran witii all the eagerness of expectation, and placed 
themselves about the temple; and the boys in their prastexta 
sat silent The doors suodenly opening, the boys rose up one 
by one, and, in their order, passed round the goa, who review- 
ed them all, and sent them away disappointed: but when Oc- 
tavius approached, he stretched out his hand to him, and said: 
— ^* Romans, this is the person, who, when he comes to be your 
prince, will put an end to your civil wars.'^ This vision, they 

* Platarch is mistaken in the nun. It appears firomPaterciilasaiidotheri 
that it was seven timet as much* ^ 

Vol. IV. ^R 
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tell us, made such an impression upon Cicero, fhat he perfecUjr 
retained the figure and countenance of the boy, though he did 
not yet know nim. Next day, he went down to the Campus 
MartiuSy when the boys were just returnine from their exer- 
cises; and the first who struck his eye, was uie lad in the very 
form that he had seen in his dream' Astonished at the dis- 
covery, Cicero asked him who were his parents; and he proved 
to be the son of Octavius, a person not much distinguished in 
life, and of Attia, sister to Caesar. As he was so near a rela- 
tion, and Csesar had no children of his own, he adopted him, 
and, by will, left him his estate. ^ Cicero, after his dream, 
whenever he met young Octavius, is said to have treated him 
with particular regard; and he received those marks of his 
friendship with great satisfaction. Besides, he happened to be 
born the year that Cicero was consul. 

These were pretended to be the causes of their present con- 
nection. But the leading motive with Cicero was his hatred 
of Antony, and the next his natural avidity of glory : for he 
hoped to throw the weight of Octavius into the scale of the 
commonwealth; and the latter behaved to him with such a 
puerile deference,* that he even called him father. Hence 
Brutus, in his letters to Atticus, expressed his indignation 
against Cicero, and said, — ^^ That, as through fear of Antony 
he paid his court to young Caesar, it was plain that he took not 
his measures for the liberty of his country, but only to obtain 
a gentle master for himself." Nevertheless, Brutus finding 
the son of Cicero at Athens, where he was studying under 
the philosophers, gave him a command, and employed him 
upon many services, which proved successful. 

Cicero's power at this time was at ifs greatest height ; he 
carried every point that he desired ; insomuch that he expelled 
Antony, and raised such a spirit a^inst him, that the consuls 
Hirtius and Pansa were sent to give him batde; and Cicero 
likewise prevailed upon the senate to grant Caesar the fascesy 
with the dignity of praetor, as one that was fighting for his 
country. 

Antony, indeed, was beaten ; but both the consuls falling in 
the action, the troops ranged themselves under the banners of 
Caesar. The senate now fearing the views of a young man, 
who was so much favoured by fortune, endeavoured oy ho- 
nours and gifts to draw his forces from him, and to diminish 
his power. They alleged, that as Antony was put to flight, 
there was no need to keep such an army on foot Caesar, 

* The Greek is rfo« to |X£ijaKio», which is used adverbially for puerUiUr, 
Thus Sophocles uses vqot iiaijov adverbiallY for tempestive^ and rgo$ o^oviov 
fin* abundL The commeotaton not adverting to this, have declared the text 
cormpt, and puzzled theauelYes Deedlesdy to reiboie it. 
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alarmed at these vigorous measures, privately sent some friends 
to entreat and persuade Cicero to procure the consulship for 
them both; promising, at the same time, that he should oirect 
all afiEsdrs according to his better judgment, and find him per- 
fectly tractable, who was but a youth, and had no ambition for 
any thing but the title and the honour. Caesar himself ac- 
knowledged afterwards, that, in his apprehensions of being 
entirelv ruined and deserted, he seasonably availed himself of 
Cicero's ambition, persuaded him to stand for the consulship, 
and undertook to support his application with his whole in- 
terest 

In this case particularly, Cicero, old as he was, sufifered him- 
self to be imposed upon by this young man, solicited the peo- 
ple for him, and brought the senate into his interest. His 
friends blamed him for it at the time; and it was not long be- 
fore he was sensible that he had ruined himself, and given up 
the liberties of his country: for Caesar was no sooner strength- 
ened with the consular authority, than he gave up Cicero,* 
and, reconciling himself to Antony and Lepidus, he united 
his power with theirs, and divided the empire among them, as 
if it had been a private estate. At the same time they pro- 
scribed above two hundred persons whom they had pitcned 
upon for a sacrifice. The ^eatest difficulty and dispute was 
aoout the proscription of Cicero : for Antony would come to 
no terms, till he was first taken ofL Licpidus agreed with An- 
tony in this preliminary, but Caesar opposed them both. They 
had a private congress for these purposes near the city of 
Bonoma, which lasted three days. The place where they met 
was over a^nst their camps, on a little island in the river. 
Caesar is said to have contended for Cicero the two first days ; 
but the third he gave him up. The sacrifices on each part were 
these: — Caesar was to abandon Cicero to his fate; Lepidus, 
his brother Palus; and Antony, Lucius Caesar, his uncle by 
the mother's side. Thus, rage and rancour entirely stifled 
in them all sentiments of humanity; or, more properly speak- 
ing* diey showed that no beast is more savage than man, when 
he IS {KMsessed of power equal to his passion. 

While his enemies were thus employed, Cicero was at his 
Tusculflui villa, and his brother Quintus with him. When 
they were informed of the proscription, they determined to 
remove to Astyra, a country-house of Cicero's near the sea, 
where they intended to take a ship, and repair to Brutus in 
Macedonia: for it was reported, that he was already very 
powerful in those parts. They were carried in their separate 
litters, oppressed with sorrow and despair ; and often joining 

* Imteid of taking bim for his coUeague, he duwe Quintus Pedius. 
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their litters on the road, they stopped to bemoan their mutual 
misfortunes. Quintus was the more dejected, because he was 
in want of necessaries; for^ as he said, he had brought nothing 
from home witii him. Cicero, too, had^ but a slender provi- 
sion. They concluded, therefore, that it would be best for 
Cicero to hasten his flight, and for Quintus to return to his 
house, and get some supplies. This resolution being fixe<7 
upon, they embraced each other, with every expression of sor 
row, and then parted. 

A few days after, Quintus and his son were betrayed by his 
servants to the assassins who came in quest of them, and lost 
their lives. As for Cicero, he was carried to Astyra; where 
finding a vessel, he immediately went on board, and coasted 
along to Circaeum, with a favourable wind. The pilots were 
preparing immediately to sail from thence ; but whether it was 
that he feared the sea, or had not yet civen up all his hopes in 
Caesar, he disembarked, and travelled a hundred furlongs on 
foot, as if Rome had been the place of his destination. Re- 
penting, however, afterwards, he left that road, and made again 
ibr the sea. He passed the night in the most perplexing and 
horrid thoughts; insomuch, that he was sometimes inclined to 
go privately into Caesar's house, and stab himself upon the altar 
of nis domestic gods, to bring the divine vengeance upon his 
betrayer. But he was deterred from this by the fear of toi^ 
ture. Other alternatives, equalhr distressful, presented them- 
selves. At last, he put himseli in the hands of his servants, 
and ordered them to carry him by sea to Cajeta,* where he 
had a delightful retreat in the summer, wHen the Etesian- 
winds set in.t There was a temple of Apollo on that coast, 
from which a flight of crows came with great noise, towards 
Cicero's vessel, as it was making land. They perched on both 
sides of the sail-yard, where some sat croaking, and others 
pecking the ends of the ropes. All looked upon this as an ill 
omen ; yet Cicero went on shore, and, entering his house, lay 
down to repose himself. In the mean time, a number of the 
crows settled in the chamber window, and croaked in the most 
doleful manner. One of them even entered it, and alighting 
on the bed, attempted, with its beak, to draw ofi* the clothes 
with which he had covered his face. On the sight of this, 
the servants began to reproach themselves: — ^^ Shall we," said 
they, " remain to be spectators of our master's murder? Shall 
we not protect him, so innocent and so great a sufferer as he 

* In the printed text it is xeuriTOf ; but a xnanuBcript gives us Kaiarrav. Ac- 
cording to Appian, Cicero was killed near Capua; Imt Valerius JM^Bximai 
says the scene of that tragedy was at Cajeta. 

t The north-east winds. 
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fay when the brute creatures give him marks of their care and 
attention ?" Then partly by entreaty, partly bv force, they got 
him into his litter, and carried him towards tne sea. 

Mean time the assassins came up. They vere commanded 
by Herennius a centurion, and rompilius a tribune, whom 
Cicero had formerly defended when under a prosecution for 

Earricide. The doors of the house being made fast, they 
roke them open. Still Cicero did not appear, and the ser- 
vants, who were left behind, said they knew nothing of him. 
But a young man, named Philologus, his brother Quintus' 
freed-man, whom Cicero had instructed in the liberal arts and 
sciences, informed the tribune, that they were carrying the 
litter through deep shades to the sea side. The tribune, taking 
a few soldiers with him, ran to the end of the walk where he 
was to come out. But Cicero perceiving that Herennius was 
hastening after him, ordered his servants to set the litter 
down ; and, putting his left hand to his chin, as it was his 
custom to do, he looked stedfastly upon his murderers. Such 
an appearance of misery in his face, overgrown with hair, and 
wasted with anxiety, so much affected the attendants of He- 
rennius, that they covered their faces during the melancholy 
scene. That officer despatched him, while he stretched his 
neck out of the litter to receive the blow. Thus fell Cicero, in 
the sixty-fourth year of his age. Herennius cut off his head, 
and, by Antony's command, his hands too, with which he had 
written the Philippics. Such was the title he gave his orations 
against Antony, and they retain it to this day. 

When these parts of Cicero's body were brought to Rome, 
Anton]^ happened to be holding an assembly for the election 
of magistrates. He no sooner beneld them than he cried out, — 
'* Now let there be an end of all proscriptions." He ordered 
the head and hands to be fastened up over the rostra, a dread- 
ful spectacle to the Roman people, who thought they did not 
so much see the face of Cicero, as a picture of Antony's soul. 
Yet he did one act of justice on this occasion, which was the 
delivering of Philologus to Pomponia, the wife of Quintus. 
When she was mistress of his fate, beside other horrid pun- 
ishments, she made him cut off his own flesh by piecemeal, 
and roast and eat it. This is the account some historians give 
us ; but Tyro, Cicero's freed-man, makes no mention ot the 
treachery of Philologus. 

I am informed that a long time after, CaBsar, going to see 
one of his grandsons, found him with a book of Cicero's in 
his hands. The boy, alarmed at the accident, endeavoured to 
hide the book under his robe ; which Caesar perceived, and 
took it from him; and after having run most of it over as he 
Vol.- IV. 12 
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stood, he returned it, and 8aid,--^^M7 dear child, this was an 
eloquent man, and a lover of his country.'' 

Being consul at the time when he conquered Antony, he 
took ^e son of Cicero for his colleague ; under whose au- 
spices the senate took down the statues of Antony, defaced 
all the monuments of his honour, and decreed, that, for the 
future, none of his family should hear the name of Marcus. 
Thus the divine justice reserved the completion of Antony's 
punishment for the house of Cicero. 
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DEMOSTHENES AND CICERO 

COMPARED. 

Thesb are the most memorable circumstances in the lives ol 
Demosthenes and Cicero, that could be collected from the his 
torians which have come to our knowledge. Though I shall 
not pretend to compare their talents for speaking, yet this, I 
think, I ought to observe, that Demosthenes, by the exertion 
of all his powers, both natural and acquired, upon that object 
only, came to exceed, in energy and strength, the most cele- 
brated pleaders of his time; in grandeur and maenificence of 
style, all that were eminent for the sublime of declamation ; 
and in accuracy and art, the most able professors of rhetoric. 
Cicero's studies were more general, and, in his treasures of 
knowledge, he had a great variety. He has left us a number 
of philosophical tracts which he composed upon the principles 
of the Academy. And we see something of ostentation of 
learning in the very orations which he wrote for the forum 
and the bar. 

Their different tempers are discernible in their way of writ- 
ing. That of Demosthenes, without any embellishments of 
wit and humour, is always grave and serious: nor does it 
smell of the lamp, as Patheas tauntingly said, but of the wa- 
ter-drinker, of the man of thought, of one who was charac- 
terised by the austerities of life, fiut Cicero, who loved to 
indulge his vein of pleasantry, so much affected the wit, that 
he sometimes sunk into the buffoon; and, by afiecting gaiety in 
the most serious things, to serve his client, he has offended 
ajgainst the rules of propriety and decorum. Thus, in the ora- 
tion of Caelius, he says, — ^' Where is the absurdity, if a man. 
with an affluent fortune at command, shall indulge himaell 
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with pleasure? It would be madness not to enjoy what is in 
his power, particularly when some of the greatest philosophers 
place man's chief good in pleasure?"* 

When Cato impeached Murena, Cicero, who was then con- 
sul, undertook his defence, and, in his pleading, took occasion 
to ridicule several paradoxes of the Stoics, because Cato was 
of that sect He succeeded so far as to raise a laueh in the 
assembly, and even among the judges. Upon which Cato 
smiled, and said to those who sat oy him, — ^^ What a pleasant 
consul we have !" Cicero, indeed, was naturally facetiou«; 
and he not only loved his jests, but his countenance was gay 
and smiling : whereas Demosthenes had a care and thought- 
fulness in his aspect, which he seldom or never put oS, 
Hence his enemies, as he confesses, called him a morose ill- 
natured man. 

Tt appears also from their writings, that Demosthenes, when 
he toucnes upon his own praise, does it with an inoffensive 
delicacy. Indeed,^ he never gives into it at all, but when he 
has some great point in view; and on all other occasions is 
extremely modest But Cicero, in his orations, speaks in such 
high terms of himself, that it is plain he had a most intempe- 
rate vanity. Thus, he cries out, — 

Let arms revere fbe robe, the warrior's laurel 
Yield to the palm of eloquence. 

At length he came to commend not only his own actions 
and operations in the commonwealth, but his orations too, as 
well uiose which he had only pronounced, as those which he 
had committed to writing, as if, with a juvenile vanity, he 
were vying with the rhetoricians Isocrates and Anaximenes, 
instead of being inspired with the great ambition of guiding 
the Roman people,^ • 

Fierce in the f eld, and dreadful to the foe. 

It is necessary, indeed, for a statesman to have the advan- 
tage of eloquence; but it is mean and illiberal to rest on such 
m qualification, or to hunt after praise in that quarter. In this 
respect Demosthenes behaved with more dignity, with a su- 
perior elevation of soul. He said: — ^'^His anility to explain 
nimself was a mere acquisition : and not so perfect, but that 
it required great candour and indulgence in the audience.'* 
He thought it must be, as indeed it is, only a low and little 
mind, that can value itself upon such attainments. 

* Pluturch hai not quoted this passage with accuracy. Cicero apologizes 
fiur ibe fft mf W OT of y<iutt>, bat does not defend or approre the pnnoit of 
pleasore* 
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They both, undoubtedly, had political abilities, as well as 
powers to persuade. They had them in such a decree, that 
men who had armies at their devotion, stood in need of their 
support Thus, Chares, Diopithes, and Leosthenes, availed 
themselves of Demosthenes; Pompey and young Caesar of 
Cicero ; as Csesar himself acknowledges^ in his Commentaries 
addressed to Agrippa and Maecenas. 

It is an observation no less just than common, that nothing 
makes so thorough a trial of a man's disposition, as power ana 
authority ; for they awake every passion, and discover every 
latent vice. Demosthenes never had an opj)ortunity for a trial 
of this kind. He never obtained any eminent cnarge; nor 
did he lead those armies against Philip, which his eloauence 
had raised. But Cicero went quaestor into Sicily, ana pro- 
consul into Cilicia and Cappadocia; at a time, too, when ava- 
rice reigned without control ; when the governors of provinces, 
thinking it beneath them to take a clandestine advantage, fell 
to open plunder; when, to take another's property, was thought 
no great crime, and he who took moderately passed for a man 
of character. Yet at such a time as this, Cicero gave many 
proofs of his contempt of money; many of his humanity and 
goodness. At Rome, with the tide only of consul, he Kad an 
absolute and dictatorial power against Catiline and his accom- 
plices: on which occasion he verified the prediction of Plato, 
— ^^ That every state will be delivered irom its calamities, 
when, by the favour of fortune, great power unites with wis- 
dom and justice in one person." 

It is mentioned to the disgrace of Demosthenes, that his 
eloquence was mercenary; that he privately composed ora- 
tions both for Phormio and Apollo(K)rus, though adversaries 
in the same cause. To which we may add, that he was sus- 
pected of receiving money from the King of Persia, and con- 
demned for taking bribes of Harpalus. Supposing some of 
these the calumnies of those who wrote against nim, (and 
they are not a few,) yet it is impossible to affirm that he was 
proof against the presents which were sent him by princes, as 
marks of honour and respect. This was too much to be ex- 
pected from a man who vested his money at interest upon 
ships. Cicero, on the other hand, had magnificent presents 
sent him by the Sicilians, when he was aedile; by the king of 
Cappadocia, when proconsul; and his friends pressed him to 
receive their benefactions, when in exile; yet, as we have al- 
ready observed, he refused them all. 

The banishment of Demosthenes reflected infaniy upon him ; 
for he was convicted of taking bribes: that of Cicero, great 
honour ; because he sufiered for destroving traitors, who had 
vowed the ruin of their country. The former^ therefore 
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departed without exciting pity or re^t: for the latter, the 
senate changed their hahi^ continued m mourning, and could 
not be persuaded to pass any act, till the people had recalled 
him. Cicero, indeed, spent the time of exile in an inactive 
manner in Macedonia: out with Demosthenes it was a busy 
period in his political character. Then it was (as we have 
mentioned above) that he went to the several cities of Greece, 
strengthened the common interest, and defeated the designs of 
the Macedonian ambassadors. In which respect he discovered 
a much greater regard for his country than Themistocles and 
Alcibiades, when under the same misfortune. After his re- 
turn, he pursued his former plan of government, and continued 
the war with Antipater and the Macedonians: whereas Laelius 
reproached Cicero in full senate, with sitting silent, when 
Caesar, who was not yet come to years of maturity, applied for 
the consulship contrary to law. And Brutus, in one of his let- 
ters, charged nim with " having reared a greater and more un- 
supportabie tyranny, than that which they had destroyed.'' 

As to the manner of their death, we cannot think of Cicero's 
without a contemptuous kind of pity. How deplorable to see 
an old man, for want of proper resolution, sunering himself 
to be carried about by his servants, endeavouring to nide him- 
self from death, wbicn was a messenger that nature would soon 
have sent him, and overtaken notwithstanding, and slaughtered 
by his enemies ! The other, though he did discover some fear, 
by taking sanctuary, is, nevertheless, to be admired for the 
provision he had made of poison, for the care with which he had 
preserved it, and his noble manner of using it: so that, when 
Neptune did not afford him an asylum, he had recourse to a 
more inviolable altar, rescued himself from the weapons of the 
guards, and eluded the cruelty of Antipater. 
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Those who first thought that the arts might be compared to 
the senses, in the perception of their respective objects, appear 
to me to have well understood the power b^ which that per- 
ception was to be formed, the power of distinguishing con- 
trary qualities; for this they have in common. But m the 
modfe of distinguishing, as well as in the end of what is dis- 
tin&niished, they evidently difier. The senses, for instance, 
hale no connate power of perceiving a white obWt more than 
a black one; what is sweet, more than what is bitter; or what 
is soft and yielding, more than what is hard and solid. Their 
office is to receive impressions from such objects as strike 
upon them, and to convey those impressions to the mind. 
Hut the operation of the arts is more rational. They are not 
like the senses, passive in their perceptions. They choose or 
reject what is proper or improper. What is good, they attend 
to primarily and intentionally; and what is evil, only acciden- 
tally, in ovAer to avoid it Thus, the art of medicine considers 
the nature of diseases, and music that of discordant sounds, in 
order to produce their contraries. And the most excellent of 
all arts, temperance, justice, and ;>rudence, teach us to judge 
not only of what is nonourable, just and useful, but also of 
what is pernicious, disgraceful, and unjust. These arts be- 
stow no praise on that innocence which boasts of an entire ig- 
norance of vice; in their reckoning, it is rather an absurd sim- 
plicity to be ignorant of those things, which every man that is 
disposed to live virtuously, should make it his particular care 
to know. Accordingly, me ancient Spartans, at tJieir feasts, 
used to compel the Helots to drink an excessive quantity of 
wine, and then bring them into the public halls \vhere uiey 
dined, to show the young men what drunkenness was. 

We do not, indeed, think it agreeable, either to humanity or 
good policy, to corrupt some of the species, in order not to 
corrupt others. Yet, perhaps, it may not be amiss to insert 
amon^ the rest of the lives, a few examples of those who have 
abused their power to the purposes of licentiousness, and 
whose elevation has only made tneir vices greater and more 
conspicuous : not that we adduce them to give pleasure, or to 
adorn our paintings with the craces of variety; but we do il 
from the same motive with Ismenias the llieban musician. 
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vho presented his scholars both with good and bad performers 
on the flute; and used to say, — ^Thus ]^ou must play;" and 
"Thus you must not play/' And Antieenidas oTbserved,— 
"That young men would hear able peitormers with much 
greater pleasure after they had heard bad ones." In like man- 
ner, according to my opinion, we shall behold and imitate the 
virtuous with greater attention, if we be not entirely unac- 
quainted with uie characters of the vicious and infamous. 

In this book, therefore, we shall give the Lives of Deme- 
trius, sumamed Poliorcetes^ and of Antony the triumvir^ men 




lent soldiers, and persons of great munificence, but, at the 
same time, prodigal and insolent There was the same re- 
semblance in their fortune: for, in the course of their lives, 
they met both with great success, and great disappointments; 
now extending their conquests with the utmost rapidity, and 
now losing all; now falling beyond all expectation; and now 
recovering themselves when there was as little prospect of 
such a change. This similarity there was in their lives; and 
in the concluding scene there was not much difference ; for 
the one was taken by his enemies, and died in captivity, and 
tiie other was near sharing the same fate. 

Antigonus having two sons by Stratonice, the daughter of 
Corrasns, called the one after his brother, Demetrius, and the 
other after his father Philip. So most historians say. But 
some affirm that Demetrius was not the son of Antigonus, but 
his nephew; and that his father dying and leaving him an in- 
fant, and his mother soon after marrying Antigonus, he was 
on that account considered as his son. Fhilip, who was not 
many years younger than Demetrius, died at an earl]^ period. 
Demetrius, thouni tall, was not equal in size to his father 
Antigonus. But nis beauty and his mien were so inimitable, 
that no statuary or painter could hit off a likeness. His coun- 
tenance had a mixture of grace and dignity, «nd was at once 
amiable and awful; and the unsubdued ana easer air of youth 
was blended with the majesty of the hero and me king. There 
was the same happy mixture in his behaviour, which inspired, 
at the same time, both pleasure and awe. In his hours of lei- 
sure a most agjreeable companion ; in his table and every spe- 
cies of entertainment, of all princes the most delicate: and yet, 
when business called, nothing could equal his activity, his di- 
ligence and despatch: in which respect he imitated Bacchus 
most of all the gods, since he was not only terrible in war, 
but knew how to terminate war with peace, and turn with the 
happiest address to the joys and pleasures which that inspires. 
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His affection for his father was remarkably great; and in 
the respect he p^id his mother, his love for nis other parent 
was very discernible. His duty was genuine, and not m the 
least influenced by the considerations of high station or power. 
Demetrius happening to come from hunting, when his father 
was giving audience to some ambassadors, went up and saluted 
him, and men sat down by him with his javelins in his hand. 
After they had received their answer, and were going away, 
Antigonus called out to them and said, — ^^ You may mention, 
too, uie happy terms upon which I am with my son." By 
which he gave them to understand, that the harmony and con- 
fidence in which they lived, added strength to the kingdom, 
and security to his power. So incapable is reeal authority oi 
admitting a partner, so liable to jealousy and hatred, that the 

greatest and oldest of Alexander's successors rejoiced that he 
ad no occasion to fear his own son, but could freely let him 
approach him with his weapons in his hands. Indeed, we may 
venture to say, that his family alone, in the course of many 
successions, was free from these evils. Of all the descend- 
ants of Antigonus, Philip was the only prince who put his 
son to death ; whereas, in the families oi other kings, nothing 
IS more common than the murders of sons, mothers, and wives. 
As for the killing of brothers, like a postulatum in geometry, 
it was considered as indisputably necessary to the saiety of the 
reigning prince. 

That Demetrius was originally well disposed by nature to 
the offices of humanity and friendship, the following is a proof: 
— ^Mithridates the son of Ariobarzanes, was of the same age, 
and his constant companion. He was likewise one of the at 
tendants of Antigonus, and bore an unblemished character. 
Yet Antigonus conceived some suspicion of him from a dream. 
He thoumt he entered a lar^e and beautiful field, and sowed 
it with filings of gold. This produced a crop of the same 
precious metal ; but coming a little after to visit it, he found 
it was cut, and nothing left but the stalks. As he was in 
great distress about his loss, he heard some people say, that 
Mithridates had reaped the golden harvest, and was gone with 
it towards the Euxine sea. 

Disturbed at the dream, he communicated it to his son, 
having first made him swear to keep it secret, and at the same 
time, informed him of his absolute determination to destroy 
Mithridates. Demetrius was exceedingly concerned at the 
affair ; but though his friend waited on him as usual, that they 
might pursue their diversions together, he durst not speak to 
him on the subject, because of his oath. By degrees, howeveri 
he drew him aside from the rest of his companions, and when 
they were alone, he wrote on the ground^ with the bottom ot 
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his spear^-— ^ Fly, Miihridates." The youoe man, under* 
standing his danger, fled that night into Cappadocia ; and fate 
soon accomplished the dream of Antigonus: for Mithridates 
conquered a rich and extensive country, and founded the family 
of the Pontic kin^, which continued through eight succes- 
sions, and was at &st destroyed by the Romans. This was a 
sufficient evidence that Demetrius was naturally well inclined 
to justice and humanity. 

fiut as, according to Empedocles, love and hatred are the 
sources o£ perpetual wars, between the elements, particularly 
such as touch or approach each other; so among the succes- 
sors of Alexander there were continual wars : and the conten- 
tions were always the most violent when inflamed by the op- 
position of interest, or vicinity of place. This was the case 
of Antigonus and Ptolemy. Antigonus, while he resided in 
Phrygia, received information that Ptolemy was gone from 
Cyprus into Syria, where he was ravaging the country, and 
reducing the cities either by solicitation or lorce. Upon this 
he sent nis son Demetrius against him, though he was only 
twenty-two years of age: anu in this first command had the 
great^t and most difficult afiairs to manage. But a youne 
and unexperienced man was unequally matched with a general 
from the school of Alexander, who had distinguished himself 
in many important combats under that prince. Accordingly, 
he was defeated near Gaza; Ave thousand of his men were 
killed, and ei^ht thousand taiken prisoners. He lost also his 
tents, his military chest, and his whole equipage. But Ptole- 
my sent them back to him, together with his friends; adding 
this generous and obliging messs^e, — ^^ That they ought only 
to contend for glory and empire.^ When Demetrius received 
it, he begged of the gods, — ^'^ That he might not long be Ptole- 
my's debtor, but soon have it in his power to return the fa 
vour." Nor was he disconcerted, as most young men would 
be, with such a miscarriage In his first essay. On the contra* 
ry, like a complete general, accustomed to the vicissitudes ot 
fortune, he employea himself in making new levies and pro- 
viding arms; he kept Die cities to their duty, and exercised 
the troops he had raised. 

As soon as Anticonus was apprised how the battle went, he 
said,— ^* Ptolemy has, indeed, oeaten boys, but he shall soon 
have to do with men." However, as he did not choose to re- 
press the spirit of his son, on his request, he gave him per- 
mission to try his fortune again bv himself. Not long uler 
this, Cilles, Ptolemy's general, unaertook to drive Demetrius 
entirely out of Syria; for which purpose he brought with him 
a numerous army, thou^ he held him in contempt, on account 
of his late defeat But Demetrius, by a sudden attack, struck 
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bis advemMuies with such a panic, that both the camp and thd 
general fell into his hands, toother with veiy considerable 
treasures. Yet he did not consider the gain, but the ability to 
give : nor so much valued the glory and riches which this ad« 
vantage brought him, as its enabling him to requite the gene- 
rosity of Ptolemy. He was not, however, for proceeding upon 
his own judgment; he consulted his father; and, on his tree 
permission to act as he thought proper, loaded Cilles and his 
friends with his favours, and sent them back to their master. 
By this turn of affairs, Ptolemy lost his footing in Syria; and 
Antigonus m^ched down from CelaBnae, rejoicing in his son's 
success, and impatient to embrace him. 

Demetrius, alter this, being sent to subdue the Nabathaean 
Arabs, found himself in great danger, by fdling into a desert 
country, which afforded no water. But the barbarians, asto- 
nished at his uncommon intrepidity, did not venture to attack 
him ; and he retired with a considerable booty, amongst which 
were seven hundred camels. 

Antigonus had formerly taken Babylon from Seleucus; but 
he had recovered it by his own arms, and was now marching 
with his main army, to reduce the nations which bordered 
upon India, and the provinces about Mount Caucasus. Mean 
time Demetrius, hoping to find Mesopotamia unguarded, sud- 
denly passed the Euphrates, and fell upon Babylon. There 
were two strone castles in that city; but by this manoeuvre, in 
the absence of Seleucus, he seized one of tibem, dislodged the 
garrison, and placed there seven thousand of his own men. 
After this he ordered the rest of the soldiers to plunder the 
country for their own use, and then returned to the sea-coast 
By these proceedings he left Seleucus better established in his 
dominions than ever ; for his laying waste the country seemed 
as if he had no farther claim to it 

In his return through Syria, he was informed that Ptolemy 
was besieging Halicarnassus ; upon which he hastened to its 
relief, and obliged him to retire. As this ambition to succour 
the distressed, gained Antigonus and Demetrius great repu- 
tation, they conceived a strong desire to rescue all Greece 
from the slavery it was held in by Cassander and Ptolemy. 
No prince ever engaged in a more just and honourable war; for 
they employed the wealth which they had gained by the con- 
quests of the barbarians, for the advantage of the Greeks ; solely 
with a view to the honour that such an enterprise promised. 

When they had resolved to begin their operations with 
Athens, one of his friends advised Antigonus, if he took tiie 
city, to keep it as the key of Greece; but that prince would 
not listen to him : He said, — ^^ The oest and securest of all 
keys was the friendship of the people; and that Athens was 
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the watch-tower of the world, from whence the torch of his 
glory would blaze over the earth.*' 

In consequence of these resolutions, Demetrius sailed to 
Athens with five thousand talents of silver, and a fleet of two 
hundred and fifty ships. Demetrius the Phalerean governed 
the city for Cassander, and had a good garrison in the fort of 
Muuychia. His adversary, who managed the afiair both with 

frudence and good fortune, made his appearance before the 
^irsBus on the twenty-fifth of May.* The town had no in- 
formation of his approach ; and when they saw his fleet comine 
in, they concluded that it belonged to Ptolemy, and prepared 
to receive it as such. But at last, the officers who commanded 
in the city, being undeceived, ran to oppose it. All the tu- 
mult and confusion followed, which was natural when an ene- 
my came unexpected, and was already landing: for Demetrius, 
finding the mouth of the harbour open, ran in with ease; and 
the people could plainl;^ distinguish him on the deck of the 
ship, whence he made signs to them to compose themselves, 
and keep silence. They complied with his demand ; and a 
herald was ordered to proclaim, — '^ That his father, Antigo- 
nus, in a happj^ hour, he hoped, for Athens, had sent him to 
reinstate them in their liberties, by expellin&c the ecarrison, and 
to restore their laws and ancient form of government" 

Upon this proclamation, the people threw down their arms, 
and receiving the proposal with loud acclamations, desired 
Demetrius to land, and called him their benefactor and de- 
liverer. Demetrius the Phalerean, and his partisans, thought 
it necessary to receive a man who came with such a superior 
force, though he should perform none of his promises, and, 
accordingly, sent deputies to make their submission. Deme- 
trius received them in an obliging manner, and sent back with 
them Aristodemus the Milesian, a friend of his father's. At 
the same time, he was not unmindful of Demetrius the Phale- 
rean, who, in this revolution, was more afraid of the citizens 
than of the enemy; but, out of regard to his character and 
virtue, sent him with a strong convoy to Thebes, agreeably 
to his request He likewise assured the Athenians, that, how- 
ever desirous he might be to see their city, he would deny 
himself that pleasure till he had set it entirely free, by expel- 
ling the garrison. He, therefore, surrounded the fortress of 
Munychia with a ditch and rampart, to cut ofi" its communi- 
cation with tiie rest of the city, and then sailed to Megara, 
where Cassander had another garrison. 

On his arrival, he was informed, that Cratesipolis, the wife 
of Alexander Uie son of Polyperchon, a celebrated beauty, 

*Thai|(flioii. 
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was at Patras, and had a desire to see him: in consequei ^ of 

which, he left his forces in the territory of Megara, andj, mth 
a few light horse, took the road to Patrae. When he was near 
the place, he drew off from his men, and pitched his tent apart, 
that Cratesipolis might not be perceived when she came to pay 
her visit ibut a party of the enemy ^ttins intelligence of 
tiiis, fell suddenly upon him. In his darm, ne had only time 
to throw over him a mean cloak, and, in that disguise, saved 
himself by flight So near an infamous captivity had his in- 
temperate love of beautjr brought him. As for his tent, the 
enemy took it, with all the riches it contained. 

After Megara was taken, the soldiers prepared to plunder 
it ; but the Athenians interceded strongly for that people, and 
prevailed. Demetrius was satisfied with expelling the garri- 
son, and declared the city free. Amidst these tr>Qsactions, 
he bethought himself of Stilpo, a philosopher of great reputa- 
tion, who sought only the retirement and tranquillity of a 
studious life. He sent for him, and asked him : — " Whether 
they had taken any thing from him?" " No,*' said Stilpo, " I 
found none that wanted to steal any knowledge." The sol- 
diers, however, had clandestinely carried off almost all the 
slaves. Therefore, when Demetrius paid his respects to him 
again, on leaving; the place, he said, — ^' Stilpo, I leave you en- 
tirely free." "True," answered Stilpo, "for you have not 
left a slave among us." 

Demetrius then returned to the siege of Munychia, dislodg- 
ed the garrison, and demolished the fortress. After which 
the Athenians pressed him to enter the city, and he complied 
Having assembled the people, he re-established the common- 
wealth in its ancient form ; and, moreover, promised them, in 
the name of his father, a hundred and fifty thousand measures^ 
of wheat, and timber enough to build a hundred galleys. 
Thus they recovered the democracy fifteen years after it was 
dissolved. During the interval, after the Lamian war, and 
the battle of Cranon, the government was called an oligarchy, 
but, in fact, was monarchical ; for the power of Demetrms the 
Phalerean met with no control. 

Their deliverer appeared glorious in his services to Athens ; 
but they rendered him obnoxious bv the extravagant honours 
they decreed him : for they were tne first who gave him and 
liis father Antigonus the title of kings, which they had hitherto 
i*eligiously avoided, and which was, indeed, the only thing left 
the descendants of Philip and Alexander, uninvaded by their 
generals. In the next place, they alonet honoured them with 

* Medimni. 

^ t No other people were found capable of such vile adulation. Their ser 
Fility ihowed how little thc^ deterved tbe liberty that was restored them. 
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the appellation of the gods-protectors ; and, instbad of deno* 
minating the year as formerly, from the archon, they abolish- 
ed his office, created annually in his room a priest of those 
gods-protectors, and prefixed his name to all their public acts. 
They likewise ordered that their portraits should be wrought 
in the holy veil with those of the other gods.* '^hey conse . 
crated the place where their patron first alighted from his 
chariot, and erected an altar there to Demetrius Catabates, 
They added two to the number of their tribes, and called them 
Demetrias and Antigonis; in consequence of which, the se- 
nate, which before consisted of five hundred members, was to 
consist of six hundred ; for each tribe supplied fifty. 

Stratocles, of whose inventions these wise compliments 
were, thought of a stroke still higher: he procured a decree, 
that tiiose who should be sent upon public business from the 
commonwealtli of Athens to Antigonus and Demetrius, should 
not be called ambassadors, but theariy a title which had been 
appropriated to those who, on the solemn festivals, carried 
the customary sacrifices to Delphi and Olympia, in the name 
of the Grecian states. This Stratocles was, in all respects, a 
person of the most daring effrontery, and the most debauched 
life, insomuch that he seemed to imitate the ancient Cleon in 
his scurrilous and licentious behaviour to the people. He kept 
a mistress called Phylacium , and one day, ^nen she brought 
from Hie market soma heads for supper, he said r-T— "Why, 
how now!- you have provided us just such things to eat, as we 
statesmen use for tennis-balls." 

When the Athenians were defeated in the sea-fight near 
Amorgos, he arrived at Athens before any account ofthe mis- 
fortune had been received, and passing through the Ceramicus 
with a chaplet on his head, told Uie people that they were vie- 
torious. He then moved that sacrifices of thanksgiving should 
be offered, and meat distributed among the tribes for a pub- 
lic entertainment Two days after, the poor remains ot the. 
fleet were brought home; and the people, in great anger, call- 
ing him to answer for the imposition; he made his appearance 
in the height ofthe tumult, with the most consummate assur- 
ance, and said, — ^^What harm have I done you, in making 

* Ereiy fifth year the Athenians cdebrated the Panafhenasa, or fiaitiTal of 
Mineira, and cariisd in procession the Pepliun, or holy reil, ia which the de- 
feat of the Titans, and the actions of Minerra, were inwroogfat In this yeil. 
too, Uiey placed the figures of those commanders who Ind distingvdshea 
themselres by their victories; and from thence came ttie ezpression, tet 
such a one was worthy of the Peplum ; meaning, that he was a orare soldier. ' 
As to the form of the Peplum. it was a large robe without slee?es. It was 
drawn by land in a maohme hke a ship along the Ceramicns. as ihr as the 
temple of Ceres at Eleosis; from whence it wa* braa|(ht back, and conse- 
crated in the citadel. 
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you merry for two days ?" Such was the impudence of Stra- 

tocles. 

But there were other extrav^ances, hotter than fire itself, 
as Aristophanes expresses it One flatterer outdid even Stra- 
tocles in servility, by procuring a decree that^ Demetrius, 
whenever he visited Athens, should be received with the same 
honours that were paid to Ceres and Bacchus; and that who 
ever exceeded the rest in the splendour and magnificence oi 
the reception he gave that prince, shoi\ld have money out oi 
the treasury to enable him to set up some pious memorial of 
his success. These instances of adulation concluded with 
their changing the name of the month Munychion to Deme- 
' trion; with calling the last day of every month Demetrias; 
and the Dionysia, or feasts of Bacchus, Demetria. 

The gods soon showed how much they were ofiended at 
these thmgs: for the veil in which were wrought the figures 
of Demetrius and Antigonus, alon^ with those of Jupiter and 
Minerva, as they carried it throu^ the Ceramicus, was rent 
asunder by a sudden storm of wind. Hemlock crew uj) in 
great quantities round the altars of those princes, uiough it is 
a plant seldom found in that country. On the day when the 
Dionysia were to be celebrated, they were forced to put a stop 
to the procession by the excessive cold, which came entirely 
out of season ; antl there fell so strong a hoar-frost, that it 
blasted not only^lie vines and fig-trees, but great part of the 
corn in the blade. Hence, Philippides, who was an enemy to 
Stratocles, thus attacked him in one of his comedies: — ^" Who 
was the wicked cause of our vines being blasted by the frost, 
and of the sacred veil's being rent asunder? He who trans- 
ferred the honours of the gods to men : it is he, not comedy,* 
that is the ruin of the people.^' This Philippides enjoyed the 
friendship of Lyaimachus, and the Athenians received many 
favours from that prince on his account Nay, whenever Ly- 
simachus was waited on by this poet, or happened to meet him, 
he considered it as a good omen, and a happy time to enter 
upon any great business or important expedition. Besides, he 
was a man of excellent character, never importunate, intriguing, 
or over-officious, like those who are bred in a court One day 
Lysimachus talked to him in the most obliging manner, and 
said, — ^^ What is there of mine that you would share in ?" 
" Any thing,'' said he, " but your secrets.^' I have purposely 
contrasted these characters, that the difierence may be obvious 
between the comic writer and the demagogue. 

* It is probable that Stratocles, and other persons of his character, inreieb- 
•d against the dramatic writers, on aoconnt of the liberties th^ took with 
tlieir vices ; though this was after tbe time that the Middle Comedy prevailed 
at Athens. 
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What exceeded all the rage of flattery we have mentioned, 
was the decree proposed by Dromocliaes the Sphettian; ac- 
cording to which, tney were to consult the oracle of Deme- 
trius, as to the manner in which they were to dedicate certain 
shields at Delphi. It was conceived in these terms: — ^^ In a 
fortunate hour, be it decreed by the people, that a citizen of 
Athens be appointed to go to the god-protector, and, adfter due 
sacrifices ocfered, demand of Demetrius, the god-protector, 
what will be the most pious, the most honourable, and expedi- 
tious method of consecrating the intended offerings. Ana it is 
hereby enacted, that the people of Athens will fonow the me- 
thod dictated by his oracle.'^ By this mockery of incense to 
his vanity, who was scarcely in his senses before, they render- 
ed him perfectly insane. 

During his stay at Athens, he married Eurydice, a descend- 
ant of the ancient MilUades, who was the widow of Opheltas 
king of Gyrene, and had returned to Athens after his death. 
The Athenians reckoned this a particular favour and honour 
to their city; though Demetrius made no sort of difficulty of 
marrying, and had many wives at the same time. Of all his 
wives, he paid most respect to Fhila, because she was the 
daughter of Antipater, and had been married to Craterus. 
who. of all the successors of Alexander, was most regrettea 
by the Macedonians. Demetrius was very young when his 
father persuaded him to marry her, though she was advanced 
in lifby and, on that account^ unfit for him. As he was disin- 
clined to the match, Antigonus is said to have repeated to him 
that verse of Euripides, with a happy parody, — 

When fortune spreads her stores, we yield to marriage 
Against the bent of nature. 

Only putting marriage instead of bonda^ However, the 
respect whicn Demetrius paid Phila and his other wives, was 
not of such a nature, but that he publicly entertained many 
mistresses, as well slaves as free-born women, and was more 
infamous for his excesses of that sort, than any other prince 
of his time. 

Mean time his father called him to take the conduct of the 
war against Ptolemy; and he found it necessary to obey him. 
But as it gave him pain to leave the war he had undertaken 
for the liberties of Greece, which was so inuch more advan 
tageous in point of glory, he sent to Cleonides, who com* 
manded for rtolemy in Sicyon and Corinth, and offered him u 
pecuniary consideration, on condition that he would set those 
cities free. Cleonides, not accepting the proposal, Demetrius 
immediately embarked his troops, and sailed to Cyprus. There 
he had an engagement with MenelaOs, brother to Ftolemy, and 
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defeated him. Ptolemy himself soon after made his appear 
ance with a ereat number of land-forces, and a considerable 
fleet On which occasion, several menacing and haughty 
messages passed between them. Ptolemy bade Demetrius 
depart, before he collected all his forces, and trod him under 
foot; and Demetrius said, he would let Ptolemy go, if ho 
would promise to evacuate Sicyon and Corinth. 

The approaching battle awakened the attention not only of 
the parties concerned, but of all other princes; for, beside the 
uncertainty of the event, so much depended upon it, that the 
conqueror would not be master of Cyprus and Syria alone, 
but superior to all his rivals in power. Ptolemy advanced 
with a hundred and fifty ships, ana he had ordered Menelaiis, 
with sixty more, to come out of the harbour of Salamis, in the 
heat of the batlJe,'and put the enemy in disorder by falling on 
his rear. Against these sixty ships, Demetrius appointed a 
guard of ten, for that number was sufficient to block up the 
mouth of the harbour. His land-forces he ranged on the ad- 
joining promontories, and then bore down upon his adversary 
with a hundred and eighty ships. This he did with so much 
impetuosity, that Ptoleniy could not stand the shock, but was 
deieated, and fled with eight ships only, which were all that 
he saved; for seventy were taken, with their crews, and the 
rest were sunk in the engagement His numerous train, his 
servants, friends, wives, arms, money, and machines, that were 
stationed near the fleet, in transports, all fell into the hands of 
Demetrius, and he carried them to his camp. 

Among these was the celebrated Lamia, who at first was 
only taken notice of for her performing on the flute, which 
was by no means contemptible, but afterwards became famous 
as a courtesan. By this time her beauty was in the wane, yet 
she captivated Demetrius, though not near her age, and so ef- 
fectually enslaved him by the peculiar power other address, 
that, though other women had a passion for him, he could only 
think of her. 

After the sea-fight, Menelaiis made no further resistance, but 
surrendered Salamis with all the ships, and the land-forces, 
which consisted of twelve hundred horse, and twelve thousand 
foot 

This victory, so great in itself, Demetrius rendered still 
more dorious, by generosity and humanity, in giving the 
enemy's dead an honourable interment, and!^ setting the pri- 
soners free. He selected twelve hundred complete suits of 
armour from the spoils, and bestowed them on the Athenians. 
Aristodemus the Milesian, was the person he sent to his father, 
with an account of the victory. Of all tihe courtiers, this man 
was the boldest flatterer^ and^ on the present occasion, he de- 
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signed to outdo himself. When he amved on the coftst of 
Syria, from Cyprus, he would not suffer the ship to make land; 
but ordering it to anchor at a distance, and all the company to 
remain in it, he took the boat, and went on shore alone. He 
advanced towards the palace of Antigonus, who was watching 
for the event of this battle, with all the solicitude that is 
natural to a man who has so great a concern at stake. As soon 
as he was informed that the messenger was coming, his anxiety 
increased to such a decree, that he could scarce Keep within 
his palace. He sent his officers and friends, one adfter another, 
to Aristodemus,/to demand what intelligence he brought But 
instead of giving any of them an answer, he wadkecTon with 
great silence ana solemnity. The king, by Hiis time much 
alarmed, and having no longer patience, went to the door to 
meet him. A great crowd was gathered about Aristodemus, 
and people were running from alfquarters to the palace to hear 
the news. When he was near enough to be heard, he stretched 
out his hand, and cried aloud,— ^^^Hail to king Antigonus! 
We have totally beaten Ptolemy at sea: we are masters of 
Cyprus, and have made sixteen thousand eight hundred pri- 
soners/^ Antigonus answered, — ^^ Hail to you too, my good 
friend! but I will punish you for torturing us so long; you 
shall wait long for your reward.*' ^ 

The people now, for the first time, proclaimed Antigonus 
and Demelrius kings. Antigonus had the diadem immediately 

fmt on by his friends. He sent one to Demetrius; and in the 
etter that accompanied it, addressed him under the style of 
king. The Egyptians, when they were apprised of this cir- 
cumstance, gave Ptolemy likewise the title of king, that they 
might not appear to be dispirited with their late defeat The 
other successors of Alexander caught eaeerly at the opportiH 
nity to aggrandise themselves. Lysimachus took the cUadem; 
and Seleucus did the same in his transactions with the Greeks. 
The latter had worn it some time, when he gave audience tb 
the barbarians. Cassander alone, while others wrote to him, 
and saluted him as king, prefixed his name to his letters in the 
same manner as formeny. 

This title proved not a mere addition to their name and 
figure. It gave them higher notions. It introduced a pom- 
pousness into their manners, and self-importance into their 
discourse. Just as tragedians, when they take the habit of 
kings, change their gait, their voice, their whole deportment, 
and manner of address. After this they became more severe 
in their Judicial capacity; for they laid aside that dissimulation 
with which they nad concealed their power, and whieh had 
made them mncb milder aad more favourable to their sabjeetiL 

13» 
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So much could one word of a flatterer do! Such a change did 
it efiTect in the whole face of the world ! 

Antigonus, elated with his son's achievements at Cjrprus, 
immediately marched against Ptolemy, commanding his land- 
forces in person, while TDemetrius^ with a powerfiU fleet, at- 
tended him along the coast One of Antigonus* friends, named 
Medius, had the event of this expedition communicated to him 
in a dream. He thought that Antigonus and his whole army 
were runnins a race. At first he seenied to run witib great 
swiftness and force; hut afterwards his strength gradually 
abated; and, on turning, he became very weak, and drew his 
breath with such pain that he could scarce^ recover himselCT 
Accordingly, Antigonus met with many difficulties at land, 
and Demetrius encountered such a storm at sea, that he was in 
danger of being driven upon an impracticable shore. In this 
storm he lost many of his ships^ and returned without efiect- 
ing any thing. 

Anti^nus was now little short of eighty; and his greait size 
and weight disqualified him for war still more than his age. 
He, therefore, left the military department to his son, who, by 
his good fortune, as well as ability, managed it in the happiest 
manner. Nor was Antigonus hurt by his son's debaucheries, 
his expensive appearance, or his long carousals : for these were 
the things in wnich Demetrius employed himself in time of 
peace with the utmost licentiousness and most unbounded 
avidity. But in war, no man, however naturally temperate^ 
exceeaed him in sobriety. 

When the power that Xamia had over him was evident to 
all the world, Demetrius came, after some expedition or other, 
to salute his father, and kissed him so cordially, that he laugh- 
ed, and said, — ^ Surely my son, you think you are kissing La- 
mia.'^ Once when he had been spending many days wim his 
friends over the bottle, he excused himself at his return to 
court, by saying,— « That he had been hindered by a de- 
fluxion." " So I heard,'* said Antigonus, " but whether was 
the defluxion from Thasos or from Chios ?*' Another time, be- 
ing informed that he was indisposed, he went to see him; and 
when he came to the door, he met one of his favourites going 
out He went in, however, and sitting down by him, took 
hold of his hand. Demetrius said, his fever had now left him. 
« I know it,'' said Antigonus, " for I met it this moment at the 
door." With such mildness he treated his son's faults, out of 
regard to his excellent performances. It is the custom af the 
Scythians in the midst of their carousals to strike the strings 
of their bows, to recal, as it were, their courage, whidi is 
melting away in pleasure. But Demetrius one while gave 
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himself up entirely to pleasure, and another while to business; 
he did not intermix them. His military talents^ therefore, 
did not suffer by his attentions of a gayer kind. 

Nay, he seemed to show greater abilities in his preparations 
for war, than in the use of them. He was not content unless 
he had stores that were more than sufficient. There was some- 
thing peculiarly great in the construction of his ships and en- 
gines, and he took an unwearied pleasure in the inventing of 
new ones : for he was ingenious in the speculative part of/ 
mechanics; and he did not, like other princes, apply his taste 
and knowledge of those arts to the purposes of aiversion, 01 
to pursuits of no utility, such as playing on the flute, painting, 
or turning. 

iEropus king of Macedon, spent his hours of leisure in 
making little tables and lamps. Attains,* surnamed Philo* 
metor,T amused himself with planting poisonous herbs, not 
Only henbane and hellebore, but hemlocK, aconite, and doryc- 
mum4 These he cultivated in the royal gardens, and, beside 

faithering them at their pro{)er seasons, made it his business to 
now the qualities of their juices and fruit And the kings 
of Parthia took a pride in forging and sharpening heads for 
arrows. But the mechanics of Demetrius were of a princely 
kind ; there was always something great in the fabric. Toge- 
ther with a spirit of curiosity ana love of the arts, there ap- 
peared in all liis works a grandeur of design, and dignity of 
invention, so that they were not only worthy of the genius 
and wealth, but of the hand of a king. His friends were as- 
tonished ^at their greatness, and his very enemies were pleased 
with their beauty. Nor is this description of him at all ex- 
aggerated. His enemies used to stand upon the shore looking 
with admiration upon his galleys of fifteen or sixteen banks 
of oar^, as they sailed along; and his engines called helepoleSy 
were a pleasing spectacle to the very towns which he besieged* 
This is evident from facts. Lysimachus, who, of all the prin- 
ces of his time, was the bitterest enemy to Demetrius, when 
he came to compel him to raise the siege of Soli in Cilicia, 
desired he would show him his engines of war, and his man* 
ner of navigating the galleys; and he was so struck with the 
sight, that he immediately retired. And the Rhodians, after 
they had stood a long siege, and at last compromised the affair, 

* Plutarch does not do that honour to Attalus which he deserves, wh«tt he 
mentions his employments as unworthy of a prince. He made many expari- 
onents in natural philosophy, and wrote a treatise on agriculture. Otliar 
kings, particularly Hiero and Archelaus, did the same. 

t This is a mistake in Plutarch. Pbilometor was another prince, who made 
agriculture his amusement 

t Dorycnkm was a common poisonous plant, which was so called from the 
poiotB of spears being tinged with its juices. 
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requested him to leave some of his engines, as monuments 
both of his power, and of their valour. ' 

His war with the Rhodians was occasioned by their alliance 
with Ptolemy; and in the course of it he brought the largest 
of his helepolesM^ to their walls. Its base was square; each 
of its sides at the bottom forty-eight cubits wide;^and it was 
3ixtv-six cubits high. The sides of the several divisions gra- 
dually lessened, so that the top was much narrower than the 
bottom. The inside was divided into several stories or rooms, 
one abov^ another. The front, which was turned towards the 
enemy, had a window in each story, through which missive 
weapons of various kinds were thrown ; for it was filled with 
men who practised every method of fighting. It neither 
shook nor veered the least in its motion, but rolled on in a 
steady upright position; and, as it moved with a horrible 
noise, it at once pleased and terrified the spectators-* 

He had two coats of mail brought from Cyprust for his use 
in this war, each of which weighed forty minss. Zoilus, the 
maker, to show the excellence of their temper, ordered a dart 
to be shot at one of them from an engine at the distance of 
twenty-six paces; and it stood so firm, that there was no more 
mark upon it than what might be made with such a style as is 
used in writing. This he took for himself, and gave the other 
to Alcimus the Epirot, a man of the greatest bravery and 
strength of any in nis army. The Epirot's whole suit of ar- 
mour weighed two talents, whereas that of others weighed no 
more than one. He fell, in the siege of Rhodes, in an action 
near the theatre. 

As the Rhodians defended themselves with great spirit, 
Demetrius was not able to do any thing considerable. There 
was one thing in their conduct wnich he particularly resented ; 
and, for that reason, he persisted in tne siege. They had 
taken the vessel in which were letters from his wife Phila, to- 
gether with some robes and pieces of tapestry, and they sent 
it, as it was, to Ptolemy; in which they were far from imitat- 
ing the politeness of tne Athenians, who, when they were at 
war witn Philip, happening to take his couriers, read all the 
other letters, but sent him that of Olympia with the seal 
entire. 

But Demetrius, though much incensed, did not retaliate 
upon the Rhodians, though he soon had an opportunity. Pro- 

* Diodorns Siculus says, this machine had nine stories ; and that it rolled 
on four large wheels, each of which was sixteen feet high. 

t JPliny says that the Cyprian armour was impre^able. Cyprus was fa- 
mous for the metal of which armour was made even in the time of the Trojan 
w^, and Agamemnon bad a cuirass sent him trom Cyniras king of Cyprus. — 
Horn* II. XI. 
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togenes of Caiuius was at that time painting for them the his* 
lory of lalysus,* and had almost finished it, when Demetrius 
seized it in one of the suburbs. The Rhodians sent a herald 
to entreat him to spare the work, and not sufier it to be de* 
stroyed. Upon which he said, — " He would rather burn the 
pictures of his father, than hurt so laborious a piece of art; 
for Protoffenes is said to have been seven years in finishing 
it Apelles tells us, that when he first saw it, he was so much 
astonished that he could not speak; and, at last, when he re* 
covered himself he said, — ^^ A master-piece of labour ! a won- 
derful performance! But it wants those eraces which raise the 
fame of mj paintings to the skies." This piece was after- 
wards carried to Rome, and, being added to the number of 
those collected there, was destroyed by fire. The Rhodians 
now began to grow weary of the war. Demetrius, too, want- 
ed only a pretence to put an end to it, and he found one. The 
Athenians came and reconciled them on this condition, that 
the Rhodians should assist Anti^onus and Demetrius as allies, 
in all their wars^ except those with Ptolemjr. 

At the same time the Athenians called him to their succour 
against Gassander, who was besieging the city. In conse- 
quence of which, he sailed thither with a fleet of three hundred 
and thirty ships, and a numerous body of land forces. Witli 
these he not only drove Gassander out of Attica, but followed 
him to Thermopylae, and entirely defeated him there. Hera- 
clea dien voluntarily submitted, and he received into his army 
six thousand Macedonians, who came over to him. In his 
return he restored libertv to the Greeks within the straits of 
Thermopylae, took the Boeotians into his alliance, and made 
himself master of Genchreae. He likewise reduced Ph;^le and 
Panactus, the bulwarks of Attica, which had been j^rrisoncd 
by Gassander, and put them in the hands of the Atheniami 

* We hare not met with the particular subject of this famous paintino; 
lalysus was one of the fahulous heroes, the son of Ochimus, and grandson m 
Apollo ; and there is a town in Rhodes called lalysus, which prohably had 4| 
name fipom him. It was in this picture that Protocenes, when he had long 
laboured in rain to paint the foam of a do^, happily hit it off, by throwing the 
brush, in angec, at the dog*s mouth. £lian, as well as Plutarch, says, thij 
be was seyen years in finiSiing it. Pliny tells us, that he save it four coats ox 
colours, that when one was e&ced by time, another might supply its place. 
He tells us, too, that while Protosenes was at work, he was visited by Deme- 
trius, and when the latter asked him how he could prosecute his work with 
so much calmness under the rage of war? he answered,—" That thou^ De- 
metrius was at war wiUi Rhodes, he did not suppose he was at war with the 
arts." He is said to have lived on lupines during the time he was employed 
on this painting, that his judgment mirfit not be clouded by luxurious di^ 
The picture was brought to Rome by Casshis, and placed in the Temple of 
Peace, where it rams&ed tiU Aetime of CknuBodus, when, together wiOitli* 
ticnple, it was oonsomed by fire* 

Vol. IV.— U 
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again. The Athenians, though they had lavished honounr 
upon him before in the most extravagant manner, yet con« 
trived on this occasion to appear new in their flattenr. They 
gave orders that he should lodge in the back part ofthe Par^ 
thenon; which, accordingly, he did, and Minerva was said to 
have received him as her guest; a ^est not very fit to come 
under her roof, or suitable to her virgin purity. 

In one of their expeditions, his brother Philip took up his 
Quarters in a house wnere there were thrCiC youn^ women. His 
father, Antigonus, said nothing to Philip; but called the quar- 
ter-master, and said to him in his presence, — ^^ Why do you 
not remove my son but of this lodging, where he is so much 
straitened for room?" And Demetrius,who ought to have re- 
verenced Minerva, if, on no other account, yet as his eldest 
sister, (for so he affected to call her,) behavea in such a man- 
ner to persons of both sexes, who were above the condition of 
slaves^ and the citadel was so polluted with his debaucheries, 
that it appeared to be kept sacred in some degree, when he in- 
dulged himself only witn such prostitutes as Chrysis, Lamia, 
Demo, and Anticyra. . 

Some thines we choose to pass over out of regard to the 
character of uie city of Athens; but the virtue ana chastityof 
Demodes ought not to be left under the veil of silence. De- 
mocles was very young, and his beauty^ was no secret to De- 
metrius. Inde^, his surname unhapmly declared it, for he 
was called Democles the Handsome. J[)emetrius, through his 
emissaries^ left nothing unattempted to gain him by great of- 
fers, or to intimidate him by threats; but neither couldprevail. 
He left the wrestling-ring and all public exercises, and made 
use only of a private bath. Demetrius watched his opportu- 
nity, and surprised him there alpne.^ ^ The boy seeing nobody 
near to assist him, and the impossibility of resisting with any 
effect, took off the cover of the cauldron, and jumped into the 
boiling water. It is true, he came to an unworthy end, but 
his sentiments were worthy of his country and of his personal 
merit 

Very different were those of Cleaenetus the son of Cleome- 
don. That youth, having procured his father the remission of 
a fine of fifty talents, brought letters from Demetrius to the 
people^ signifying his pleasure in that respect; by which he not 
only dishonoured himself^ but brought great trouble upon the 
city. The people took off the fine, but at the same time they 
made a decree, that no citizen should, for the future, bring any 
letter from Demetrius. Yet when they found that Demetrius 
was disobliged at it, and expressed his resentment in strong 
terms, they not only repealed the act, but punished the per- 
sons who proposed ana supported it, some with dea^ and 
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some with banishment They likewise passed a new edict, 
importing, — ^^ That the people of Athens had resolved that 
whatsoever thing Demetrius might command, should be ac- 
counted holy in respect of the {;ods, and just in respect of 
men.'* Some person of better principle, on this occasion, hap- 
peningto say, that Stratocles was mad in proposing such de* 
crees, Demochares the Leuconian* answered, — ^^ He would be 
mad if he were not mad.'' Stratocles found his advantage in 
his servility; and for this saying, Demochares was prosecuted 
and banished the city. To sucl^ meannesses were the Athe- 
nians brought, when the garrison seemed to be removed out of 
their city, and they pretended to be a free people ! 

Demetrius afterwards passed into Peloponnesus, where he 
found no resistance : for all his enemies fled before him, or 
surrendered their cities. He, therefore, reduced with ease that 
part of the country called Jictej and all Arcadia, except Man* 
tinea. Argos, Sicyon, and Corinth, he set free from their 
garrisons by giving the commanding officers a hundred talents 
to evacuate tnem. About that time the feasts of Juno came 
&n at Argos, and Demetrius presided in the games and other 
exhibitions. During these solemnities he married Deidamia, 
the daughter of ^acides king t)f the Molossians, and sister of 
I^^hus. He told the Sicyonians that they lived out of their 
city, and showing them a more advantageous situation, per- 
suaded them to build one where the town now stands. ^ Along 
with the situation he likewise changed the name, calling the 
town Demetrius, instead of Sicyon. 

The states being assembled at the Isthmus, and a prodigious 
number of people attending, he was proclaimed general of all 
Greece, as Philip and Alexander haa been before; and in the 
elation of power and -success, he thought himself a much 
greater man. Alexander robbed no other prince of his title, 
nor did he ever declare himself king of kings, thou^ he raised 
many both to the style and authority of kings. But Deme- 
trius thought no man worthy of that title except his father and 
himselfl He even ridiculed those who made use of it, and it 
was with pleasure he heard the sycophants at his table drink- 
ng King T)emetrius, Seleucus commander of the elephants, 
Ptolemy admiral, Lysimachus treasurer, and Agathocles the 
Sicilian governor of the islands. The rest of them only laugh- 
ed at such extravagant instances of vanity. Lysimachus alone 
^as angry, because Demetrius seemed to think him no better 
than an eunuch: for the princes of the east had generally 
eunuchs for their treasurers. Lysimachus, indeed, was the 

* The nephew of DenuMtbenes. The Greek text that calb him ii arnvm^ 
m erroaoQKm, It iboaU be ^iwovcm. 
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most violent enemy that be had ; and now takine an opportu- 
nity to disparage him on account of his passion tor Lamia, he 
said, — ^ Tnis was the first time he had seen a whore act in a 
tragedy.'^* Demetrius said in answer,—*^ My whore is an 
honester woman than his Penelope." 

When he was preparing to return to Athens, he wrote to 
th^ republic, that, on his arrival, he intended to be initiated, 
and to be immediately admitted, not only to the less myste- 
ries, but even to those called intuitive. This was unlawful 
and unprecedented; for the less mysteries were celebrated in 
February ,t and the ^eater in September ;:t ^^d none were 
admitted to the intuitive till a year at least after they had at- 
tended the greater mysteries.^ When the letters were read, 
Pythodorus the torch-bearer was the only person who ventur' 
ed to oppose the demand ; and his opposition was entirely in- 
efiectuiu. Stratocles procured a decree that the month of 
Munychion should be called and reputed the month of tAn- 
thesterum, to give Demetrius an opportunity for his first ini- 
tiation, which was to be performs in the ward of Afpr^ ; 
after which, Munychion was changed again into Boedromion. 
By these means, Demetrius was admitted to the greater mys- 
teries, and to immediate inspection. Hence those strokes of 
satire upon Stratocles, from tne poet Philippides : — ^^ The man 
who can contract the whole year into one month." And, 
with respect to Demetrius' heme lodged, in the Parthenon: 
T— ^^ The man who turns the temples into inns, and brings pros- 
titutes into the company of the virtrin goddess." • 

But amongst the many abuses and enormities committed in 
their city, no one seems to have given the Athenians greater 
uneasiness than this; — he ordered them to raise two hundred 
and fifty talents in a very short time, and the sum was exact- 
ed with the greatest rigour. When the money was brought in, 
and he saw it all together, he ordered it to be given to Lamia 
and his other mistressesy to buy soap. Thus, the disgrace 
hurt them more than the loss, and the application more than 
the impost Some, however, say, that it was not to the Athe- 
nians he behaved in this manner, but to the people of Thes- 
saly. Besides this disagreeable^ tax, Lamia extorted money 
from many persons on ner own aotbority, to enable her to 

* The moderii st^^ needs not be piit to file bhidi liy ttik asseitioQ in &TOU 
of the aix;ient: the reaBoo of it was, that tiwre were n&wooieQ acton. M«b, 
in female dreasea, performed their parti. 

t AnthesterioD. | Boedromioii. 

k Plutarch,'in this place, leems to make a difference between the intaitire 
and the greater mysteries, though they are commonly understood to be the 
Mine. CaiauboQ and McffnaiiisthinlB the text cernq»t; tat teonnnOT 
^hich they would restore it, does not render it kasseiplned. 
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provide an entertainment for the king. And the expense of 
that supper was so remarkable, that Lynceus the Samian took 
pains to sive a description of it For the same reason, a comic 
poet of tnose times, with equal wit and truth, called Lamia an 
Helepolis; and Demochares the Solian, called Demetrius Mu- 
thoSy that is, Fable, because he too had his Lamia.^ 

The great interest that Lamia had with Demetrius, in con* 
sequence of his passion for her, excited a spirit of envy and 
aversion to her, not only in the breasts of his wives, but of his 
friends. Demetrius having sent ambassadors to Lysimachus, 
on some occasion or other, that prince amused himself one 
day with showing them the deep Wounds he had received 
from ^ lion's claws in his arms and thighs, and gave them an 
account of his being shut up with that wild beast by Alexan- 
der the Great, and of the battle he had with itt Upon which 
the V laughed, and^said: — ^'^The king, our master, too, bears 
on his neck the marks of a dreadful wild beast, called a La- 
mia.'' Indeed, it was strange that he should at first have so 
great an objection against the disparity of years between him 
and Fhila, and afterwards fall into such a lasting captivity to 
Lamia, though she had passed ^her prime a.t Qieir first ac- 
quaintance. One evening, when Lamia had been playing on 
the flute at supper, Demetrius asked Demo, surnamed Man ia,j: 
what she thought of her ? "I think her an old woman. Sir," 
5aid Demo. Another time, when there was- an extraordinary 
dessert on the table, he said to her: — *^ You see what fine 
things Lamia sends me." '* Mv mother will send you finer," 
answered Demo, " if you will but lie with her." 

"We shall mention only one story more of Lamia, which re- 
lates to her censure of the celebrated judgment of Bocchoris. 
In Egypt there was a young man extremely desirous of the 
favours of a courtesan named Thonis, but she set too high a 
price upon them. Afterwards he fancied that he enjoyed her 
m a dream, and his desire was satisfied. Thonis, upon this, 
commenced an action against him for the money; and Boc- 
choris having heard bom parties, ordered the man to tell the 
gold that she demanded into a basin, and shake it about before 
her, that she might enjoy the sight of it: — " For fancy," said 
he, " is no more than the shadow of truth." Lamia did not 

* Fabulous history mentions a queen of Libya, who, out of rage for the low 
of her own children, ordered Ihose of other women to be brought to her, aund 
deroured them. From whence she was called Lamia, from the Phceniciam 
word Labama^ to devour. Upon this account, Diodonis tells us, that Lamia 
became a bugbear to children. And this satisfies M. Dacier with regard to 
the explanation of this passage in Plutardi. 

t Justin and Pausanias mention this; but Q. Curtius doubts the tmth or 
it; and he probably irin the right 

Sin English, Mim Madcap. 
roh. IV. 14 
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think this a just sentence: ^^ because the woman's desire of 
the gold was not renibvea by the appearance of it; whereas 
the dream cured the passion of her lover.^^ 

The change in the fortunes and actions of the subject of our 
narrative now turns the comic scene into tragedy: all the 
other kings having united their forces against Antigonus, De- 
metrius left Greece in order to join him, and was greatly 
animated to find his father preparing for war with a spirit 
above his years. Had Antigonus abated a little of his pre« 
tensions, and restrained his ambition to govern the world, he 
might have kept the pre-eminence among; the successors of 
Alexander, not only for himself, but for nis son after him. 
But being naturally arrogant, imperious, and no less insolent 
in his expressions than m his actions, he exasperated many 
voung and powerful princes against him. He boasted, that 
^* he could break the present league, and disperse the united 
armies, with as much ease as a boy does a flock of birds, by 
throwing a stone, or making a slight noise.^^ 

He had an army of more than seventy thousand foot, ten 
thousand horse, and seventy-five elephants.- The enemy's in- 
fantry consisted of sixty-four thousand men, their cavalry of 
ten thousand five hundred ; they had four hundred elephants^ 
and a hundred and twenty armed chariots. When the two 
armies were in sight, there was a visible change in the mind 
of Antijgonus, but rather with respect to his hopes than his 
resolution.- In other engagements his spirits usea to be high, 
his port lofty, his voice loud, and his expressions vaunting; 
insomuch that he would sometimes, in the heat of the action, 
let fall some jocuhar expression, to show his unconcern, and 
his contempt of his adversary. But, at this time, he was ob- 
served for the most part to be thoughtful and silent; and one 
day he presented his son to the army, and recommended him 
as his successor. What appeared still more extraordinary was, 
that he took him aside into his tent, and discoursed with him 
there : for he never used to communicate his intentions to him 
in private, or to consult him in the least, but to rely entirely 
on nis own judgment, and to give orders for the execution of 
what he had resolved on by himself. It is reported that De- 
metrius, when very young, once asked him wnen they should 
decamp, and that he answered angrily, — ^* Are you ajfraid that 
you only shall not hear the trumpet?'* 

On this occasion, it is true, their spirits were depressed by 
ill omens. Demetrius dreamed that Alexander came to him 
in a magnificent suit of armour, and asked him what was to 
be the word in the ensuing battle? Demetrius answered, «/t£- 
piter and Victory; upon which Alexander said, — ^* I go then 
to your adversaries, for they are ready to receive me." When 
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tbe army was pat in order of battle^ Antigonus stumbled as 
he went out of his tent, and, falling on his face, received a con- 
siderable hurt After he had recovered himself, he stretched 
out his hands towards heaven, and prayed either for victory, 
or that he might die before he was sensible that the day was 
lost 

When the battle was begun, Demetrius, at the head of his 
best cavalry, fell upon Antiochus the son of Seleucus, and . 
fought with so much bravery that he put the enemy to flight; 
but DV a vain and unseasonable ambition to ^o upon the pur- 
suit, he lost the victory : for he went so far uiat ne could not 
get back to join his infantry, the enemy's elephants having 
taken up the intermediate space. Seleucus now seeing his 
adversary's foot deprived of their horse, did not attack them, 
but rode about them, as if he was going ever^ moment to 
charge; intending by this manoeuvre both to terrify them, and 
to give them an opportunity to change sides. The event an- ^ 
swtred his expectation. GTreat part ieparated from the main 
body, and voluntarily came over to him; the rest were, put. to 
the rout When great numbers were bearing down upon An- 
tigonus, one of those that were about him said, — ^^ They are 
coming against you, Sir." He answered, — ^^ What other ob- 
ject can they have? But Demetrius will come to my assist- 
ance." In this hope he continued to the last, still lookinjg 
about for his son, till he fell under a shower of darts. His 
servants and his very friends forsook him; only Theorax of 
Liarissa remained by the dead body. 

The battle beinjg thus decided, the kings who were victori- 
ous, dismembereathe kingdom of Antigonus and Demetrius, 
like some great body, and each took a limb; thus adding to 
their own dominions the provinces which those two princes 
were possessed of before. Demetrius fled with five thousand 
foot and four thousand horse: and as he reached Ephesus in 
a short time, and was in want of money, it was expected that 
he would not spare the temple. However, he not only spared 
it himself,* but fearing that his soldiers might be tempted to 
violate it, he immediately left the place and embarked for 
Greece.^ His principal dependence was upon the Athenians; 
for with* them he had left his ships, his money, and his wife 
Deidamia; and in this distress he thought he could have no 
safer asylum tiban their afiection. He therefore, pursued his 
voyage with all possible expedition; but ambassadors from 
Atnens met him near the Cyclades, and entreated him not to 
think of going thither, because the people had declared by an 
edict that tiiey would receive no king into their city. As for 

* A itrildiig proof tibat adrenity is tbe parent of virtiw t 
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DeiaiMa^ ther had eoadneted her to^ MeMn ^tb a propet 
retiiiiie, and aft the respect due to her ranE This so enraged 
Demetrius, that he was no longer master of himself; though 
he had hitherto borne his misfortune with sufficient cidmness, 
and discovered no mean or ungenerous sentiment in the grea^ 
change of his afiairs: but to be deceived, beyond all his ex- 
pectation, by the Athenians ; to find by facts that their affec- 
tion, so great in appearance, was only false and counterfeit, 
was a thing that cut him fo the heart Indeed, excessive ho- 
nours are a very indifferent proof of the regard of the peo-^ 
pie for kin^ and princes: for all the value of those honours 
rests in their being freely given; and there can be^ no cer- 
tainty of that, because the givers mav be under the influence 
of fear : and fear and love often prodiuce the same public de- 
clarations. For the same reason, wise princes wiU not look 
,upon statues, pictures, or divine honours, but rather consider 
their own actions and behaviour, and, in consequence thereof, 
either believe those honours real, or disregara them as the 
dictates of necessity. Nothing more frequently happens, than 
that the people hate^eir sovereign the most, at the time that 
he is receiving the most immoderate honours, the tribute oi 
unwilling minds. 

Demetrius, though he severely felt this ill treatment, was 
not in a condition to revenge it: he, therefore, by his envoys, 
expostulated with the Athenians in moderate terms, and only 
desired them to send him his galleys, among which tliere was 
one of thirteen banks of oars. As soon as he had received 
them he steered for the Isthmus, but found his afiairs there in 
a very bad situation. The cities expelled his garrisons, and 
were all revolting to his enemies^ Leaving Pyrrhus in Greece, 
he then sailed to the Chersonesus, and by the ravages he com- 
mitted in the country, distressed Lysimachus, as well as en- 
riched and secured the fidelity of his own forces, which now 
began to gather strength, and unprove into a respectable army. 
The other kingn paid no regard to Lysimachus, who, at the 
same time that he was much more formidable in his power 
than Demetrius, was not in the least more moderate m his 
conduct 

Soon after this, Seleuous sent proposals of marriage to Stra- 
tonice, the daughter of Demetrius by Phila. He had, indeed, 
already a son named Antiochus^ by Apama, a Persian lady; 
but he thought that his dominions were sufficient for more 
heirs, and that he stood in need of this new idliance, because 
he saw Lysimachus marrying one of Ptolemy's daughters him- 
self, and taking the other for his son Agathocles. A connec- 
tion with Seleucus was a happy and unexpected turn of for- 
tune for Demetrius. 
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He took his daughter, and sailed with his whole fleet to 
Syria. In the course of the voyage he was seireral times under 
a necessity of making land, and he touched in particular upon 
the coast of Cilicia, which had been eiven to PlistaTchus the 
brother of Cassander, as his share, atler the defeat of Anti* 
gonus. Plistarchus thinking himself injured by the descent 
which Demetrius made upon his country, went immediately to 
Cassander, to complain oi Seleucus for having reconciled him- 
self to the common enemy, without the concurrence of the 
other kings. Demetrius being informed of his departure, left 
the sea, and marched up to Quinda ; where, finaing twelve 
hundred talents, the remains of his father's treasures, he car- 
ried them off, embarked again without interruption, and set 
sail with the utmost expedition, his wife Phila having joined 
him by the way. 

Seleucus met him at Orossus. Their interview was con- 
ducted in a sincere and princely manner, without any marks of 
design or suspicion. Seleucus invited Demetrius first to his 
pavilion; and then Demetrius entertained him in his galley of 
thirteen banks of oars. They conversed at their ease, and 
passed the time together without guards or arms: till Seleucus 
took Stratonice, and carried her with great pomp to Antioch. 

Demetrius seized the province of Cilicia, and sent Phila to 
her brother Cassander, to answer the accusations brought 
against him by Plistarchus. Mean time Deidamia came to 
him from Greece, but she had not spent any long time with 
him before she sickened and died ; and Demetrius having ac- 
commodated matters with Ptolemy through Seleucus, it was 
agreed that he should marry Ptolemais, the daughter of that 
prince. 

Hitherto Seleucus had behaved with honour and propriety ; 
but afterwards he demanded that Demetrius should surrender 
Cilicia to him for a sum of moneys and on his refusal to do 
that, angrily insisted on having Tyre and Sidon. This beha- 
viour appeared unjustifiable and cruel. When he already com- 
mandea Asia from the Indies to the Syrian sea, how sordid 
was it to quarrel for two cities with a prince who was his 
father-in-law, and who laboured under so painful a reverse of 
fortune. A strong proof how true the maxim of Plato is,— 
" That tlie man who would be truly happy, should not study 
to enlarge his estate, but to contract his desires." For he 
who does not restrain his avarice, must for ever be poor. 

However, Demetrius, far from being intimidated, said,— 
'^ Though I had lost a thousand battles as great as that of 
Ipsus, nothing should bring me to buy the alliance of Seleu- 
cus;" and, upon this principle, he garrisoned these cities in 
the strongest manner. About this time^ having intelligenoe 

Vol. I v. X 14* 
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that Athene was divided into factions, and that Lacbares, 
taking adyantagie of these, had seized the government, he ex- 
pected to take the city with ease, if he appeared suddenly be- 
fore it Accordingly, he set out with a considerable fleet, and 
crossed the sea wimout danser; but on the coast of Attica, he 
met with a storm, in which be lost many ships and great num- 
bers of his men. He escaped, however, himself, and began 
hostilities against Athens, though with no neat vigour. As 
his operations answered na end, he sent his lieutenants to col- 
lect another fleet, and in the mean time entered Peloponnesus, 
and laid siege to Messene. In one of the assaults he was in 
great dangerj for a dart which came from an engine, pierced 
through his jaw, and entered his mouth. But he recovered, 
and reduced some cities that had revolted. After this, he in- 
vaded Attica a^n, took Eleusis and Rhamnus, and ravaged 
the country. Happening ix> take a diip loaded with wheat, 
which was bound lor Athens, he hanged both the merchant 
and the pilot This alarmed other merchants so much that they 
forebore attempting any thing of that kind, so that a famine 
ensued ; and, together with the want of bread-corn, the people 
were in want of every thing else. A bushel* of salt was sold 
for forty drachmas, and a peckt of wheat for three hundred. 
A fleet of a hundred and fifty ships, which Ptolemy sent to 
their relief, appeared before iBgina; but the encouragement it 
afibrded them was of short continuance. A great reinforce- 
ment of his ships came to Demetrius from Peloponnesus and 
Cyprus, so that he had not in all fewer than three hundred. 
Ptolemy^s fleet, therefore, weighed anchor, and steered off. 
The tyrant Lachares at the same time made his escape pri* 
vately, and abahdoned the city. 

The Athenians, though they had made a decree, that no man, 
under pain of death, should mention peace or reconciliation 
with Demetrius, now opened the gates nearest him, and sent 
ambassadors to his camp. Not that they expected any favour 
from him, but they were forced to take that step bv the ex- 
tremity of famine. In the course of it many dreadml tilings 
happened, and this is related among the rest: — ^A father and 
his son were sitting in the same room, in the last despair 
when a dead mouse happening to fall from the roof* or the 
house, they both started up ana fought fojr it Epicurus the 
philosopher is said at that time to have supported his friends 
and disciples with beans, which he shared with tiiem, and 
counted out to them daily. 

In such a miserable condition was the city, when Demetnus 

"* Medimnus. 

i Modiiu. These measures were loiDetbiqg more^ but we giTe only tlif 
found quaotiiy.— See tbe table. 
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entered it He ordered all the Athenians to assemble in the 
theatre, which he surrounded with his troops; and having 
planted his guards on each side the stage, he came down throum 
the passagel>y which the tragedians enter. The fears of the* 

Seople on his appearance increased ; but they were entirely 
issipated when he began to speak ; for neither the accent of 
his voice was loud, nor his expressions severe. He complained 
of them in soft and easy terms, and taking them again into 
favour,, made them a present of a hundred Uiousand measures 
of wheat,^ and re-established such an administration as was 
most agreeable to them. 

The orator Dromoclides observed the variety of acclama- 
tions among the people, and that, in the joy of their hearts, 
they endeavoured to outdo the encomiums of those that spoke 
from the rostrum. He, therefore, proposed a decree that the 
Piraeus and tiie fort of Munychia should be delivered up to 
king Demetrius. After this bill was passed, Demetrius, on 
his own authority, put a garrison in the Museum ; lest, if there 
should be another defection amongst the people, it might keep 
them from other enterprises. 

The Athenians thus reduced, Demetrius immediately formed 
a design upon Lacedsemon. King Archidamus met him at 
Mantinea, where Demetrius defeated him in a pitched battle; 
and, after he had put him to flight, he entered Laconia. There 
was another action almost in sight of Sparta, in which he kiHed 
two hundred of the enemy, and made five hundred prisoners: 
so that he seemed almost master of a town which, hitherto, 
had never bc^n taken. But surely fortune never displayed 
such sudden and extraordinary vicissitudes in the life of any 
other prince; in no other scene of things did she so often 
change from low to high, from a glorious to an abject condi- 
tion, or again repair the ruins she had made. Hence he is 
said, in hisgreatest adversity, to have addressed her in the 
words of jE^chylus : — 

Thou gav'st me Ufa and honour, and thy hand 
Now strikes/ne to the heart. 

When his afiairs seemed to be in so promising a train for 
power and empire, news was brought that Lysimachus, in the 
first place, had taken the cities he nad in Asia ; that Ptolemy 
had aispossessed him of all Cyprus, except the city of Sala- 
mis, in which he had left his cnildren and his mother; and 
that tills town was now actually besieged. Fortune, however, 
like the woman in Archilochus, 

Whose right hand offer'd water, while the left 
B<ne home fire, 

^MediimiL 
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though the drew him from Lacedsmon by DiMe alurming 
tidings, yet soon raised him- a new scene of lig^ end hope. 
She availed herself of these circumstances:— 

After the death of Cassander, his eld^ son Fhilip bad but 
a short reijcn over the Macedonians, for he died'soon aftte his 
father. The two remaining brothers were perpetnall v at va* 
riance. One of them, named Antipater, having Killed nis mo* 
ther Thessalonica, Alexander, the other brother, called in the 
Greek princes to his assistance, Pjrrrhus from Epirus, and 
Demetrius from Peloponnesus. Pyrrhus arrived #first, and 
seized a considerable part of Macedonisu which he kept for 
his reward, and by that means, became a formidable neighbour 
to Alexander, Demetrius no sooner received the letters, than 
he marched his forces thither likewise, and the young prince 
was still more afraid of him, on account of his mat naoM and 
dignit5r. He met him, however, at Dium, ana received him 
in the most respectful manner, but told him at the same time 
that his a£fairs aid not now require his presence. Hence mu- 
tual jealousies arose, and Demetrius, as he was goins to sup 
with Alexander, upon his invitation, was informed that there 
was a desim against his life, which was to be put in ezeeation 
in the midst of the entertainment Demetrius was not in the 
least disconcerted: he only slackened his pace, and gave or- 
ders to his generals to keep the troops under arms: af]ber which 
he took his guards and the officers of his household, who were 
much more numerous than those of Alexander, and command* 
ed them to enter the banqueting-room with him, and to remain 
there till he rose from the table. Alexander's people, intimi* 
dated by his train, durst not attack Deipetrius: and he, for his 
part, pretending that he was not disposed to drink that even- 
ing, soon withc&ew. Next day, he prepared to decamp; and 
altering that he was called on by some new emergency,^ de- 
sired Alexander to iexcuse him if he left him soon thiii time: 
and assured him, that at some other opportunity, he wwld 
make a longer stay. Alexander rejoicea that he was going 
away voluntarily, and without any hostile intentions, and ac- 
companied him as far as Thessaly. When they came to I^a- 
rissa, they renewed theit* invitations, but both with malignity 
in their hearts. ^ In consequence of these polite manoeuvres, 
Alexander fell into the snare of Demetrius. He would not 
m with a guard, lest he should teach the other to do the same. 
He, therefore, suffered that which he was preparinir for his 
enemy, and which he only deferred for the surerTnd more 
convenient execution. He went to sup with Demetrius ; and 
as his host rose up in the midst of the feast, Alexander was 
terrified and rose up with him. Demetrius, when he was at 
the door, said no more to his guards than this: — ^ Kill th^ 
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man tfait foUows me;'' and then went out Upon Which they 
cut Alexander in pieces, and his friends who attempted to as- 
sist him. One ot these is reported to have said, as he was 
dying, — ^ Demetrius is but one day beforehand with us." 

The night was, as might be expected, full of terror and con- 
fusion. In the morning the Macedonians were greatly dis- 
turbed with the apprehension that Demetrius would fall upon 
them with all his forces; but when, instead of an appearance 
of hostilities, he sent a message desiring to speak with them, 
and vindicate what was done, they recovered their spirits, ana 
resolved to receive him with civility. When he came he found 
it unnecessary to make long speeches. They hated Antipater 
for the murder of his mother, and, as they had no better prince 
at hand, they declared Demetrius king, and conducted him 
into Macedonia. The Macedonians who were at home, proved 
not averse to the change: for they always remembered with 
horror Cassander's base behaviour to Alexander the Great; 
and if they had any regard left for the moderation of old An- 
tipater, it turned all in favour of Demetrius, who had married 
his daughter Phila,and had a son by her to succeed him in the 
throne ; a youth who was already grown up, and at this very 
time bore arms under his father. 

Immediately after this glorious turn of fortune, Demetrius 
received news that- Ptolemy had set his wife and children at 
liberty, and dismissed them with'presents and other tokens of 
honour. He was informed, too, that his dau^ter, who had 
been married to Seleucus, was now wife to Antiochus, the son 
of that prince, and declared queen of the barbarous pations in 
Upper Asia. Antiochus was violently enamoured of the 
young Stratonice, though she had a son by his father. His 
condition was extremely unhappy. He made the greatest ef- 
forts to conquer his passion, but they were of no avaiL At 
last, considerinfic that hia desires were of the most extravagant 
kind, that there was no prospect of satisfaction for them, and 
that the succours of reason entirel}^ failed, he resolved in his 
despair to rid himself of life, and bring it gradually to a period, 
bv neriecting all care of his person, and abstaining from food. 
For this purpose he made sickness his pretence. His physi- 
cian, Erasistratus, easily discovered that his distemper was 
love, but it was difficult to conjecture who was the object. In 
order to find it out, he spent wnole days in his chamber; and 
whenever any beautiful person of either sex entered it, he ob- 
served with n'eat attention, not only his looks, but every part 
and motion of the body which corresponds the most with the 
passions of the soul. When others entered he was entirely 
unaffected, but whcQ Stratonice came in, as she often did, 
either alone or with Seleucus, he showed all the symptoms 
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such an air of i^daentmont and ^eyerityy^ that the inhabitants 
expeeted to sufGer the meat dreadful puoishments'; yet he con- 
tented himself with putting thirteen of them to death, and 
banishing a few more. ^1 the rest he pardoned. Thus 
Thebes was taken twice within ten years after its being rebuilt 

The Pythian games now approached, and Demetrius on this 
occasion took t^ yery extraordinary step. As tim iEtolians 
were in possession of the passes ui Delphi, he ordered the 
games to oe solemnized at Athens ; sUeging, that ihejr coulid 
not pay their homage to Apollo in a mone proper pluoe than 
that where the people considered him as their patron and pro- 
genitor. 

From thence he returned to Macedonia: but as he was na- 
turally indisposed for a life of quiet and inaction, and observ- 
ed besides Uiat the Macedonians were attentive and obedient 
to him in time of war, though turbulent and seditious in peace, 
he undertook an expedition against the iEtolians. After he 
liad ravaged the countjry, he left Pantauchus there with a re- 
spectable army, and with the rest of his forces marched against 
I'yrrhus. Pjrrrhus was coming to seek him; but as they hap- 
pened to tal&e different roads, and missed «ach other, Deme- 
mus laid waste Epirus, and P yrrhu9 falling upon Pantauchus, 
obliged him to stund on his defence. The two generals met 
in the actioa^ and both gave and received wounds. Pyrrhus, 
however, defeated his adversary, killed great numbera. of his 
men, and made five thousand prisonenL 

This battla'Was the prin/i^ipsa cause of Demetnus' ruin: for 
Pyrrhus was not so much hated b^ the Macedonians for the 
mischief he had done them, as admired for his personal brave- 
ry; and the late battle in particular gained him great honour; 
insomuch, that many of the Macedonians said, — ^^ That of adl 
the kings, it was in JPyrrhus only that they saw a lively image 
of Alexander's valour; wher^^ the other princes, especially 
Demetrius, imitated him only in a theatrical manner, by at- 
fecting a lofty port and majestic air.'' 

Indeed, Demetrius did atways appear like a theatrical king: 
for he not only affected a superfluity pf ornament in we 
a double diadem, and^ robe of purple interwoven with 
but he hiaid his shoes made of cloth of gpld, with soles oTflne 
purple. There was a robe a longtime^m weaving for him, of 
most sumptuous magnificence. The ^^re of the world and 
all the heavenly bocQes were to be represented upon it ; but it 
was leftunfinished,'on account of his change of lortune. Nor 
did any of his successors ever presume to wear it, tiiough 
Macedon had many pompous kings after him. 

This ostentation oi dr^ offered j» people who were unac- 
customed to such sights':' t)ut his luxivnous and dissolute man- 
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ner of life was a more obnoxious circumstance : and what dis- 
obliged them most of all, was his difficulty of access; for he 
either refused to see those who applied to him, or behaved to 
them in a harsh and haughty manner. Though he favoured 
the Athenians more than the rest of the Greeks, their ambas- 
sadors waited two years at his court for an answer. The La- 
cedsBmonians happening to send only one ambassador to him^ 
he considered it as an affront, and said in great anger, — 
^ What! have the Lacedaemonians sent no more than one am- 
bassador ?'' "No,** said the Spartan, acutely in his laconic way, 
^ one ambassador to one king.'' 

One day, when he seemed to come out in a more obliging 
temper, and to be something less inaccessible, he was present- 
ed with several petitions, all which he received, and put them 
m the skirt of his robe. The people of course followed him^ 
with great joy; but no sooner was he come to the bridge oyer 
tlie Axius, than he opened his robe, and shook them all into 
the river. This stung the Macedonians to the heart ; when, 
looking for the protection of a king, they found the insolence 
of a tyrant And this treatment appeared the harder to such 
as had seen, or heard from those wno had seen, how kind the 
behaviour of Philip was on such occasions. An old woman 
was on6 day very troublesome to him in the street, and begged 
with great importunity to be heard. He said, — ^^ He was not 
at leisure.^' "Then," cried the old woman, " you should not 
be a king.'' The kin^ was struck with these words; and hav- 
ing considered the Uimg a moment, heretumed to his palace ; 
where, postponing all ouier affairs, he f^ave audience for seve- 
ral days to sdl who chose to apply to him, beginning with the 
old woman. Indeed, nothing oecomes a king so much as the 
distribution of justice: for "Mars is a tyranv' as Timotiieus 
expresses it; but Justice, according to Pindar, "is the right- 
ful sovereign of the world." The things which. Homer tells 
us. kings receive from Jove, are not machines for taking towns,' 
or ships with brazen beaks, but law and justice:* these they 
ure to guard and to cultivate. And it is not the most warlike, 
tne most violent and sanguinary, but the justest of princes, 
whom he calls the discipte of Jupiter.t But Demetrius was 
pleased with an appellation quite opposite to that which is 
riven the king of the gods : lor Jupiter is called Policus and 
Poliuchus, the patron and guardian of cities; Demetrius is 
surnamed Poliorcetes, the destroyer of cities. Thus, in con- 
sequence -of tiie union of power and folly, vice is substituted 
in the place of virtue, and the ideas of glory and injustice art 
united too. 

* n.*I. L 231. t Od. »x. 178. 
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When Demetrius lay dangerously ill at Pell% he was very 
near losing Macedonia; for Pyrrnus^ by a sudden inroad^ 
penetrated as far as Edessa. But as soon as he recovered, he 
i:q;>msed him with ease, and afterwards he came to terms widi 
Hm : for he was not willine to be hindered, by skirmishing for 

Sosts with Pyrrhus, from ue pursuit of greater and more ar^ 
uous enterprisesr His scheme was to recoyer all his father's 
dominions $ and his preparations if ere suitable to the great- 
ness of tihe object: for he had raised an army of ninetir-eight 
Uiousand fooL and oear twelve thousand horse; and he was 
building five hundred galleys in ^e ports of PirsBus, Corinth, 
Chalcis, and Pella. lie went himself to all these places, to 

£'ve directions to the workmen, and assist in the construction. 
U the world was surprised, not only at the number, but at the 
greatness of his works: for no man, before his time, ever saw 
)i galley of fifteen or sixteen banks of oars. Afterwards, in- 
deed, irtolemy Philopat^r built one of forty banks; its lengtti 
was two hundred and eighty cubits, and its heii^t ta the top 
of the prow* forty-eight cubits. Four hundred mariners be- 
longeMi to it, exclusive of the rowers, who were no .fewer than 
four thousand ; and the decks and the several interstices were 
Gamble of containing near three thousand soldiers. This, 
however, was mere matter of curiosity, for it difiered very 
little from an immoveable building, and was calciilated more 
for show than for use, as it could not be ][Nit in motion without 
great difficulty and danger. But the ships of Demetrius had 




swiftness of their motion. 
^ Demetrius having provided such an armament for the inva- 
sion of Asia as no man bver had before him, except Alexan- 
der the Great, Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Ly^imacnus united 
aeainst him. They likewise joined in an application to Pjrr- 
rhus, desiring him to fall upon Macedonia, and not to look 
upon himseli as bound by tne* treaty with Demetrius, since 
that prince had entered into it, not with any regard to the ad- 
vantage of Pyrrhus, or in order to avoid future iiostilitieSf but 
merefy for his own sake, that he might at present be at liberty 
to turn his arms against- whom he pleasea. As Pyrrhus ac- 
cepted the prQfM>sal^ Demetrius^ while he was preparing for 
his vojrage, found himself surrounded witii war at home: for, 
at one uistant of time, Ptolemy came with a great fleet to draw 
Greece off from its pment master, Lysimadius invaded Mace- 
donia firom Thrace, and Pyrrhus entering it from a neaier 
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qutftery joined* in ravaging that country* Demetrius, on this 
occasion, left his son in Greece, and went himself to the relief 
of Macedonia. His first operations were intended against 
Lysimachus, but as he was upon his march he received an ac-> 
count that Pyrrhus had taken Beroea; and the news soon 
spreading among his Macedonians, he could do noting in an 
orderly manner: for nothing was to be found in liie whole 
army but lamentations, tears, and expressions of resentment 
and reproach against their king. They were even ready to 
march off, under pretence of attendmgto their domestic afiairs, 
but in fact to join Lysimachus. 

In this case Demetrius thought proper to get at the greatest 
distance he could from Lysimachus, and turn his arms against 
Pyrrhus. Lysimachus was of their own nation, and many of 
them knew him in the service of Alexander; whereas Pyr- 
rhus was^ an entire stranger, and, therefore, he thou^t the 
Macedonians would never give him the preference. But he 
was sadly mistaken in. his conjecture; and he soon found it 
iijx>n encamping near Pyrrhus. The Macedonians always ad- 
mired his distinguished valour, and had of old been accus- 
tomed to think the best man in the field the most worthy of a 
crown. Besides, they received daily accounts of the -clemency 
with which he behave^d to his prisoners. Indeed, they were 
inclined to desert to him or any other, so they could but eet 
rid of Demetrius. They, therefore, began to go off privately, 
and in small parties at first, but afterwsuxls there was nothing 
but open disorder and mutiny in the camp. At'^last some o? 
them had the assurance to go to Demetrius, and bade him 
provide for himself by flight, for, ^< the Macedonians (thev 
told him) were tired of fohting to maintain his luxury.^' 
These expressions appearea modest in comparison of the rude 
behaviour of others. He, therefore, entered his tent not like 
a real king, but a theatrical one, and havine quitted his royal 
robe for a black one, privately withdrew. As multitudes were 

Jiillaging his tent, who not only tore it to pieces, but fought 
or the plunder, Pyrrhus made his appearance ; upon which 
the tumult instantly ceased, and the whole army submitted to 
him. Lysimachus and he then divided Macedonia between 
tiiem, which Demetrius had held without disturbance for seven 
years. 

Demetrius, thus fallen from the pinnacle of power, fled to 
Cassandria, where his wife Phila was. Nothing could equal 
her sorrow on Uiis occasion. She could not bear to see the 
Unfortunate Demetrius once more a private man and an exile I 
In her despair, ther^ore, and detestation of fortune, who was 
always more constant to him in her visits of adversity than 
proBpmty, she took poison. 
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Demetrius, however, resolved to gather up the reniains of' 
his wreek; for which purpose he repaired to Greece^and col- 
lected such of his friends and officers as he found there. Me- 
nelaOs, in one of the tragedies of Sophocles> gives this picture 
of his own fortune : — 

I n^ove on FortuDe's rapid wheel: my lot 
For ever chaDging, like the changeful inoon, ^ 
' That each night Varies; hardly now percenr'd, 
And now ahe shows her brififat ham; byd^^rees 
Sbe^llsherorb with light: out wh^ she reigns , 
In all her pnie, she then begins once more 
To waste ner glories, till dissolved and lost, 
She sinks again to darkness. 

But this picture ia more applicable to Demetrjus^ in his in- 
crease and wane, his splendour^ and obscuri^. His glorjr 
seemed now entirely, eclipsed and extinguished, and yet it 
broke out again, and shone with new splendour. Fresh forceif 
came in, and. gradually filled up the measure of his hopes* 
This was the first time he addressed the cities as a private 
man, and without any of the ensigns of royalty. Somebody 
seeing him at Thebes in this condition, applied to him^ with 
propriety enough, those verses of £uripidea>-T- 

To Dirce's fountain, and Ismenus' shore, 
In moHrtal form he moires, a God no more. 

When he got into the high road of hope again, and had once 
more a respectable force «nd form of royuty about him, he 
restored the Thebans their ancient government and laws. At 
the same time the Athenians abandoned his interest, and, 
rasing out of their registers the name of Diphilus, who was 
then priest of the gods-pretectors, ordered archons to be ap- 
pointed asain, according to ancient custom. They likewise 
sent Pyrrnus from Macedonia, because they saw bemetrius 
grown stronger than they expected. Demetrius, gready en* 
raged, marched immediately to attack them, and lay strong 
siege to the city. But Crates the philosopher, a man of great 
reputation and authority, being sent out to him by the people, 
partly by his entreaties for the Athenians, and psaiiy by re- 
presenting to him that his interest lay another way, prevailed 
on Demetrius to raise the siege. Auer this, he collected all 
his ships, embarked his army, which consisted of eleven thou 
sand foot, beside cavalry, and sailed to Asia, in hopes of diaw- 
ing Caria and Lydia over from Lysimachus. Eurydice, the 
sister of Phila, received him at Miletus, having broueht with 
her Ptolemais, a daughter she had by Ptolemy, who nad ifor-. 
merly been promised, him upon the application of Seleucus^ 
Demetrius married her with the free consent Qf {kurydioe^and 
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soon after attempted the cities in that quarter; many of them 
opened their gates to him, and many others he took by force. 
Among the latter was Sardis. Some of the officers of Lysi- 
machus likewise deserted to him, and brought sufficient ap- 
pointments of money and troops with them. But as Agatho- 
cles, the son of Lysimachus, came against him with a great 
army, he marched to Phrygia, with an intention to seize Ar- 
menia, and then to try Media, and the Upper Provinces, which 
might afford him many places of retreat upon occasion. Aga- 
thocles followed him close, and as he found Demetrius supe- 
rior in all the skirmishes that he ventured upon, he betook 
himself to cutting off his convoys. This distressed him not a 
little; and, what was another disagreeable circumstance, his 
soldiers suspected that he designed to lead them into Armenia 
and Media. 

The famine increased everyday; and, by mistaking the fords 
of the river Lycus, he had a great number of men swept away 
with the stream. Yet, amidst all their distress, his troops were 
capable of jesting. One of them wrote upon the door of his 
tent the beginning of the tragedy of CBdipus, with a small 
alteration, — 

Thou oSspring of the blind old king Antigonus, 
Where dost tnou lead us ?* 

Pestilence at last followed the famine, as it commonly hap- 
pens when people are under a necessity of eating any things 
nowever unwholesome ; so that, finding he had lost in all not 
less than eight thousand men, he turned back with the rest 
When he came down to Tarsus, he was desirous of sparing 
the country, because it belonged to Seleucus, and he (Hd not 
think proper to sive him any pretence to declare against him. 
But perceiving mat it was impossible for his troops to avoid 
taking something, when they were reduced to sucn extremi- 
ties, and that Agathocles had fortified the passeai of Mount 
Taurus, he wrote a letter to Seleucus, containing a long and 
moving detail of his misfortune, and concluded with strong 
entreaties that he would take compassion on a prince who was 
allied to him, and whose sufferings were such as even an enemy 
might be affected with. 

Seleucus was touched with pity, and sent orders to his lieu- 
tenants in those parts to supply Demetrius with every thing 

* The alteration was reiy small indeed, for it is only changing AvTiTom into 
AvriyovB. In the tragedy it is 

Twwv vKpKt ygjomroj, Avriyovn, nvof 

Xuf at a(pi7|jic6a ; . ' * 

ttie closeiiess of the parody is what Plutarch calls the jest 
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mrilBble to the slste of a kinr, and his amy with. atffiineiil 
provisions. But Patrocles, who was a man ot uPMitmdingi 
and a faithful friend to Seleueus, went to that priBCCu and re- 
present^ to him, — ^ That the expense of fumisninj^tne troops 
of Demetrius with provisions, was a thing of small miportanee, 
in comparison of sufiering Demetrius himself to remain in the 
country, who was always one of die most violent and enter* 
jnrising princes in the world, and now was in such desperate 
circumstuices as mi^t put even those of the mildest disposi- 
tions on bold and unjust attempts." 

Upon these representations Seleucus marched into Cilicia 
witii a great army. Demetrius, astonished and terrified at tiie 
sudden change in Seleucus, withdrew to the strongest posts he 
could find upon Mount Taurus, and sent a message to him. 
begging, — ^^ That he misht be sufiered to make a conquest ra 
some free nations of barbarians, and, by settling amon^ them 
as their king, put a period to his wanderings. If this could 
not be granted, he hoped Seleucus would at least permit him 
to winter in that country, and notj by driving him out naked, 
and in want of every tmng, expose nim in uiat condition to 
his enemies.'* 

As all these proposals had a^uspicious appearance to Seleu- 
cus, he made answer, — ^^ That he mighL it ne pleased, spend 
two months of the winter in Cataonia, it he sent him his prin- 
cipal friends as hostages.'* But, at the same titne, he secured 
the passes into^ Syria. Demetrius, thus surrounded like a wild 
beast in the toils, was under a necessity of having recourse to 
violence. Re, tlierefore, ravaged the country,^ and had the 
advantage of Seleucus wnenever he attacked nim. Sdeucus 
onc6 beset him with his, armed chariots, and yet he broke 
through them, and put his enemv to the- rout After this he 
disloo^ed the corps that Was to aefend the heists on the side 
of Syria, and made himself master of the passages. 

Eievated with this success, and finding the courage of his 
men restored, he prepared to fight a decisive battle with Se- 
leucus. Tlptt prince was now in ereat perplexity. He had re- 
jected the succours offered him oy Lysimachus, for want of 
confidence in his honour, and from an apprehension of his de- 
signs; and he was loth to try his strength Ivith Demetrius, be- 
cause he dreaded his desperate courage, as well as his usual 
change of fortune, which often raised nim from great misery 
to the summit of power. In the mean time, Demetrius was 
seized with a fit ot sickness, which ^atl^ impaired his per- 
sonal vigour, and entirely ruined his afiairs: for part of his 
men went over to the enemy, and part left their colours and 
dispersed. In forty days he recovered with difficulty, and set- 
ting under march with the remains of his army^ mkade a mnt 
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of moring tdwurds Cilicia: but afterwards in the night he de* 
camped without sound of trumpet, and taking the contrary 
way, crossed Mount Amanus, and ravaged the country on the 
other side, as far as Cyrrhestica. 

Seleucus followed, and encamped very near him. Deme- 
trius then put his army in motion in the night, in hopes of 
surprising nim. Seleucus was retired to rest; and in all probc- 
bility his enemy would have succeeded, had not some qesert- 
ers informed him of his danger, just time enough for him to 
put himself in a posture of defence. Upon this he started up 
in great consternation, and ordered the trumpets to sound an 
alarm ; and as he put on his sandals, he said to his friends,-— 
^ What a terrible wild beast are we engaged with!" Deme^ 
trius perceiving, by the tumult in the enemy's camp, that his 
scheme was discovered,. reti!*ed as fast as possible. 

At break of day, Seleucus offered him battle, when Deme- 
trius, ordering one of his officers to take care of one wing, put 
himself at the h^ad of the other, and made some impression 
upon the enemy. Mean time Seleucus quitting his horse, and 
laying aside his helmet, presented himself to Demetrius' hired 
trpops with only his buckler in his hand ; exhorting them to 
come over to him, and to be convinced at last that it was to 
spare them, not Demetrius, that he had been so long about the 
war. Upon which they all saluted him king, and ranged theZU 
selves under his banner. 

Demetrius, though of all the changes he had experi^ced he 
thought this the most terrible, yet imagining that ne miffht ejc- 
tiieate lumself from this distress as well as the rest, fl^to tiie 
passes of Mount Amanus; and gaining a thick wood, waited 
there for tiie night, with a few friends and attendants who fol- 
lowed his fortune. His intention was, if possible, to take the 
way to Caunus, where he hoped to nnd l^is fleet, and from 
thence to make his escape by sea; but knowing he had not 
provisions even for that dav, he sought for some other expe* 
dient Afterwards one of his friends, named Sosigenes, ar- 
rived with four hundred pieces of gold in his purse; with thft 
assistance of which money they hoped to reach the sea. Ad* 
cordingly, when nightcame, they attempted to pass the heights; 
but finding a number of fires lighted there by the enemy, they 
despaired of succeeding that way, and returned to their former 
retreat, but neither with ttieir whole company, (for some had 
gone off,) nor with the same spirits. One of them venturing to 
tell him, that he thought it was best for him to surrender himself 
to Seleucus, Demetrms drew his sword to kill himself; but his 
friends interposed, and, consoling him in the best manner they 
could, persuaded him to follow his advice: in consec^uence of 
which he sent to Seleucus, and yielded himself to his discretion 



tTpon this ne\V9y Seleucus said to those about hiiiv — ^ It is 
not we ffood fortune of Pemetrius, but mine, that now saves 
him; and that'adds to other favours this opportunity of testi- 
fying ivy humanity." Then calling the omcers of his house- 
hold, he ordered them to pitch a royal tent, and to provide 
every thin^ else for his reception and entertainment in the 
most magnificent manner. As there happened to be in the 
service of Seleucus one ApoUonides, who was an old ac- 
quaintance of Demetrius, he immediately sent that person to 
him, that he might be more at ease, and come with the greater 
conndence, as to a son-in-law and a friend. 

On the discovery of this favourable disposition of Seleucus 
towards him, at first a few, and afterwards a great number of 
the courtiers waited on Demetrius, and strove which should 
pay him the most respect; for it was expcicted that his inte- 
rest with Seleucus would soon be the TOst in the kinj^dom. 
But these compliments turned the compassion which his dis- 
tress had excited into jealousy, and -gave .occasion tp the en- 
vious and malevolent to divert the stream of the king's hu- 
manity from him, by alarming him with apprehensions of no 
insensible change, but of the greatest commotions in his army 
on the sight of Demetrius. ^ 

ApoUonides was now come to Demetrius with great satis- 
factipn; and others who followed to pay their. court brought 
extraordinary accounts of the kindness^of Seleucus ; insomuch 
that Demetrius, though in the first shock of his misfortune 
he had thought it a great disgrace to surrender himself, was 
now displeased at his aversion to that step. Such confidence 
had he m the hopes they held out to him ; when Pausanias 
coming with a party of horse and foot, to the number of a 
thousand, suddenly surrounded him, and drove away such as 
he found inclined to favour his cause. ^ A.fter he nad thus 
seized his person, instead of conducting him to the presence of 
Seleucus, he carried him to the Syrian Chersonesus. There 
he was kept, indeed, under a strong suard, but Seleucus sent 
him a sufficient ecj^uipage, and supplied him with money and a 
table suitable to his rank. He haa also places of exercise and 
walks worthy of a kine; his parks were well stored with game; 
and such of his friends as had accompanied him in his flight, 
were permitted to attend him. Seleucus, too, had the com- 
plaisance often to send some of his people, with kind and 
encouraging messages, intimating, that as soon as Antiochus 
and Stratonice should arrive, terms of accommodation would 
be hit upon^ and he would obtain his liberty. 

^ Under this misfortune Demetrius wrote to his son, and to 
his officers and friends in Athens and Corinth, desiring them 
to trust neither his hand-writing nor his seal, but to act as if he 
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were dead, and to ]ceep the cities and all his remaining estates 
for Antigonus. When the young prince was informed of his 
father's, confinement^ he was extremely concerned at it: he put 
on mourning, and wrote not only to the other kings, but to 
SeleuQus himself; ofiering, on condition that his fatner were 
set free, to cede all the possessions the^ had left, and deliver 
himself up as an hostage. Many cities and princes joined in 
the request; but Lysimachus was not of the nuniber. On the 
contrary, he offered Seleucus a large sum of money to induce 
him to put Demetrius to death. Seleucus, who looked upon 
him in an indifferent light before, abhorred him as a villain for 
tliis proposal ; and only waited for the arrival of Antiochus 
and Stratonice, to make them the compliment of restoring De* 
metrius to his liberty. 

Demetrius, who at first supported his misfortunes with pa- 
tience, by custom learned to submit to it with a still better 
grace. For some time he took the exercises of hunting sitd 
running ; but he left them by degrees, and sunk into indolence 
and inactivity. Afterwards, he took to drinking and play, and 
spent most of his time in that kind of dissipation: whether it 
was to put off the thoughts of his present condition, which he 
could not bear in his sober hours, and to drown reflection in 
the bowl ; or whether he was sensible at last that this was the 
sort of life which, though originally the object of his desires^ 
he had idly wandered from, to follow the dictates of an ab- 
surd ambition. Perhaps he considered that he had given 
himself and others infinite trouble, by seeking with fleets and 
armies that happiness which he found, when he least expected 
it, in ease, indulgence, and repose: for what other end does 
the wretched vanity of kings propose to itself, in all their wars 
and dangers, but to quit the patns of virtue and honour for 
those 01 luxury and pleasure : the sure consequence of their 
not knowing what real pleasure apd true enjoyment are. 

Demetrius, after three years confinement in the Chersonesus, 
fell into a distemper, occasioned by idleness and excess, which 
carried him off at the age of fifty-four. Seleucus was severely- 
censured, and, indeed, was much concerned himself, for his 
unjust suspicions of Demetrius; whereas he should have fol- 
lowed the example of Dromichaetes, who, though a Thracian 
and barbarian, nad treated Lysimachus, when his prisoner, 
with all the generosity that became a king. 

There was something of a theatrical pomp even in the fu- 
neral of Demetrius : For Antigonus being informed that they 
were bringing his father's ashes to Greece, went to meet them 
with his whole fleets and finding them near the isles of the 
^gean sea, he took the urn, which was of solid gold, on board 
the admiral's galley. The cities at which they touched sent 
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erowns to adorn the urn, and persons in mourning to assist at 
the funml solemnity. 

When die fleet approaohed Corinth, the urn was seen in a 
eonspicuous position upon the stem of the yesself adorned 
wi^ a purple robe and a diadem, and attended by a company 
of young men well aAned. Xenophantus, a most celebrated 
performer on the flute, sat by the urn, and played a solemn 
air. The oars kept time with the notes, and accompanied them 
with a melancholy sound, like that of mourners in a funeral 
procession, beating their breasts in concert with the music. 
But it was the mournful appearance, and the tears of Antigo- 
nus, that excited the greatest compassion ^among the people as 
fliey passed. After the Corinthians had liestowed crowns and 
all due honours upon the remaina, Antigonus carried them to 
Demetrias, and deposited them there. This was a ci^ called 
after the deceased, which he had peopled from the little towns 
ab6ut lolcos. 

Demetrius left behind him several children; Antigonus and 
Stratonice, whom he had by his wife Phila ; two sons of the 
name of IXemetrius; one sumamed the slender^ by an Dlyrisn 
woman; the other was by Ftolenrtais, and came to be king of 
Cyrene.^ By Deidamia.he had Alexander, who took up his re* 
sidence in £g3rpt; and by his last wife Eurydice he is said to 
have had a son named Corrhaebus. His posterity enjoyed the 
thione in continued succession down to Perseus,* the last 
king of Macedon, in whose time the Romans subdued that 
oountry. Thus having gone through the Macedonian drama, 
it is time that we bring me Roman upon the stage* 

. . * About one hundred and lixteea vsuSi 
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The erandfather of Mark Antony was Antony the orator^ 
who followed the faction of Sylla, and was put to death by 
Marius.* His father was Antony, surnamed the Cretan, a man 
of no figure or consequence in the political w.orld,t but dis- 
tin^ished for his integrity, benevolence, and liberality: of 
which the following little circumstance is a sufficient proof: — 
His fortune was not large; and his wife, therefore, very pru- 
dently laid some restraint on his munificent disposition. An 
acquaintance of hid, who was under some pecuniary difficul- 
ties, applied to him for assistance. Antony, having no money 
at command, ordered his boy to brin^ him, a silver basin full 
of water, under a pretence of shaving. After the boy was 
dismissed, he gave the basin to his friend, and bade him make 
what use of it ne thought proper. The disappearance of the 
basin occasioned no small commotion in the family; and An- 
tony finding his wife prepared to take a severe account of his 
servants, begged her pardon, and told her the truth. 

His wife's name was Julia. She was of the family of the 
Caesars, and a woman of distinguished merit and modesty. 
Under her auspices, Mark Antony received his education; 
when, after the death of his father, sh^ married Cornelius 
I^entulus, whom Cicero put to death for engaging in the con- 
spiracy of Catiline. This was the origin pf that lasting en- 
mity which subsisted between Cicero and Antony. The lat- 
ter affirmed, that his mother Julia was even obliged to beg the 
body of Cieero's wife for interment But this is not true; for 
none of those who suffered on the same occasion, under Cicero, 
were refused this privilege. Antony was engaging in his per- 
son, and was unfortunate enough to fall into the good graces 
and fiienddiip of Curio, a man who was devoted to every spe- 
cies of licentiousness, and who, to render Antony the more 
dependent on him, led him into all the excesses of indulging in 
wine and women, and all the expenses that such indu^nces 
are attended with. Of course, he was soon deeply involved in 

* Valerius Maximiis sayi, that ADtooy the oralor watMt todaath by the 
jmnt Older of Cinnaand Marius. But Cicero mentioDi Cinna as the imme- 
diate cause. — Cic, PkUip. L . - . ^ 

t Nerertheless, he conducted the war in Creto^ aidliPQnlillloawaiQttM 
Creteosis. 
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debt, and owed, at least, two hundred and fifty talents, while 
he was a very young man. Curio was bound wr the payment 
of this money; and nis father being informed of it, oanished 
Antony from his house. Thus dismissed, he attached himself 
to Clodius, that pestilent and audacious tribune, who threw 
the state into such dreadful disorder; till weary of his maci 
measures, and fearful of his opponents, he passed into Greece, 
where he employed himself in military exercises and the study 
of eloquence. The Asiatic style* was then much in voeue, 
and Antony fell naturally into it; for it was correspondent 
with his manners, which were vain, pompous, insolent, and 
assuming. 

In Greece, he received an invitation from Gabinius the pro- 
consul, to make a campaign with him in Syria.t This invita- 
tion he refused to accept, as a private man; but being appointr 
^-ed to the command of the cavalry, he attended him. His first 
/ operation was against Ari^itobuL^s? who had excited the Jews 
\to revolt tee was the first wEo scaled the wall; and this he 
aid in the nighest part He drove Aristobulus from all his 
forts; and, aUerwards, with a handful of men, defeated his nu- 
merous army in a. pitched battle. Most of tlie enemy were 
slain, and Avistobulusand his son were taken prisoners. Upon 
the conclusion of this war, Gabinius was solicited by Ptolemy 
to carry his arms into Egypt, and restore hitn to his kingdom. J 
The reward of this service was to be ten thousand talents 
Most of the officers disapproved of the expedition ; and Gabi 
nius himself did not readily enter into it, though the mone^ 
pleaded strongly in its behalf. Antony, however, ambitious 
of great enterprises, and vain of gratifying a suppliant king, 
used every means to draw Gabinius into the service, and pre- 
vailed. It was the general opinion, that the march to Pelusium 
was more dangerous than the war that was to follow: for they 
were to pass over a sandy and un watered country, by the filthy 
marsh of Serbonis, whose stagnant ooze the Egyptians caJl the 
exhalations of Typhon; though it is probably no more than 
the drain ings of the Red Sea,^which is there separated from 
the Mediterranean only by a small neck of land. 

Antony being ordered thither with the cavalry, not only 
seized the straits, but took the large city of Pelusium, and 

* Cicero, in his BrtUtis, mentioDs two sorts of style called the Asiatic. 
" Unum sententiosum et argutum, sententiis non tarn gravibus et sevens^ 
qnkm concinnis et venustis. Aliiid autem ^enus est, non tarn sententiis fre- 
quentatum, quam verbis rolucre atque incitatum ; quali nunc est Asia tota, 
nee flumine wL^m orationis, sed etiam exornato et hceto genere yerbomm." 

f Aulus Gabinins was consul in the year of Rome 695; and the year fol- 
lowing he went into Syria. 
I Dion, 1. 
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made the garrison prisoners. By this operation he at once 
opened a secure passage for the army, and a fair prospect of 
victory for their general. The same love of glory which was 
so serviceable to his own party, was, on this occasion, advan- 
tageous to the enemy: for when Ptolemy entered Pelusium, in 
the rage of revenge, he would have put the citizens to death, 
but Antony resolutely opposed it, and prevented him from 
executing his horrid purpose. In the several actions where 
he was concerned, he gave distinguished proofs of his conduct 
and valour ; but especially in that manoeuvre where, by wheel- 
ing about and attacking the enepny in the rear, he enabled 
those who charged in front to gain a complete victory. For 
this action he received suitable honours and rewards. 

His humane care of the body of 4rchelaus, whofell in the 
battle, was taken notice of even by the common men. He had 
been his intimate friend, and conpected with him in the rights 
of hospitality; and though he was obliged, by his duty, to op- 
pose him in the field, he no sooner heard* that he was fallen^ 
than he ordered search to be made for his body, and interred 
it with regal magnificence. This, conduct made him respected 
in Alexandria, and admired by the Romans. 

Antony had a noble dignity of countenance, a graceful 
length of beard, a large forehead, an aauiline nose; and, upon, 
the whole, the same manly aspect whicn we see in the picture? 
and statues of Hercules. There was, indeed, an ancient tradi-. 
tion that his family was descei;ided from Hercules, by a son of 
his called Anteon ; and it was no wonder if Antony sought to 
confirm this opinion, by afiecting to resemble him in his air and 
dress. Thus, when he appeared in public, he wore his vest girt 
on the hips, a large sword, and over all a coarse mantle. Tiiat 
kind of conduct, which would seem disagreeable to others, ren- 
dered him the darling of the army. He talked with the sol- 
diers in their own swaggering and ribald strain, ate and drank 
with them in public, and would stand to take his victuals at 
their common table. He was pleasant on the subject of his 
amours, ready in assisting the intrigues of others, and easy 
under the raillery to which he was subjected by his own. His 
liberality to the soldiers, and to his friends, was the first foun- 
dation of his advancement, and continued to support him in 
that power which he was otherwise weakening by a thousand 
irregularities. One instance of his liberality I must mention :— 
He had ordered two hundred and fifty thousand drachmas 
r which the Romans call dccies) to be given to one of his 
friends. His steward, who was startled at the extravagance 
of the sum, laid the silver in a heap, that he might see it as he 
passed. He isaw it, and inquired what it was for. " It is the 
sum,'' answered the steward, "that you ordered for a pre- 
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sent'' AstoBjrfereeived Mi envimit derign, and to mortifjr 
him still moFft5 said, coolly, — ^ I really thought the sum would 
have made ali^ter figure. It is too litde: m it be doubled."* 
Thii/ however^ was in the latter part of his life. 

Rome was divided into two putties. Pompey was with the 
senate. The fteo^e were for bringing Caesar with his army 
out of 6auL Uuno, the friend of Antony, who had chansed 
sides, and joined Cssar^ broujght Antony likewise over to nis 
interest The influence he had obtained by his eloquence, 
and by that profusion of money in which he was supported by 
Csesan enabled him to make Antony tribune of tne people, 
and afterwards augur. Antony was no sooner in power, tnan 
CsBsar found the advantage of his servi(^. In the first place, 
he opposed the consul Marcellus, whose design was to give 
Pompey the command of the old legions, and, at the same 
time, to empower him to raise new ones. On this occasion 
he obtained a decree, that the* forces then on foot should be 
sent into Syria, and join Bibulus in carrying ' on the war 
against the Parthians : and that none should give in their 
names to serve under Pompey. On another occasion, when 
the senate would neither receive Caesar's letters, nor suffer 
theni to be read, he read them by virtue of his tribunitial au- 
thority: and the requests of Caesar appearing^ moderate and 
reasonaole, by this means he brought Over many to his inte- 
rest Two questions were at lengm put in the senate; one, — 
"Whether Pompey should dismiss his army?'* the other,— ^ 
** Whether Caesar should give up his?*' Therie were but a 
few votes for the former; a large majority for the latter. Then 
Antony stood upj and put the question, — ^ Whether both 
Caesar and Pompey should not dismiss their armies ?*' This 
motion was received with great acclamations, and Antony was 
applauded, and desired to put it to the vote. This being op^ 
posed by the consuls, the friends of Caesar made other propo- 
sals, which seemed by no means unreasonable: but they were 
overruled by Cato;t and Antony was commanded by 'Lentu- 
lus the consul to leave the house. He left them with bitter 
execrations ; and disguising himself like a servant, accompa- 
nied only by Quintus Cassius, he hired a carriage, and went 
immediatelv to Caesar. As soon as they arrived, they exclaim* 
ed that nothing was conducted At Rome according to order 
or law ; that even the tribunes were refused the privile^ of 
speaking, and whoever would rise in defence of the right, 
must be expelled and exposed to personaJ danger. 

* The same story is told of Alexander. 

t Cicero asserts, that Antony was the immediata cause of the civil war; bat 
if he could have laid down his prejudice^ he miffht have diiooverad a more 
immediate cause in the impolitio raaentment of Cato. 



Csesar, upon this^ marched his army into Italy, and hence it 
was observed by Cicero, in his Philippics, that Antony was no 
less the cause of the civil war in Rome, than Helen had been 
of the Trojan war.* There is, however, but little truth in this 
assertion. Caesar jwas not so much a slave to the impulse of re- 
sentment, as to enter on so desperate a measure, it it had not 
been premeditated. Nor would he have carried war into the 
bowels erf" his country, merely because he saw Antony and 
Cassius flying to him in a mean dress, and a hired carriage. At 
the same time, these things might give some colour to the com- 
mencement of these hostilities which had been long deter- 
mined. CaBsar's motive was the same which had before driven 
Alexander and Cyrus over the ruins of human kind, the insa- 
tiable lust of empire, the frantic ambition of beine the first 
man upon earth, which he knew he could not be while Pom- 
pey was yet alive. 

As soon as he was arrived at Rome, and had driven Pompey 
out of Italy, his first design was to attack his legions in Sj)ain, 
and, having a fleet in readiness, to go afterwards in pursuit of 
Pompey himself, while^ in the mean time, Rome was left to 
the government of Lepidus the praetor, and Italy and the army 
to' the command of Antony the tribune. Antony, by the so- 
ciability of his disposition, soon made himself agreeable to the 
soldiers: for he ate and drank with them, and made them pre- 
sents to the utmost of his ability. To others his conduct was 
less acceptable. He was too indolent to attend to the cause of 
the injured, too violent and too impatient when he was applied 
to on business, and infamous for his adulteries. In short, tnough 
there was nothing tyrannical in the government of Caesar, it 
was rendered odious by the ill conduct of his friends; and as 
Antony had the greatest share of the power, so he bore the 
greatest part of me blame. Caesar, notwithstanding, on his 
return from Spain, connived at his irregularities; ano^ indeed, 
in the military appointment he had given hinK he had not 
judged improperly ; for Antony was a brave, skilful, and active 
general. ,^ 

Caesar embarked at Brundusium, sailed over the Ionian sea 
with a small number of troops, and sent back the fleet, with 
orders that Antony and Gabinius should put the army on board, 
and proceed as fast as possible to Macedonia. Gabinius was 
afraid of the sea, for it was winter, and the passage was dan- 
serous. He, therefore, marched his forces a long wa^ round 
by land. Antony, on the other hand, being apprSiensive that 
Caesar might be surrounded and overcome by his enemies, beat 

* In flie aecond Philippic: — Ui Helena Trtfjanity He ieU hme reipMka 
— MU; cauea f$etu atque exUH/ttU* 
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oiflf Lihoy who lay at anchor in the moiith of the haven t)f 
Brundusium. ' By sending out several small vessels, he en- 
compassed Libo's galleys, separately, and obliged them to re- 
tire. By this means he found an opportunity to embark about 
twenty tnousand foot and eight hundred horse; and with these 
he set sail. The enemy discovered and made up to him ; but 
he escaped by favour of a strong gale from the south, which 
made the sea so rough that the pursuers could not reach him. 
The same wind, however, at nrst drove him upon a rocky 
shore, on which the sea bore so hard, that there appeared no 
hope of escaping shipwreck: b\itaft^ a little it turned to the 
south-west, and, bfowing from land to the main sea, Antony 
sailed in safety, with the satisfaction of seeing the wrecks of 
the enemy's fleet scattered along the coast The storm had 
driven their ships upon the rocks; and many of them went to 
pieces. Antony made his advantage of this disaster; for he 
took several prisoners, and a considerable booty. He likewise 
made himself master of the town of Lissus; and, by the sea- 
sonable arrival of his reinforcement, the afiairs of Csesar wore 
a more promising aspect. 

Antony distinguished himself in every batUe that was fought 
Twice he stopped the army in its flighV brought them back to 
the charge, ana^ined the victory; so that, in point of military 
reputation, he was inferior only to dsesar. What opinion Csesar 
had of his abilities appeared in the last decisive battle at Phar- 
salia. He led the right wing himself, and gave the left to 
Antony, as to the ablest of his officers. After this battle, Caesar 
being appointed dictator, went in pursuit of Pompey, and sent 
Antony to Rome, in character of general of the iorse. This 
officer is next in power to the dictator, and, in his absence, he 
commands alone; for, after the election of a dictator, all oUier 
magistrates, the tribunes only excepted, are divested of their 
authority. 

Dolabella, one of the tribunes, a youn^ man who was fond of 
innovations, proposed a law for abolishing debts, and solicited 
his friend Antony, who was ever ready to gratify the people, 
to join him in this measure. On the .other hand, Asinius and 
Trebellius dissuaded him from it Antony happened, at this 
time, to suspect a criminal connection between Dolabella and 
his wife, whom, on that account, he dismissed, though she was 
his first cousin, and daughter to Cstiu's Antonius, who- had been 
colleague with Cicero. In consequence of this, he joined Asi- 
nius, and opposed Dolabella. The latter had taken possession 
of the Jbrunt^ with a design to pass his law by force; and An- 
tony being ordered by the senate to repel force wiUi force, at- 
tacked him, killed several of his men, and lost some of his own. 
By this action he forfeited the favour of the people: but 
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fhis wafl not the onl^ thing that rendered him obnoxious^ for 
men of sense and virtue, as Cicero observes, could not but 
condemn his nocturnal revels, his enormous extravagance, his 
scandalous lewdness, his sleeping in the day, his walks to carry 
off the qualms of debauchery, and his entertainments on the 
marriages of players and buffoons. It is said, that, after 
drinking all nisht at the wedding of Hippias the player, he was 
summoned in the morning upon business to the ybrwm, when, 
through a little too much repletion, he was unfortunate enough, 
in the presence of the people, to return part of his evening fare 
by the way it had entered; and one of his friends received it 
in his gown. Ser^ius the player had the greatest interest with 
him; and Cytheris,* a lady of the same profession, had the 
management of his heart She attended him in his excursions; 
and her equipage was by no means inferior to his mother's. The 
people were o£nded at the pomp of his travelling plate, which 
was more fit for the ornament of a triumph ; at nis erecting 
tents on the road, by groves and rivers, for the most luxurious 
dinners ; at his chariots drawn hy lions ; and at his lodging 
ladies oi pleasure, and family musicians, in the houses of mo- 
dest and sober people* This dissatisfaction at the conduct of 
Antony could not but* be increased by the comparative view 
of Caesar. While the latter was supporting the fatigues of a 
military life, the former was indulging himself in all the dissi- 
pation of luxury ; and, by means of his delegated power, in- 
sulting the citizens. 

This conduct occasioned a variety of disturbances in Rome, 
and eave the soldiers an opportunity to abuse and plunder the 
people. Therefore, when Caesar returned to Rome, he par- 
doned Dolabelia ; and, being created consul the third time, he 
took Lepidus, and not ^ntony, for his colleague. Antony 
purchased Pompey's house; but, when he was required to 
make the payment, he expressed himself in very angry terms; 
and this, he tells- us, was the reason why he would not go with 
Caesar into Africa. His former services he thought insuffi- 
ciently repaid. Caesar, however, by his disapprobation of 
Antony's conduct, seems to have thrown some restraint on his 
dissolute manner of life. He now took it into his head to 
many, and made choice of Fulvia, the widow of the seditious 
Clodius, a woman by no means adapted to domestic employ- 
ments, nor even contented with ruling her husband as a pri- 
vate man. Fulvia's, ambition was to govern^ those that go- 
verned, and to command the leaders of armies. It was to 
Fulvia, therefore, that Cleopatra was oblis^d for teaching An- 
tony due submission to female authority. He had gone through 

* Cic. Ep. ad Att 1. x. ep. 10. 
Vol. rV. » A 16» 
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mich a ooone d disdphne as made him perfectly fntctable 
when he came into her hands. 

He endeavoured, however, to amuse the violent spirit of 
Fnlvia by many whimsical and pleasant follies. When Csesar, 
after his success in Spain, was on his return to Rome, Antony, 
amongst others, went to meet him; but a report prevailing, 
that Caesar was killed, and that the enemy was marching into 
Italy, he returned immediately to Rome, and, in the disguise 
of a slave, went to his house by night, pretendinr that he had 
letters from Antony to Fulvia. He was introouced to her 
with his head muffled up ; and, before she received the letter, 
she asked, with impatience^ if Antony were well ? He present- 
ed the letter to her in silence; and while she was opening it, 
he threw his arms round iier neck, and kissed her. We men- 
tion this as one instance, out of many, of his pleasantries. 

When Cesar returned from Spam, most of the principal 
citizens went some days' journey to meet him : but Antony 
met with tiie most distinguishea reception, and had the ho- 
nour to ride with Caesar in the same churiot. After them 
came Brutos Albinus, and Octavius, the son of Caesar's niece, 
who was afterwards^ called Augustus Caesar, and for many 
years was emperor in Rome. Caesar being created consul for 
the fifth time, chose Antony for his- coUea^^; but, as he in- 
tended to quit tiie consulship in favour or Dolabella, he ac" 
quainted the senate with his resolution. Antony, notwith- 
standing, opposed this measure, and loaded Dolabella with 
die most flagrant reproaches. Dolabella did hot fail to return 
the abuse; and Caesar, ofiended at their indecent behaviour, 
put ofi* the afiair till another time. When it was again pro- 
posed, Antony insisted that the omens from the flight of birds 
were against the measure.* Thus Caesar was obliged to ^ve 
^ Dolabella, who was not a little mortified by his disappoint- 
ment It appears, .however, tiiat Caesar had as little regard 
for Dolabella as he had for Antony: for when both were ac- 
cused of desiens against him. he said, contemptuously enough, 
— ^^ It is not these fat sleek fellows I am afraid of, but the pale 
and the lean." By whom he meant Brutus and Cassius, who 
afterwards put him to death. Antony, without intending it, 
gave them a pretence for that undertaking. When the Uo- 
mans were celebrating theLupercalia, Caesar, in a triumphal 
habit, sat on the rostrum to see the race. On this occasion, 
many of the young nobility, and the magistracy, anointed with 
oil, and having white thongs in their nands, run about and 
strike, as in sport, every one they meet Antony was one of 
the number; out regardless of the ceremonies of the instita 

* He bad thii poirerby ▼irtneof bisoflioQ ai anfiir. 
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fion, lie took m gtrland of laurel, and wreathine it in a diadem, 
ran to the rostruniy where, being lifted upby nis companion^ 
he would have placed it on the head of Caesar, intimating Uiere- 
by the conveyance of regal power. Csesar, however, seemed 
to decline the offer, and was, therefore, applauded by the peo- 
ple. Antony nersisted in his design ; and for some time there 
was a contest Detween them ; while he that offered tlie diadem 
had the applause of his friends, and he that refused it the ac- 
clamations of the multitude. Thus, what is singular enough, 
while the Romans endured every thing that regsu power could 
impose, they dreaded the name of king, as destructive of their 
liberty. , Caesar was much concerned at this transaction ; and. 
uncovering his neck, he ofifered his life to any one who would 
take it. At length the diadem was placed on one of his statuesL 
but the tribunes took it off;* upon which the people foUowea 
them home with great acclamations. Afterwaras, however, 
Caesar showed that he resented this, by turnin^those tribunes 
out of office. The enterprise of Brutus and (Dassius derived 
strength and encouragement from these circumstances. To 
the rest of their friends, whom they had selected for tiie pur- 
pose, they wanted to draw over Antony. Trebonius only ob- 
jected to him. . He informed them, that in their journey to 
meet Caesar, he had been generally with him; that he had 
sounded him on this business by hiiits, which, though cautious, 
were intelligible; and that he always expressed his disappro- 
bation, though he never betrayed the secret Upon this it was 
proposed that Antony should fall at the same time with 
Caesar; but Brutus opposed it An iaiction, undertaken in sup- 

Sort of justice and tne laws, he very properly tiiought, should 
ave nothinff unjust attending it. Ot Antony, however, they 
were afraid, ooth in respect of his personal valour, and the in- 
fluence of his office ; and it was agreed that when Caesar was 
in the house, and they were on the point of executing their 
purpose, Anton jr should be amused without by some pretended 
discourse of business. 

When, in consequence of these measures, Caesar was slain, 
Antony absconded in the disguise of a slave; but after he 
found that the conspirators were assembled in the Capitol, and 
had no further designs of massacre, he invited them to come 
down, and sent his son to them as an hostage. That nieht 
Cassius supped with him, and Brutus with Lepidus. The day 
following ne assembled the senate, when he proposed that an 
act of amnesty should be passed; and that provinces should 

* Tribuni plebis, Epidius Marcellus, Csesetiusaue Flayus coronsd feaciam 
detrahi, bommemque duel in vincula jussissent, dolens sea pariim prosper^ 
motam regni mentioDem, shre, at ferebat, ereptam sibi gloriam reciuuid^ 
tribuDos grayit^r increpitos potestate privavit— fiiMf. 
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be assigQed to Brotiis and Cassius. The aenats oofifimed tfais^ 
and) at ^e s^me time, ratified the acts of Caesar. Thus, An- 
tony acquitted himself in this difficult affidr with the highest ' 
reputation; and, by saving Rome from a ciyil war, he proved 
himself a very able and v^uable politician. But the intoxica- 
tion of glory drew him off (torn these wise and moderate coun* 
sels; and from his influence with the people, he felt that, if 
Brutus were borne down, he should be the first man in Rome. 
With this view, when Caesar's body was exfiosed in theybrtim, 
he undertook the customary funeral oration; and when he 
found the people affected with his encomiums on the deceased, 
he endeavoured still more to excite their compassion, by all 
that was pitiable or agj^ravating^in the massacre. For this pur- 
pose, in tne close of his oration, he took thexobe from the oead 
body, and held it up to them, bloody as it was, and pierced 
tiiroueh with weapons; nor did he hesitate, at the same time-, 
to call the perpetrators of the deed villains and murderers. 
This had such an effect upon the people, that they immediately 
tore up the benches and th^ tables m the forum^ to make a 
pile for the body. After they had duly discharged the fun^^ 
rights, they snatched the burning brands from the pile, and 
went to attack the houses of the conspirators.. 

Brutus and his party now left the city, and Caesar's friends 
joined Antony, dalphurnia, the relict of Caesar, entrusted him 
with her treasure, which amounted to four thousand talents. 
All Caesar's papers, which contained a particular account of 
his designs, were likewise delivered up to him. Of these he 
made a very ingenious use; for, by inserting in them what 
names he thought proper, he made some of his friends magis- 
trates, and others senatdrs; some he recalled from exile, and 
others he dismissed from prison, on pretence that aJl these 
tilings were so ordered by Caesar. The people that were thus 
iavoured the Romans called Charonites;* because, to support 
their title, they had recourse to the registers of tiie dead. The 
power of Antony, in short, was absolute. He was consul him- 
self; his brother, Caius was praetor^ a^d his brother Lucius 
tribune of the people. 

Such was the state of affairs, when Octavius, who was the 
son of Caesar's niece, and appointed his heir by will, arrived at 
Rome from Apollonia, where he resided when his uncle was 
killed^ He first visited Antony as the friend of his uncle, and 
spoke to him concerning the money in his hands, and the le- 

ficy of seventy-five drachmas left to every Roman citizen. 
ntony paid little regard to him at first, and told him, it would 

* The slaves who were enfranchised hy the last will of their maatera, were 
fikewise called Charonitea. 
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M madness for an inexperienced young man, without friends, 
to take upon him ao important ah office as that of being ex- 
ecutor to Caesar. 

Octavius, however, was not thus repulsed. He still insist- 
ed on the money; and Antony, on the other hand, did every 
thing to mortify and affront him. He opposed him in his ap- 
plication for the tribuneship; and when ne made use of the 
golden chair, which had been granted by the senate to his un- 
cle,* he threatened that, unless he desisted to solicit the peo- 
ple, he would commit him to prison. But when Octavius joined 
Cicero, and the rest of Antony's enemies, and by their means 
obtained an interest in the senate; when he continued to pay 
his court to the people, and drew the veteran soldiers from 
their quarters, Ajitony thought it was time to accommodate; 
and, for this purpose, gave him a meeting in the Capitol. 

An accommodation took place, but it was soon destroyed ; 
for that night Antony dreamed that his ri^ht hand was thun- 
derstruck y and, a few days after, he was informed that Octa- 
vius had a design on his life. The latter would have justified 
himself, but was not believed ; so that, of course, the breach 
became as wide as ever. They now went immediately over 
Italy, and endeavoured to be before-hand with each other, in 
securing, by rewards and promises, the old troops that were in 
different quarters, and such legions as were still on foot 

Cicero, who had then considerable influence in the city, in- 
censed the ])eople against Antony, and prevailed on the senate 
to declare him a public enemy; to send the rods and the rest 
of the pra&torial ensigns to young Caesar; and to commission 
Hirtius and Pansa, the consuls, to drive Antony out of Italy. 
The two armies engaged near Modena, and Caesar was present 
at the battle. Both tne consuls were slain, but Antony was 
defeated. In his flight he was reduced to great extremities, 
particularly by famine. Distress, however^ was to him a school 
of moral improvement ; and Antony, in adversity, was almost 
a man of virtue. Indeed, it is common for men, under misfor- 
tunes, to have a clear idea of their dutv; but a change of con- 
duct is not always the consequence. On such occasions, they 
too often fall back into tiieir former manners, through the in 
activity of reason, and infirmity of mind. But Antony was 
even a pattern for his soldiers. From all the varieties of luxu- 
rious living, he came with readisess to drink a little stinking 
water, and to feed on the wild fruits and roots of the desert 
Nay, it is said, that they ate the very bark of the trees; and 

* The senate had decreed to Caesar the priyilege of using a golden cha£r» 
adorned with a croim of g(4d and precms stones, in aU the tbeatres*--!^^ 
• zliv. 
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that, in passing the Alps, they fed on creatares that had never 
been accounted human food. * 

Antony's design was to join Lepidus, who commanded the 
army on the other side of the Alps; and he had a reasonable 
prospect of his friendship, from tne good offices he had dono 
nim with Julius Csesar. When he came within a small distance 
of him, he encamped ; but receiving no encouragement, he re- 
solved to hazard all upon a single cast. His hair was uncombed, 
and his beard, which he h&d not shaven since his defeat, was 
long. In this forlorn figure, with a mourning mantle thrown 
over him, he came to the camp of Lepidus, and addressed him- 
self to the soldiers. While some were affected with his appear- 
ance, and others with his eloquence, Lepidus, afraid of the 
consequence, ordered the trumpets to sound, that he might no 
longer be heard. This, however, contributed to heighten the 
compassion of the soldiers: so that thejrsent Laelius and Clo- 
dius,-in the dress of those ladies who hired out their favours 
to the army, to assure Antony, that, if he had resolution enough 
to attack the camp of Lepidus, he would meet with many who 
were not only ready to receive him, but, if he should desire 
it, to kil^Lepidus. Antony would not suffer any violence to 
be offered to Lepidus; but the day following, at the head of 
his troops, he crossed the river which lay between the two 
camps, and had the satisfaction to see Lepidus' soldiers all the 
while stretching out their hands to him, and making way 
through the entrenchments. 

When he had possessed himself of the camp of Lepidus, he 
treated him with great humanity. He saluted him by the 
name of Father; and though, in reality, every thing was in 
his own power, he secured to him the title and the honours of 
general. This conduct brought over Munatius Plancus, whp 
was at the head of a considerable force at no gresLt distance. 
Thus, Antony was once more very powerful, and returned into 
Italy with seventeen entire legions of foot, and ten thousand 
horse. Besides these, he left six legions as a garrison in Graul, 
under the command of Varius, one of his conviviid compa- 
nions, whom they called Cotylon,* 

Octavius, when he found that Cicero's object was to restore 
the liberties of the commonwealth, soon abandoned him, and 
came to an accommodation with Antony. They met, together 
with Lepidus, in a small river-island,t where the conference 
lasted three days. The empire of the world was divid^ 
amongst them like a paternal inheritance; and this they found 
no difficulty in setthng. But whom they should kill, and 
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whom ihey riiould spare, it was not so easy to adjust, while 
each was for savine his respective friends, and putting to death 
his enemies. At length their resentment against uie latter 
overcame their kindness for the former. Octavius gave up 
Cicero to Antony; and Antony sacrificed his uncle Lucius 
Cassar to Octavius; while Lepidus had the privilege of put- 
ting to death his own brother Paulus; though others say, that 
Lepidus gave up Paulus to them,* though they had required 
him to put him to death himself. I believe there never was 
any thing so atrocious, or so execrably savage, as this com- 
merce oi murder: for while a friend was given up for an ene- 
my received, the same action murdered at once the friend and 
the enemy ; and the destruction of the former was still more 
horrible, because it had not even resentments for its apology. 

When this confederacy had taken place, the army desired it 
might be confirmed by some alliance; and Ciaesar, therefore, 
was to marry Claudia the daughter of Fulvia, Antony's wife. 
As soon as this was determined, they marked down such as 
they intended to put to death, tlie number of which aniounted 
to three hundred. When Cicero was slain, Antony ordered 
his head, and the hand with which he wrote his Philippics, to 
be cut off; and, when they were presented to him, he laughed, 
and exulted at the sight After he was satiated with looking 
upon Uiem, he ordered them to be placed on the rostra in the 
forum. But this insult on the dead was, in fact, an abuse of 
bis own good fortune, and of the power it had placed in his 
hands.t ^n^hen his uncle Lucius Csesar was pursued by his 
murderers, he fled for refuge to his sister; and when the pur- 
suers had broken into the house, and were forcing their way 
into his chamber, she placed herself at the door, and stretch 
ing forth her hands, she cried, — ^^^You shall not kill Lucius 
Oaesar, till you have first killed me, the mother of your gene- 
ral." By this means she saved her brother. 

This triumvirate was very odious to the Romans; but An- 
tony bore the greater blame ; for he was not only older than 
Caesar, and more powerful than Lepidus, but when he was no 
longer under difficulties, he fell back into the former irregu- 
larities of his life. His abandoned and dissolute manners were 
the more obnoxious to the people by his living in the house of 
Pompey-the Great, a man no less distinguished by his tem- 
perance and modesty than by the honour of three triumphs. 

* The former English translator ought not to have omitted this, because it 
somewhat softens at least the character of Lepidus, who was certainly tfas 
least execrable villain of the three. 

f Were there any circumstance in Antony's life that could be esteemed an 
foBtaoce of true magnanimity, the total want of thatyirtoeinthis caMWonll 
pror e that lach a circttmBtaiiGe was OMielf a ooidgp t al. 
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They were mortified to see those doors shut with insolence 
against magistrates, generals, and ambassadors; while they 
were open to players, jugglers, and sottish sycophants, on 
whom he spent the greatest part of those treasures he had 
amassed by rapvne. Indeed, the triumvirate were by no means 
scrupulous about the manner in which they procured their 
wealth. They seized and sold the estates of those who had 
been proscribed, and, by false accusations, defrauded their 
widows and orphans. They burdened the people with insup- 
portable impositions; and, being informed that large sums of 
money, the property both of strangers and citizens, were de- 
posited in the hands- of the Vestals, they took them away by 
violence. When Caesar found that Antony's covetousness was 
as boundless as his prodigality, he demanded a division of the 
ti'easure. The army too was divided. Antony and Caesar 
went into Macedonia against Brutus and Cassius, and the 
government of Rome was left to Lepidus. 

When they had encamped in sight of the enemy, Antony 
opposite to Cassius, and Caesar to Brutus, Caesar effected nothing 
extraordinary, but Antony's efforts were . still successful. In 
the first engagement Caesar. was defeated by Brutus; his camp 
was taken; and he narrowly escaped by flight; though, in his 
Commentaries, he tells us, that, on account of a dream which 
happened to one of his friends, he had withdrawn before the 
battle.* Cassius was defeated by Antony; and yet there are 
those, too, who say, that Antony was not present at the battle, 
but only joined in the pursuit afterwards. As Cassius knew 
nothing of the success of Brutus, he was killed at his own 
earnest entreaty, by his freedman Pindarus. Another battle 
was fought soon after, in which Brutus was defeated, and, in 
consequence of that, slew himself. Caesar happened, at tJiat 
time, to be sick, and the honour of this- victory, likewise, of 
course, fell to Antony. As he stood over the body of Brutus, 
he slightly reproached him for the death of his brother Caius, 
whom, in revenge for the death of Cicero, Brutus had slain in 
Macedonia. It appeared, however, that Antony did not im- 
pute the death of Caius so much to Brutus as to Hortensius; 
for he ordered the latter to be slain upon his brother's tomb. 
He threw the purple robe over the body of Brutus, and order- 
ed one of his freed men to do the honours of his funeral. When 
he was afterwards informed, that he had not burned the robe 
with the body, and that he had retained part of the money 
which was to be expended on the ceremony, he commanded 
him to be slain. After this victory, Caesar was conveyed to 
Rome; and i\ was expected that his distemper would put an 

* See the Life of Bnitiu. 
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end to his life. Antony, having traversed some of the pro- 
vinces of Asia for the purpose of raising mbney, passed with 
a large army into Greece. Contributions, indeed, were abso- 
lutely necessary, when a gratuity of five thousand drachmas 
had been promised to every private man. 
^ Antony's behaviour was at first very acceptable to the Gre- 
cians, lie attended the disputes of their logicians, their pub- 
lic diversions, and religious ceremonies. He was mild in the 
administration of justice, and affected to be called the friend 
qf Greece, but particularly the friend of Athens, to which he 
made considerable presents. The Megarensians, vying wiUi 
the Athenians in exnibiting something curious, invited him to 
see their senate-house ; and when they asked him how he liked 
it, he told them, it was little and ruinous. He took the dimen- 
sions of the temple of Apollo Pythius, as if he had intended 
to repair it; and, indeed, he promised as much to the senate. 

But when, leaving Lucius Censorinus in Greece, he once 
more passed into Asia ; when he had enriched himself with 
the wealth of the country; when his house was the resort of 
obsequious kinffs, and queens contended for his favour by 
their beauty and munificence; th^n, whilst Cresar was harass- 
ed with seditions at Rome, Antony once more gave up his 
soul to luxdry, and fell into all the dissipations oi his former 
life. The Anaxenors and the Zuthi, the harpers and pipers, 
Metrodorus the dancer, the whole corps of the Asiatic dramfi^ 
who far outdid in buffoonery the poor wretches of Italy: these 
were the people of the coui^t, the folks that carried afl before 
them. In short, all was riot and disorder; and Asia, in some 
measure, resembled the city mentioned by Sophocles,* that 
was at once filled with the perfumes of sacrifices, songs, and 
groans. 

When Antony entered Ephesus, the women in the dress of 
Bacchanals, and men and boys habited like Pan and the Satyrs, 
marched before him. Nothing was to be seen through the 
whole city but ivy-crowns, and spears wreathed with ivy, 
harps, flutes, and pipes, while Antony was hailed by the name 
of Bacchus; — 

" Bacchus t ever kind arid free!" 



And such, indeed", he was to some ; but to others he was 
•avage and severe. He deprived many noble families of their 
fortunes, and bestowed them on sycophants and parasites. 
Many were represented to be dead who were still living; and 
commissions were given to his knaves for seizing their estates. 
He gave his cook the estate of a Magnesian citizen, for dresf^ 

•■* Sopbodef, (Ed. Sc. If 
Vox. IV. i B 17 
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ingone supper to his taste: but when he laid a double im- 
post on Asia, Hybrias the agent for the people, told him, with 
a pleasantry that was agreeable to his humour, that, " It be 
doubled tiie taxes, he ought to double the seasons too, and sup- 
ply the people with two summers and two winters.'' He added, 
at the same time, with a little more asperity, that, |' As Asia 
had already raised two hundred thousand talents, if he had 
not received it, he should demand it of those who had; but,'' 
said he, "if you received it, and yet have it not, we are un- 
done." This touched him sensibly; for he was ignorant of 
many things that were transacted under his authority; not 
that he was indolent, but unsuspecting. He had a simplicity 
in his nature, without much penetration. But when he found 
that faults had been committed, he expressed the greatest con- 
cern and acknowledgment to the sufferers. He was prodigal 
in his rewards, and severe in his punishments; but the excess 
ivas rather in. the former than in the latter. The insulting 
raillery of his conversation carried its remedy along witii it; 
for he was perfectly liberal in allowing, the retort, and gave 
and took with the same good humour. This, however, had 
a bad effect on his affaim. He imagined that those who 
treated him with freedom in conversation, would not be insin- 
cere in business. He did not perceive that his sycophants 
were artful in their freedom; that they used it as a kind of 
poignant sauce, to prevent the satiety of flattery; and that, by. 
taking these liberties with him at table, they knew yr^l that, 
when they complied with his opi^iions in businessj;Jl6^ would 
not think it the effect of complaisance, but a conviction of his 
superior judgment 

Such was the frail, the flexible Antony, when the love of 
Cleopatra came in to the completion of his ruin. This awaken- 
.ed every dormant vice, inflamed every guilty passion, and to- 
tally extinguished the gleams of remaining virtue. It began in 
this manner: — ^When he first set out on his expedition against 
the Parthians, he sent orders to Cleopatra to meet him in Ci- 
licia, that she might answer some accusations which had been 
laid against her of assisting Cassius in the war. Dellius, who 
went on this message, no sooner observed the beauty and ad- 
dress of Cleopatra, than he concluded that such a woman, far 
from having any thing to apprehend from the resentment of 
Antony, would certainly have great influence over him. He, 
therefore, paid hisxjourt to the amiable Egyptian, and solicited 
her to go, as Homer says, " in her best attire,"* into Cilicia; 
assuring her, that she had nothing to fear fi;t)m Antony, who 

* Horn. II. xiv. \. 162. It is thus that Juno proposes to meet Jupiter, when 
she has a y&i licular design of inspiring him with love. 
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was this most courtly general in the world. Induced by his 
invitation, and in the confidence of that beauty which had be- 
fore touched the hearts of Caesar and young Pompey, she en- 
tertained no doubt of the conquest of Antony, when Caesar 
and Pompey had her favours, she was young and unexperi- 
enced ; but she was to meet Antony at an age when beauty, in ' 
its full perfection, called in the maturity of the understanding 
to its aid. Prepared, therefore, with such treasures, orna- 
ments, and presents, as were suitable to the dignity and afflu- 
ence of her kingdom, but chiefly relying on her personal 
charms, she set off for Cilicia. 

Though she had received many pressing letters of invitation 
from Antony an? his friends, she held him in such contempt, 
that she by no means took the most expeditious method of 
travelling. She sailed along the river Cydnus in a most mag- 
nificent galley. The sterti was covered with gold, the sails 
were of purple, and the oars were silver. These, in their mo- 
tion, kept time to the music of flutes, and pipes, and harps. 
The queen, in the dress and character of Venus, lay under a 
canopy embrordered with gold of the most exquisite workman- 
ship; while boys, like painted Oupids, stood fanning her on 
each side of the sopha. Her maids Were of the most distin- 
guished beauty, and, habited like the Nereids and the Graces, 
assisted in the steerage and conduct of the vessel. The fra- 
grance of burning inCense was diffused along the shores, which . 
were covered with multitudes of people. Some followed the 
procession, and such numbers went down from the city to see 
it, that Antony was at last left alone on the tribunal. A ru- 
mour was soon spread, that Venus was come to feast with 
Bacchus, for the benefit of Asia. Antony sent to invite her 
to supper; but she thought it his duty to wait upon her, and, 
to show his politeness on her arrival, he complied. He was 
astonished at the magnificence of the preparations; but parti- 
cularly at that multitude of lights, which were raised or let 
down together, and disposed in such a variety of square and 
circular figures, that they afforded one of the most pleasing 
spectacles that has been recorded in history. The day follow-' 
ing, Antony invited her to sup with him, and was ambitious to 
outdo her in the elegance and magnificence of the entertain- 
ment But he was soon convinced that he came short of her 
in both, and was the first to ridicule the meanness and vul- 
garity of his treat As she found that Antony's humour sa- 
voured more of the camp than of the court, she fell into the 
same coarse vein, and played upon him without the least re- 
serve. Such was the vanety of her powers in conversation: 
her beauty, it is said, was neither astonishing nor inimitable; 
but it derived a force from her wit and her fascinating maall<^<^ 
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which was absolutely irresistible.^ Her voice was deli^tfully 
melodious, and. had the same variety of modulation as an in- 
strument of many strings. She spoke most languages; and 
there were but few of the foreign ambassadors whom she an- 
swered by an interpreter. She gave audience herself to the 
Ethiopians, the Troglodvtes, the Hebrews, Arabs, Syrians, 
Medes, and Parthian s. Nor were these all the languages she 
understood, though the kings of Egypt, her predecessors, could 
hardly ever attain to the Egyptian ; and some of them forgot 
even their original Macedonian. 

Antony was so wholly engrossed with her charms, that while 
his wife Fulvia was maintaming his interest at Rome against 
Csesar, and the Parthian forces, assembled under the conduct 
of Labienus in Mesopotamia, were ready to enter Syria, she 
led her amorous captive in triumph to Alexandria. There the 
veteran warrior fell into every idle excess of puerile amuse- 
ment, and offered at the shrine of luxury, what Antipho calk 
the greatest of all sacrifices, — the sacrifice of time. Tnis mode 
of life they called the inimitable. They visited each other 
alternately every day; and the profusion of their entertain- 
ments is almost incredible. Philotas, a physician of Amphissa, 
who was at that time pursuing his studies in Alexandria, told 
my grandfather Lamprias^ that, being acquainted with one of 
Antony's cooks, he was invited to see the preparations for sup- 
per. When he came into the kitchen, besiae an infinite vjuriety 
of other provisions, he observed eight wild boars roasting 
whole; and expressed his surprise at the number of the com- 
pany for whom this enormous provision must have been made. 
The cook laughed, and said that the company did not exceed 
twelve; but that, as every dish was to be roasted to, a single 
turn; and as Antony was uncertain as to thjp. time when lie 
would sup, particularly if an extraordinary bottle, or an extra- 
ordinarv vein of conversation was going round, rt was neces- 
sary to have a succession of suppers. Philotas added, that, be- 
ing afterwards in the service of Antony's eldest sou by Fulvia, 
he was admitted to sup with him, when he did not sup with his 
father; and it once happened, that, when another physician at 
table had tired the company with his noise and impertinence, 
he silenced him with the following sophism: — -^^ There are 
some degrees of a fever in which cold water is good for a man; 
every man who has a fever has it in some degree; and, tliere- 
fore, cold water is good for every man in a fever.'' The im- 
pertinent was struck dumb with this syllogism ; and Antony's 
son, who laughed at his distress, to rewai-d Philotas for his 
good offices, pointing to a magnificent sideboard of plate, said, 
— ;-" All that, Philotas, is yours ?" Philotas acknowledged tJio 
kind offer, but thought it too much for such a boy to give. 
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And afterwards, when a servant brought the plate to him In a 
chest, that he might put his seal upon it, he refused, and, in- 
deed, was afraid to accept it: upon which the servant said, — 
* What are you afraid of? Do not you consider that this is a 




money. In this plate there may 
some curious pieces of ancient workmanship that Antony may 
set a value on/' Such are the anecdotes which my grandfii- 
ther told me he had from Philotas. 

Cleopatra was not limited, to Plato's four kinds of flattery.* 
She had an infinite variety of it. Whether Antony were in 
the gay or the serious humour, still she had something ready 
for his amusement She was with him night and day. She 
gamed, she drank, she hunted, she reviewed with him. In his 
night rambles, when he was Reconnoitring the doors and win- 
dows of the citizens, and throwing out nis jests upon them, 
she attended him in the habit of a servant, which h6 also,, on 
such occasions, affected to wear. From these expeditions he 
frequently returned a sujfferer both in person and character. 
But though some of the Alexandrians were displeased with 
this whimsical humour, others enjoyed it, and said,-^-^^ That 
Antony presented his comic parts m Alexandria, and reserved 
the tragic for Rome." To mention all his follies would be too 
trifling; but his fishing-story must ni^t be omitted. He was 
a fishing one day with Cleopatra, and had ill success, which, 
in the presence of his mistress, he looked upon as a disgrace. 
he therefore ordered one of the assistants to dive, and put on 
his hook such as had been taken before. This scheme he put 
in practice three or four times, and Cleopatra perceived it 
She affected, however, to be surprised at his success; express- 
ed her wonder to the people about her, and the day following 
invited them to see fresh proofs of it When the day follow- 
ing came, the vessel was crowded with people j. and as soon as 
Antonv had let down his line, she prderea one of her divert; 
immediately to put a salt fish' on his hook. When Antony 
found he had caught his fish, he drew up his line; and this, as 
may be supposed, occasioned no small mirth amongst the spec- 
tators. " Go, general," §aid Cleopatra, ^^ leave fishing to ua 
petty princes of Pharos and Canopus; your game is cities, 
kingdoms, and provinces."t 

* Plato, GrorgiaB. . * . i . 

t This expression of Cleopatra's has somethiDg of the same turn with that 
passage in Virgil, — 

Exoudent alii spirantia moUius sera ! 

Tu vegesre imperio populos, Romanei mementa 



In the midst of these seenes of festivity end dissipatioDy 
Antony reoeiveNi two unfavourable messa^; one from Kome^ 
that his^wife Fulvia, and his brother Lucius> after long dis- 
sensions between themselves, had joined to oppose <>»sar, 
but were overpowered, and obliged to fly out ot Italy. The 
other informed him, that Labienus and the Parthians had re- 
duced Asia, firom Syria and the Euphrates to Lydia and Ionia. 
It was with difficulty Hiat even this roused bim from his le- 
tibiigy: but^ rousing at len^gth, and literally waking from a fit 
of intoxication, he set out against the Parthians^ and proceed- 
ed as far as Phoenicia. However, oipon the receipt of some 
very moving letters from Fulvia, he turned, his course towards 
Itady, with twQ hundred ships. Such of his friends as had 
fled from thence, he received ; and from these he learned, that 
Fulvia had been the principal cause of the disturbances in 
Rome. Her disposition . had a natural tendency to violence 
and discord; and, on this occasion, it was abetted by jealousy; 
for she expected that the disorders of Italy would eafl Antony 
from the^ arms of Cleopatra. That unhappy woman di^ at 
fiicyon, in her progress to meet her husband. This event 
opened an opportunity for a reconciliation with Caesar: for 
when Antony came to Italy, and Caesar expressed no resent- 
ment a^inst him, but threw the whole blam^ on Fulvia, their 
respective friends interfered, and brought them to an accom- 
modation. The east, within the boundaries of the Ionian sea, 
was given to Antony: t!ie western provinces -4x> Caesar; and 
Lepmus had Africa. When they did not accept of liie con- 
sulship themselves, they were to dispose of it as they thought 
proper, in their turns. , 

After these matters were settled^ they thought of means to 
secure this union which fortune had set o.h foot Caesar had 
a sister older than himself, named Octavia, but they had dif- 
ferent mothers. The mother of Octaviti was Ancliaria. Caesar's 
mother was Attia, He had a great aflection for this sister; for 
she was a woman of extraordinary merit She had been al- 
ready married to Caius Marcellus; but a little before this had 
buried her husband; and as Antony had lost his wife, there 
Was an opening for a fresh union. His connection with Cleo- 
patra he did not afiect to deny ; but he absolutely denied that 
ne was married to her; and m this circumstance, indeed, his 
prudence prevailed over his love. His marriage witli.Octavia 
was universally wished. It was the general hope, that a wo- 
man of* her beauty and distinguished virtues would acquire 
such an influience over Antony, as might, in the end, be salu- 
tary to the state. Conditions being mutually agreed upon, 
they proceeded to solemnize the nuptials at Kome; and the 
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law which permits no widow to many till the expiration of 
ten months after the decease of her husband, was dispensed 
with by the senate. 

Sextus, the son oi Pompey, who was then in possession of 
Sicily, had not only made great ravages in Italy, but had cover- 
ed the sea with such a number of piratical vessels, under the 
comjnand of Menas and M enecrates, that it was no longer safe 
for other ships to pass. He had been favourable, notwiUi** 
standing, to Antony ; for he had given a kind reception to h\$ 
mother and his wife Fulvla, when they were obliged to fly from 
Rome. ^ It was judged proper, therefore, to accommodate mat- 
ters with him; and, for this purpose, a meeting was held at 
the promontory of Misenum, by the mole that runs into the 
sea. Pompey was attended oy his fleet; Antony and Caosar 
by an army of foot. At this interview it was settled, that 
Pompey should keep Sicily and Sardinia, on condition that he 
should clear the sea of pirates, and send a certain quantity jof 
corn to Rome. When these things were determined, they 
mutually invited each other to supper; but it fell to the lot of 
Pompey to give the first entertainment When Antony asked 
him where they should sup ? " There," said he, pointmg to the 
admiral galley of six oars; " that is the only patrimonial m^« 
sion-house that is left to Pompey ;*' and it implied, at the same 
time^.a sarcasm .on Antony, who was then in possession of his 
father's house. However, he entertained them very politely, 
after conducting them over a bridge from the promontory to 
the ship that i«oae at anchor. During the entertainment, while 
the raillery ran briskly on Antony and Cleopatra, Menas came 
to Pompey, and told him secretly, that if he would permit him 
to cut tne cable, he would not only make him master of Sicily 
and Sardinia, but of the whole Roman empire. Pompey, after 
a moment's deliberation, answered, that he should have done 
it without consulting him: — ^^ We must now let it alone," said 
he, " for I cannot break my oath of treaty." The compliment 
of the entertainment was returned by his guests, and he then 
.retired to Sicily. ^ , 

Antony, after the accommodation, sent Ventidius into Asia, 
to stop the* progress of the Parthians. All matters of public 
administration were conducted with the greatest harmony be^ 
tween him and Octavius; and, in compliment to the latter, b» 
took upon himself the office of high-priest to Caesar the dic- 
tator. 6ut, alas! in their contests at play Csesar was generally 
superior, and Antony was mortified. He had in his house a 
fortune-telling gipsy, who was skilled in the calculation of na- 
tivities. This man, either to oblige Cleopatra, or foUowinjg 
the investigation of truth, told Antony, that liie star of his 
fortune, however glorious in itself, was eclipsed and obscured 
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by Caesars, and advised him; by all ineans> to keep at the 
greatest distance from that voung man : — ^* The genius of youi 
life/' said he, ** is afraid of his : when it is alone, its jwrt is 
erect and fearless; when his approaches, it is dejeeted and de- 
prest" Indeedj " 
TO justify the 
whether they 

loser. In their coclt-fights arid quail-fights, it was still Caesar's 
cock and Caesar's quaif Thesp things co-opierating with the 
conjuror's observations, had such an effect on Antony, that he 
eave up the management of his domestic afiairs to Caesar, and 
left Italy. Octavia^ who had by this time brought him a 
daughter, hetopk with him into Greece. He wintered in 
AtJiens, and there he learnt that his affairs in Asia, under 
Ventidius, were successful; that the Parthians were routed: 
and Uiat Labienus and Phamapates, the ablest generals oi 
OfDdes, fell in the battle. In honour of this victory, he gave 
an entertainment to the Greeks, and treated the Athenians 
with an exhibition of the gymnastic games^ in which he took 
the master's part himself. The robes and ensisns of the ge- 
neral were laid aside; the rods, the cloak, and tne slippers of 
the gymnasiarch were assumecl; and when the combatants had 
fou^t sufficiently, he parted them himself.. 

When he went to the war, he took wilji him a crown^of the 
sacred olive, and, by the direction of some oracle or other, a 
vessel of water filled out of the Clepsydra.*'* In the mean time, 
Pacorus, son of the king of Pinlhia, made an incursion into 
Syria, but was routed by Ventidius in Cyrrhestica, and, witfi 
the greatest part of his army, fell in the battfe. This cele- 
brated victory made ample amends for tlie defeat of Crassus. 
The Parthians had now neen thrice 'conquered, and were con'- 
fined within the bounds of Media and Mesopotamia. Venti- 
dius would not purstie the Parthians any farther, for fear of 
exciting the envy of Antony: he, therefore, turned his arms 
against the revolters, and brought them back to their duty. 
Amongst these was Antiochus, the king of Commagene, whom 
he besieged in the city of Samosata. That prince, at first, offer- 
ed to pay a thousand talents, and to submit himself "to the Ro- 
min empire; upon which Ventidius told him that he must send 
proposals to Antony; for he was then at no great distance; 
and he had not commissioned Ventidius to make peace with 
Antiochus, that something at least might be done by himsel£ 
But while the siege was thus prolonged, aind the people of Sa- 
mosata despaired of obtaining terms, that despair produced a 

^ The Clepsydra was a fountain belongiDg to the citadel at Athens, so 
called, because it was sometime full of water, and sometimes empty. 
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de^ee of courage which defeated every effort of the besiegers, 
ana Antony was at last reduced to the disgraceful necessity ot 
accepting mree hundred talents. 

After he had done some little towards settling the affairs of 
Syria, he returned to Athens, and sent Ventidius to Rome, to 
enjoy the reward of his fnerit in a triumph. He was the only 
general that ever triumphed over the rarthians. His birth 
was obscure, but his connections with Antony brought him 
into great appointments ; and, by making the best use of them^ 
he confirmed what was said of Antony atid Octavius Caesar, 
that they were more successful by their lieutenants, than when 
they commanded in person. This observation, with regard to 
Antony in particular, might be justified by the success of Sos- 
sius and Canidius: the former had done great things in Syria, 
and the latter, whonri he left in Armenia, reduced the whole 
country, and, after defeating the kings of Iberia and Albania, 
penetrated as far as Mount Caucasus, and spread the' terror oi 
Antony's name and power through those barbarous nations. 

Soon after this, upon hearing some disagreeable report^ con- 
cerning the designs or the conduct t)f Caesar, he sailea for Italy 
with a fleet of three hundred ships ; and, being refused the 
harbour of Brundusium, he made for Tarentum. There he 
was prevailed on by his wife Octavia, who accompanied him, 
and was then pregnant a third time, to send her to ner broUier ; 
and she was fortunate enough to meet him on her journey, at- 
tended b^ his two friends, Mecaenas and Agrippa. In con- 
ference with him, she entreated him to consider the peculiarity 
of her situation, and not to make the happiest woman in the 
world the most unfortunate: — ^'^The eyes of all,'* said she, 
*' are necessarily turned on me", who am the wife of Antony, 
and the sister of Caesar; and should these chiefs of the em- 
pire, misled by hasty counsels, involve the whole in war, what- 
ever may be the event, it will be unhappy for me." Caesar was 
softened by the entreaties of his sister, and proceeded with 
peaceable views to Tarentum. His arrival afforded a general 
satisfaction to the people. Thev were pleased to see such an 
army on the shore, and such a fleet in the harbour, in the mu- 
tual disposition for peace; and nothing but compliments and 
expressions of kindness passing between the generals. An- 
tony first invited Caesar to sup with him, and, in compliment 
to Octavia, he accepted the invitation. Atlengtbitwasagreed, 
that Caesar should give up to Antony two letpons for the Par- 
thian service ; and that Antony, in return, should leave a hun- 
dred armed galleys with Caesar. Octavia, moreover, engaged 
Antony to give up twenty light ships to Caesar, and procured, 
from her brother a thousand foot. for her husband. Mattel's 
being thus accommodated, Caesar went to war with Pompey 

Vol. IV. 2 C 
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for the recovery of Sicily; and Antonjr, leaving under bis 
protection his wife and his children, both by the present and 
the former marriage, sailed for Asia. 

Upon hjs approach to Syria, the love of Cleopatra, which 
had so Ions been dormant in his heart, and which bettor coun- 
sels seemed totally to have suppressed, revived again, and took 
possession of his souL The unruly steed, to which Plato* 
compares certain passions, once more broke loose, and in spite 
of honour, interest, and prudence, Antony sent Fonteius Ca- 
pito to, conduct Cleopatra into Syria. 

Upon her arrival, he made her the most majgnificent pre- 
sents. He gave her the provinces of Phcenicia, Caelosyria, 
Cyprus, great part of Cilicia, that district of Judea which pro- 
duces the balm, and that part of Arabia Nabathaea which lies 
upon the ocean. These extravagant gifts were disagreeable 
to the Romans: for, though he had often conferred on private 
persons considerable governments and kinj^doms; though he 
nad deprived many princes of their dominions, and beheaded 
Antigonus of Judea, the first kins that ever suffered in such a 
manner;! yet nothing so much disturbed the Romans as his 
enormous profusion in favour of that woman : iior were they 
less offended at his living the surnames of the Sun and Moon 
to the twins he had By her. 

But Antony knew well how to give a fair appearance to the 
most disreputable actions. The j^eatness of tne Roman em- 

Sire, he said, appeared more in giving, than in receiving king- 
oms: and that it was proper wr persons of high birth and 
station to extend and secure their nobility, by leaviiig children 
and successors born of different princes: that his ancestor 
Hercules trusted not to the fertilitv of one woman, as if he had 
(pared the penalties annexed to tne law of Solon, but, by va- 
rious connections with the sex, became the founder of many 
families. 

After Orodes was slain by his son Phraates,t who took pos- 
session of the kingdom, many of the Parthian chiefs flea to 
Antony; and, amongst the resty Moneses, a man of great dig- 
nity and power. Antony, thinking that Moneses, m his for- 
tune, resembled Themistocles, and comparing his own wealth 

* Plutarch here alludes to that passage in Plato, where he compares the 
soul to a winged chariot with two horses and a charioteer. One of these horses 
is mischievous and unruly; the other gentle and tractable. The charioteer 
is Reason : the unrulyhorse denotes tiie concupiscent, and the tractable hone 
the irascible part. — Plato^ Phced. 

t Dion tells us that Antigonus was first tied to a stake and whipped ; and 
tiiat afterwards his throat was cut. Ancr^a^e, and not veXcxi^c, is the word he 
uses. Livy says, DeHgaH ad pcUum^ virgUque ctui^ et securiperctuau 

I The same Phraatee that Horace mentioiis. BeddUum CyritoUo Pkraa 
<«m.— Lib. 111. Ode 3. ^ 
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and magnificence to that of the kings of Persiai gave him three 
cities, Larlssay Arethusa, and Hierapolis, which was before 
called Bombyce. But when Phraates sent Moneses assurance 
of his safety, he readily dismissed him. On this occasion he 
formed a scneme to deceive Phraates. He pretended a dis- 
position for peace, and required only that thenoman standards 
and ensigns which had been taken at Hie defeat of Crassus, 
and such of the prisoner as still survived, might be restored. 
He sent Cleopatra into Egypt; after which he marched through 
Arabia and Armenia, where, as soon as his own troops were 
joined by the allies, he reviewed his army. He had several 
princes in alliarice with him. But Artavasdes, king of Arme- 
nia, was the most powerful, for he furnished six thousand horse 
and seven thousand foot At this review there appeared sixty 
thousand Roman foot, and ten thousand horse, who, though 
chiefly Gauls and Spaniards, were reckoned as Roihans. The 
number of the allies, including the light-armed and the cavalry, 
amounted to thirty thousand. 

This formidable armament, which struck terror into the In- 
dians beyond Bactria, and alarmed all Asia, his attachment to ♦ 
Cledpatra rendered perfectly useless. His impatience to re 
turn and spend the winter in her arms, made him take the field 
too early in the season, and precipitated all his measures. As 
a man who is under the power of enchantment can only act as 
the impulse of the magic directs him, his eye was continually 
drawn to Cleopatra, and to return to her was a greater object 
than to conquer the world. He ought certainly to have win- 
tered in Armenia, that lie might give a prbper respite and re- 
freshment to his men, after a ma*l*ch of a thousand miles. In 
the early part of the spring he should have made himself mas- 
ter of Media, before the Parthian troops were drawn out of 
garrison: but his impatience put him upoii. the march, and, 
feaving Armenia on the left, he passed through the province 
of Atropatene, and laid waste the country. In his haste, he 
left behind him the battering engines, amongst which was a 
ram eighty feet long; and these lollowed* the camp on three 
hundred carriages. Had any damage hap]>ened to these, it 
would have been impossible to* repair them in this upper part 
of Asia, where thefe is no timber of height or stren^h suffi- 
cient for the purpose. However, they^ were brought after him, 
under the conduct of Statianus; and, in the mean time, he laid 
siege to the large city of Phraata, the residence of the king of 
Media's wives and children. Here he perceived his error in. 
leaving the engines behind ; for want of which he was obliged 
to throw up a mount against the wall; and that required con- 
siderable time and labour. 

In the mean time, Phraates came up with a numerous army; 
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and being informed that Antony had left behind him his ina 
cliines, he sent a large detachment to intercept them. This 
party fell upon Statianus, who, with ten thousand of his men, 
were slain upon the spot. Many were taken prisoners, among 
whom was king Polemo; and the machines were sei2:ed by 
the' enemy and destroyed. 

This miscarriage greatly discouraged the armyj and Arta- 
vasdes, tliough he had been the promoter of the war, with- 
drew his forces in despair. The rarthians, on the other hand, 
encouraged by their success, came irp with the Romans while 
they were employed in the siege, and treated them with the 
most insolent menaces and contempt. Antony, who knew 
that despair and timidity would be the consequence of inac- 
tion, led out ten legions, three praetorian cohorts heavy-armed, 
and the whole body of cavalry, on the business of foraging. 
He was persuaded, at the same . time, that this was the only 
method of drawing the enemy after him, and bringing them to 
a battle. After one d?iy's progress^ he observed the eneihy in 
motion, and watching an opportunity to faU upon him in his 
march. Hereupon he put up in his camp the signal for battle ; 
but, at the same time^ struck his tents, as if his intention was 
not to fight, but to retire. Accordingly, he passed the army of 
the barbarians, which was drawn up in form of a crescent; 
but he had previously given orders to the horse to charge the 
enemy, full speed, as soon as their ranks were within reach of 
the legionary troops. The Parthians were struck with asto- 
nishment at the order of the Roman army, when they observ- 
ed them pass at regular intervals without confusion, and bran 
dish their pikes in silence. 

When the signal was given for battle, thjB horse turned short, 
and fell with loud shouts on the enemy. The Parthians re- 
ceived the attack with firmness, though they were too close in 
with them for the use of their bows. But when the infantry 
came to the charge, their shouts, and the clashing of their arms, 
80 frightened the. enemy's ^horses, that they were no longer 
manageable; and the Parthians fled without once engaging. 
Antony pursued them closely; in hopes that this action would, 
in a great measure, terminate the war. But when the infantry 
had followed them fifty furlongs, and the cavalry at least a 
hundred and fifty, he found that he had not slain above eighty 
of the enemy, and that thirty only were taken prisoners. 
Thus, the little advantage of their victories, and the heavy 
loss of their defeats, as in the recent instance of the carriages, 
was a fresh discouragement to the Romans. 

The day following they returned with their baggage to the 
camp before Phraata. In their, march they met wUh some 
•traggling troops of the enemy, afterwards with greater par- 
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ties, and at last with the whole body, which having easily ral- 
lied, appeared like a fresh Urmy, and harassed them in such a 
manner, that it was with difficulty they reached their camp. 

The Median garrison, in the absence of Antony, had made 
a sally; and those who were left to defend the mount, had 
quitted their post and ffed. Antony, at his return, punished 
tne fugitives by deciniation ; that is, he divided them into tens, 
and in each division put one to death, on whom the lot hap- 
pened to fall. Those that escaped had their allowance in bar- 
ley, instead of wheat. 

"Both parties now found their difficulties in the war. An- 
tony had the dread of famine before him, for he could not 
forage without a terrible slaughter of his men; and Phraates, 
who knew the temper of the Farthians, was apprehensive, that 
if the Romans persisted in carrying on the siege, as soon as 
the autumnal equinox was past, and the winter set in, he should 
he deserted by nis army, which would not at that time endur^ 
the open field. To prevent this he Had recourse to stratagem. 
He ordered his officers not to pursue the Romans too close 
when they were foraging, but to permit them to carry off pro- 
visions. He commanded ^hem, at the same time, to compli- 
ment them on their valour; and to express liis high opinion of 
the Romaa bravery. They were instructed likewise, as op- 
portunity niight offer, to blame the obstinacy of Antony, 
which expbsed so many brave men to the severities of famine 
and ia winter campaign, who must suffer, of course, notwith- 
standing all the Parthians could do for them, while Phraates 
sought for nothing more than peace, though he was still de- 
feated in his benevolent intentions. 

Antony, on these reports, began to conceive hopes; but he 
would pot offer any terms before he was satisfied wnether they 
came originally from the king. The enemy assured him, that 
such were the sentiments of Phraates; and, being induced to 
believe themj he sent some of his friends to dbmalid the stand- 
ards and prisoners that came into their hands on the defeat of 
Crassus.; for he thought, if he demanded nothing, it might ap- 
pear thai he was pleased with the privilege of retreating. The 
tarthian answered, that the standard and prisoners could not 
be restored; but that Antony, if he thought proper, was at 
liberty to retreat in safety. 

After somie few days had been spent in making up the bag- 
gage, he began his march. On this occasion, though he had 
the happiest eloquence in addressing his soldiers, and recon- 
ciling them to every situation and event; yet, whether it was 
through shame, or sorrow, or both, he left that office to Do- 
mitius iBnobarbus.' Some of thenv were offended at tfiis. as 

Vol- IV. 18 
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an act of contempt But the ^eater part understood the cause, 
and pitying; their general, paid hinL still greater attention. 

Antony had determined to take his route through a plain and 
open country; but a certain Mardian, who was well acquaint- 
ed with Uie practices of the Parthians, and had approved his 
faith to the Romans at the battle when the machines were lost, 
advised him to take the mountains on hi^ right, and not to ex- 
pose his heavy-armed troops in an open country to the attacks 
of the Parthian bowmen and cavalry. Phraates, he said, 
amused him with fair promises, merely to draw him off from 
the siege; but if he. would take him for his guide, he would 
conduct him by a way that was nearer, and better furnished 
with necessaries. Antony deliberated some time upon jthis. 
He would not appear to doubt the honour of the Parthians af- 
ter the truce they had agreed to; and yet he could not but ap- 
prove of a way which was nearer, ana which lay through an 
inhabited country. At last, he required the necessary pledgee 
of the Mardian's faith, which he gave in suffering himseli to 
be bound till he should have conducted the army into Arme- 
nia. In this condition he led the Romans peaceably along for 
two days: but on the third, when Antony, expecting nothing 
less than the Parthians, was marching forward in disorderly 
security, the Mardian observing the mounds of a river broken 
down, and the waters let out into the plain where they were to 
pass, concluded that the Parthians had done this to retard their 
march, and advised Antony- to be on his guard; for the enemy, 
he said, was at no great distance. Whilst Antony was draw- 
ing up his men, and preparing such of them as were armed 
with darts and slings to make a sally against the enemy, the 
Parthians came upon him, and', by surrounding his army, 
harassed it on every part. The light-armed Romans, indeed, 
made an incursion upon them, and, galling them with their 
missive weapons, obliged them to retreat; out they soon re- 
turned to the charge, till a band of the Gaulish cavalry attacked 
and dispersed them ; so that they appeared no more that day. 

Antony, upon this, {owni what measures hf; was to take; 
and covering both wings and the rear with such troops as were 
armed with missive weapons, his army marched in the form of 
a square. The catalry had orders to repel the attacks of the 
enemy, but not to pursue them to any great distance. The 
Parthians, of course, when in four successive days they could 
make no considerable impression, and found themselves equal- 
ly annoyed in theif turn, grew more remiss, and, finding an 
excuse in the winter season, begiin to think of a retreat On 
the fifth day, Flavins Gallus, a general officer of great courage 
and valpur, requested Antony mat he woyld indulge him with 
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a number of light-armed troops from the rear, together with 
a few horse from the front ; and with these he proposed to 
perform some considerable exploit These he obtained, and, 
in repelling the attacks of the Parthiaus, he did not, like the 
rest, retreat by degrees towards the body of the army, but 
maintained his ground, and fou^t rather on tlie offensive than 
on the defensive. When the officers of the rear observed that 
he was separated from the rest, they sent to recall him, but 
he did not obey the summons. It is said, however, that Titius 
the quaestor turned back the standard, and inveijghed against 
Gallus for leading so many brave men to destruction. Gallus, 
on the other hand^ returned his reproaches, and, c'ommanding 
those who were about him to stand, Titius made his retreat 
alone. Gallus had no sooner made an impression on the ene- 
my's front, than he was surrounded. In this distress he sent 
for assistance ; and here the general officers, and Canidius, the 
favourite of Antony, amongst the rest, committed a most capi- 
tal error. Instead of leading the whole army against the Par- 
thians,^ as soon as one detachment was overpowered, thev sent 
another to its support; and thus, by degrees, they would have 
sacrificed great part of the troops, had not Antony come has- 
tily from the front with the heavy-armed, and, urging on the 
third legion thrcfugh the midst of the fugitives, stopped tlie 
enemy's pursuit. 

In this action no fewer than three thousand were slain, and 
five thousand brought back wounded to the camp. Amongst 
the last was Gallus, who had four arrows shot through his body, 
and soon after died of his wounds. Antony visited all that 
had suffered on this unhappy occasion, and consoled them with 
tears of real grief and anection^ while the wounded soldiers, 
embracing the hand of their general, entreated him not to at- 
tend to their suffering, but to his own health and auiet: — 
" While oui^general is safe, all," they said, "is well." It is 
certain that there was not in those dajs a braver or finer army. 
The men were tall, stout, able and willing to endure the great- 
est toils. Their respect and ready obedience to their general 
was wonderfuL Not a man \ti the army, from the first officer 
to the meanest soldier, but would have preferred the favour of 
Antony to his own life and safety. In all these respects they 
were at least equal to the armies* of ancient Rome. A variety 
of causes, as we have observed, concurred to produce this. 
Antony's noble birth, his eloquence, his candour, his.liberality 
and magnificence, and the familiar pleasantry of his conversa- 
tion ; — ^these were the general causes of the affection he fouhd 
m his army; and, on this particular occasion, his sympathizing 
with the wounded, and attending to their want9> made them to- 
tally forget their ^ufferii^. 
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The Farthlans, who had before begun td languish in their 
operations, were so much elevated with this aavantage, and 
held the Romans in such contempt, that they even spent the 
night by their camp, in hopes of seizing the baggage while they 
deserted their tents. At break of day, numbers more came up, 
to the amount, as it is said, of forty thousand horse; for the 
Parthian king had sent even his body-guard, so confident was 
he of absolute victory; as to himself, he never was present at 
any engagement. 

Antony, being nbw to address his soldiers, called for mourn 
ing apparel, that his speech might be more affecting ; but ^a 
his friends would not permit this, he appeared in his general's 
robe. Those that had been victorious ne praised, those who 
had fled he reproached ; the former encouraged him by every 
testimony of .their zeal; the latter, oflering themselves cither 
to decimation, or any other kind of punishment that he might 
think proper to inflict upon them, entreated him to forego his 
sorrow and concern, upon this^he raised His hands to hea- 
ven, and prayed to the gods, — ^" That if his happier fortune 
was to be followed by future evil, it might affect only himself, 
and that his army might be safe and Victorious.'' 

The day following they marched out in better and firmer 
order, and the Parthians, who thought thejr had nothing to do 
but to plunder, when they saw theirenemy in fresh spirits, and 
in a capacity for renewing the engagement, were extremely 
djsconcerted. However, they fell upon the Romans, from the 
adjacent declivities, and galled them with their arrows as they 
were marching slowly ftrward. Against these attacks the 
light-armed troops were covered by the legionaries, who, 
placing one knee upon the ground, received the arrows on 
their shields. The rankthat was behind covered that which 
was before in a regular gradation; so that this curious fortifi- 
cation, which defended them from the arrows of the enemy, 
resembled the roof of a house. 

The Parthians, who thought that the Romans rested on their 
knees only through weariness and fati^e, threw away their 
bows, and came to close engagement with their spears. Upon 
this the Romans leaped up with a loud shout, cut to pieces 
those who came first to the attack, and put all the rest to night 
This method of attack and defence being repeated every day, 
they made but little progress in their march, and were besides 
distressed for want of provisions: they could not forage with- 
out fighting; the corn they could get was but little, and even 
that they had not instruments to grind. The greatest part of 
them had been left behind ; for many of their beasts of bur- 
den were dead, and many were employed in carrying the sick 
and wounded. It is said that a bushel of wheat, Attic mea- 
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sure, wa^ sold for fifty drachmas, and a barley-loaf for its weight 
in silver. Those who sought for roots and pot-herbs found 
few that they had been accustomed to eat; and in tasting un- 
known herbs, they met with one that brought on madness and 
death. He that had eaten of it immediatelv lost all memory 
arid knowledge; but, at the same tJme, would busy himself in 
turning and moving every stone he met with, as if he was upon 
some very important pursuit. The camp was full of unhappy i 
men bending to the ground, and thus digging up and removing 
stones, till at last they werexsarried off by a bilious vomiting; 
when wine,* the only remedy ,t was not io be had. Thus, 
while numbers perished, and the Parthians still continued to 
harass them, Antony is said frequently to have cried out, — " 
the ten thousand!'^ alluding to the army that Xenophon led 
from Babylon, both a longer way,t and through more nume- 
rous conflicts, and yet Jed in safety. 

The Parthians, when they found' that they could not break 
through the Roman ranks, nor throw them into disorder, but 
were frequently beaten in their attacks, began once more to 
treat Iheir foragers in a peaceable manner. They showed them 
their bows unstrung, and informed them that they had given up 
the pursuit, and yvere going to depart. A few Medes, they said, 
might continue the route a day or two longer, but they v\roula 
give the Romans no trouble, as their only purpose was to pro- 
tect some of the remoter villages. These professions were 
accompanied with many kind salutations, insomuch that the 
Romans conceived fresh hopes and spirits; and, because the 
way over the mountains was said to be destitute of water, An- 
tony once more was desirous of taking his route through the 
plains.^ When he was going to put his scheme in execution, 
one Mithridates, cousin to that Moneses who had formerly 
sought his protection, and been presented by him with three 
cities, came from the enemy^s camp, and desired he might be 
permitted to speak with some person that understood the Sy- 
rian or the Parthian language. Alexander of Antioch, a friend 
of Antony's, went out to him, and after the Parthian had in- 
formed him who he was, and attributed his coming to the kind- 
ness of Moneses, he asked him, whether he did not see, at a 
great distance before him, a range of high hills? — ^^^ Under 
those hills,'' said he, " the whole Parthian army lies in am- 
buscade for you: for, at the foot of the mountains, there is a 

* The ancients held wine to be a principal remedy against vomiting: — 
Prcsierea vcmiiiones HsHL — Plin, ^at. Hist. I. xxiii. c. 1. 

t It was libewis&esteemed good against many kinds ofpoison. Jtfenmi esi 
contra ctcutom, Aconikh et omnia qwB refrigerant rcmedttim.— Ibid. 

\ When Plutarch says that Xenophon led bis ten thousand a longer way« lie 
must mean to tefmioate Antony's march with Armenia. 
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spacious plain, and, there, when deluded by -their artifices, 
you have left the way over the heights, they expect to iSnd you. 
in the mountain roads, indeed, you have thirst and toil to con- 
tend with, as usual ; but should Antony take the plains, he 
must expect the fate of Crassus.*' 

After ne had given this information, he departed; and An^ 
tony on the occasion assembled a council, and amount the 
rest his Mardian guide, who concurred with the directions of 
the Parthian. The way over the plains, he said, was hardly 
practicable, were there no enemy to contend with. The wincU 
mgs were long and tedious, and difficult to be made out The 
rugged way over the mountains, on the contrary^ had no .other 
difficulty in it than to endure thirst for one day. Antony, there- 
fore, changed his mind, and ordering each man to take water 
along with him^ took the mountain road by night As there 
was not a sufficient number of vessels, some conveyed their 
water in helmets, and others in bladders. 

The Parthians were informed of Antony's motions, and, 
contrary to custom, pursued him in the night About sun- 
rise they came up with the rear, weary as it was with toil and 
watching^ for that night they had travelled thirty miles. In 
this condition they had to contend with an unexpected enemy, 
and being at once obliged to fight and continue their march, 
their thirst became stiu more insupportable. At last the front 
came up to a river, the water of which was cool and clear, 
but being salt and acrimonious, it occasioned a pain in ttie 
stomach and bowels that had be6n heated and inflamed with 
thirst The Mardian guide had, indeed, forewarned them of 
this, but the poor fellows rejecting the information tibiat was 
brought them, drank eagerly of tne stream. Antony, run- 
ning amongst the ranks, entreated them to forbear but a little. 
He told them that there was another river at no great distance, 
the water of which might be drank with safety; and that the 
way was so extremely rocky and uneven, that it was impos- 
sible for the enemy's cavalry to pursue. At the same time he 
sounded a retreat, to call on such as were engaged with the 
enemy, and gave the signal for pitching their tents, that they 
mischt at least have the convenience of shade. 

While their tents M^ere fixing, and the Parthians as usual 
retiring from the pursuit, Mithridates came again, and Alex- 
ander being sent out to hkn, be advised thai th^ Romans, afler 
a little res^ should rise and make for the river, because Uie 
Parthians did not pro[)Ose to carry their pursuit beyond it. 
Alexander reported this to Antony, and Mithridates being 
presented witn as many phials and cups of gold as he could 
conceal in his garments, once more left the camp. Antony 
while it was yet day, struck his tents, and nu\rched, ui^o 
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lested by the enemy. But so dreadful a night as followed he 
had never passed. Those who were known to be possessed of 
gold or silver were slain and plundered, and the money that 
was conveyed in the baggage was made a prey of. Last of 
all, Antony's baggage was seized, and the richest bowls and 
tables were cut asunder and divided amongst the plunderers. 
The greatest terror and distraction ran through the whole 
army, for it was concluded that the inroads of the enemy had 
occasioned this flight of confusion. Antony sent for one of 
his freedmen, called Rhamnus, and made him swear that he 
would stab him, and tut off his head, whenever he should 
command him, th^t he might neither fall alive into the hands 
of the enemy, nor be known when dead. While his friends 
were weepmg around him, the Mardian guide gave hito some 
encouragement, by telling him that the river was at hand, as 
he could perceive by the cool freshness of the air that issued 
from it, and that, of course the troubles of his journey would 
soon be at an end, as the night nearly was. At the same 
time he was informed that all" these disorders had been occa- 
sioned by the avarice of his soldiers, and fie, therefore, order- 
ed a signal for encamping, that he might rectify his disordered 
army.* 

It wasruow day-light, and as soon as the troops were brought 
to a little order, the Parthians once more began to harass the 
rear. The signal was, therefore^ given to the light troops to 
engage, and theieavy-armed received the arrows under a roof 
of shields, as before. The Parthians, hoWever, durst not come 
any more to close engagement, and when the front had ad- 
vanced a little farther, me river was in sight Antony first 
drew up the cavalry on the banks to catry over the weaK and 
wounded. The combat was now over, and the thirsty could 
enjoy their water in quiet At sight of the river the Parthians 
unstrung their bows, and, with the highest encon^iums on their 
bravery, bade the enemies pass over in peace. They did so, 
and, after the necessary refreshments, proceeded on their 
march, without much confidence in the Parthian praise or pro- 
fessions. Within six days from the last battle, they arrived 
at the river Araxes, which divides Media from Armenia. This 

* Plutarch does Dot, in this place, appear to be sufficiently fnfonned. The 
cause of this tumult in the army could not be the avarice of the soldiers only, 
since that might have operated long before, and at a time when they were 
capable of enjoying money. Their object now was the preservation of life J 
and it was not wesdtli, but water, that they wanted. We must look for the 
cause of this disorder, then, in some other circumstance ; and that probably 
was the report of their general's despair, or possibly of his death ; fw, other- 
wise, they would haurdly have plundex^ his baggage. The fidelity and affec- 
tion they had shown hun in all their distresses, afford a sufficient argument 
OQ this behalfl 
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river, on account of the depth and strength of its current, 
seemed difficult to pass, and the rumour, moreover, ran through 
the army that the enemy was there in ambuscade, to attack 
them as they forded it However, they passed over in safety, 
and when they set foot in Armenia, with the avidity of mari- 
ners when they first come on shore, they kissed the ground in 
adoration, and embraced each other with a pleasure that could 
only express itself in tears. The ill consequences of their 
former extremities, however, discovered themselves even herp; 
for, as they now passed through a country of plenty and pro- 
fusion, theip too great indulgences threw them into the dropsy 
and the cholic. Antony, on reviewing his army, found that he 
had lost twenty thousand foot and four thousand* horse, more 
than half of which had not died in* battle, but by sickness. 
They had been twenty-seven days in their return from Phraata, 
and nad beaten the Farthians in eighteen engagements; but 
these victories were by no means complete, because they could 
not prosecute their advantages by pursuit. 

Hence it is evident, that Artavasdes deprived Antony of 
the fruits of his Parthian expedition : for, had he beon assisted 
by the sixteen thousand horse which he took with him out of 
Media, (who were armed like the Parthians, and accustomed 
to fight with then^,) after the Homans had beaten them in set 
battles, this cavalry might have taken up the ptirsuit, and 
harassed them in such a nianner, that they could not so often 
have rallied, and returned to the charge. All, therefore, were 
exciting Antony to revenge himself on Artavasdes. But he 
followed better counsels, and, in his present weak arid indigent 
condition, he did not think proper to withhold the usual re- 
spect and honours he had paid him. Rut when he came into 
Armenia on another occasion, after having drawn him to a 
meeting by fair promises and invitations, he seized and carried 
him bound to Alexandria, where he led him in triumphal pro- 
cession. The Romans'' were offended at this triumph and at 
Antony, who had thus transferred the principal honours of 
their country to Egypt, for the gratification of Cleopatra. 
These things, however, happened m a later period of Anto- 
ny's life. 

The severity of the winter, and perpetual shq^s, were so 
destructive to the troops, that, in his march, he lost eight 
thousand men. Accompanied by a small party, he went down 
to the sea-coast, and in a fort "between Berytus and Sidon, 
called the White Hair,* he waited for Cleopatra. To divert 
his impatience on her delay, he had recourse to festivity and 
intoxication ; and he would frequently, over his cups, start up 
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from his seat, and run leaping and dancing to look out for her 
approach. At length she came, and brought with her a large 
quantity of money and clothing for the army. Some, how- 
ever, have asserted that she brought nothing but the clothes, 
and that Antony supplied the money, thougn he ga"v e her the 
credit of it.. 

There happened at this time a quarrel between Phraates and 
this king of the Medes, occasioned, as it is said, by the divi- 
sion of the Roman spoils, and tlie latter was apprenensive of 
losing his kingdom. He, therefore, sent to Antony an offer of 
his assistance against the Parthians. Antony, who concluded 
that he had failed of conquering the Parthians only through 
want of cavalry and bowmen, and would here seem rather to 
confer than to receive a favour, determined once more to re- 
turn to Armenia, and, after joining the king of tne Medes at 
the river Araxes, to renew the war. 

Octavia, who was still at. Rome, npw expressed a desire of 
visiting Antony, and Cgesar gave her his permission, not, ac- 
cording to the general opinion, merely to oblige her, but that' 
the ill treatment and neglect which he concluded she should 
meet with, might give him i pretence for renewing the war. 
When she arrived at Athens, she receivjed letters from Anto- 
ny, commanding her to continue there, and acquainting her 
with his new expedition. These letters mortified her, for she 
suspected the expedition to be nothing more than a pretenc.e: 
however, she wrote to him, and desired he would send his 
commands where she should leave the presents she had brought. 
These presents consisted of clothing for the. army, beasts of 
burden, money, and gifts for his officers' and friends. Beside 
these, she had brought two thousand picked men, fully equip- 

f)ed and armed for the generaPs cohort. Octavia sent this 
etter by Niger, a friend of Antony's, who did not fail to pay 
her the compliments she deserved, but represented bet to An- 
tonv in the most ag;reeable light. 

Cleopatra dreaded her rival. She was apprehensive that if . 
she came to Antony, the respectable gravity of her manners, 
added to the authority and interest oi Caesar, would carry oflT 
her husband*. She, therefore, pretended to be dying for the 
love of Antony, and, to give a colour to her pretence, she 
emaciated herself by abstinence. At his approach she taught 
her eye to express an agreeable surprise, and when he left her, 
she put on the look of languishment and dejection. Some- 
times she would endeavour to weep, and then, as if -she wish- 
ed to hide the tear from her tender Antony, she affected to 
wipe it off unseen. 

Antony was, all this while, preparing for his Median expedi- 
tion, and Cleopatra's creatures and dependents did not&\V\» 
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reproach his unfeeling heart, which could suffer the womaii 
whose life was wrapped up in his, to die for his sake. X)ctavia's 
marriage, they said, was a mere political convenience, and it 
was enough for her that she had tne honour of being called his 
wife. Poor Cleopatra, though queen of a mighty nation, was 
called nothing more than his mistress; yet even with this, for 
thfe sake of his society, she could be content ; but of that so- 
ciety, whenever she should be deprived, it would deprive her 
of Ufe. These insinuations so totally unmanned him, that, 
through fear of Cleopatra's putting an end to her life, he re- 
turned to Egypt, and put off the Mede till summer, though at 
that time the r arthian affairs were said to be in a seditious and 
disorderly situation. At length, however, he went into Ar- 
menia, and after entering into alliance with the Mede, and be- 
trothing one of Cleopatra's sons to a daughter of his who was 
very young, he returned, that he might attend to the civil war. 
When Octavia returned from Athens, Caesar looked upon 
the treatment she had met with as a mark of the greatest con- 
tempt ; and he, therefore, ordered her to retire and live alone. 
However, she refused to quit her husband's house, and more- 
over entreated Caesar by no Aieans to have recourse to arms 
merely on her account. It would be infamous, she said, for 
the two chiefs of the Roman empire to involve the people in 
a civil war— one for the love bf a woman, and the other out of 
jealousy. By her own conduct she added weight to her ex- 
postulations. She kept up the dignity of Antony's house, and 
took the same care of his children, as well those that he.iiad 
by Fulvia as her own, that she could possibly have taken^ had 
he been present Antony's friends, who were sent to Roniie to 
solicit honours or transact business, she kindly entertained, 
and used her best offices with Caesar to obtain what they re- 
quested. Yet, even by this conduct, she was hurting Antony, 
contrary to her inclination. His injurious treatment of such 
a woman excited a general indignation; and the distribution 
he had made to his children in Alexandria carried with it 
something so imperious' and so disparaging to the Romans, 
that it increased that indignation not a little. The manner of 
doing it was extremely obnoxious. He summoned the peo- 
ple to the place of public exercise, and ordering two golden 
chairs to be placed on a tribunal of silver; one for himself, 
and the other for Cleopatra, beside lower seats for the chil- 
dren : he announced her queen of Egypt, Cyprus, Africa, and 
Coelosyria; and nominated Caesario, ner son by Caesar the dic- 
tator, her colleague. The sons she had by him he entitled 
kings of kings ; and to Alexander he gave Armenia and Media, 
together with Parthia, when it should be conquered. To 
Ptolemy he gave Phoenicia, Syria, and Cilicia. At the same 
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tihie the children made their appearance, Alexander in a Me- 
dian dress, with the turhain and tiara ; and Ptolemy, in the 
long cloak and slippers, with a honnet encircled by a diadem. 
The latter was dressed like the successors of Alexander; the 
former, like the Median and Armenian kinss. When the 
children saluted their parents, one was attended by Armenian, 
the other by Macedonian guards. Cleopatra on this, and on 
other public occasions, wore the sacred robe of Isis,* and 
afiectea to give audience to the people in the character and 
name of the New Isis, 

Csesar expatiated on these things in the senate, and, by fre- 
quent accusations, incensed the people asainst Antony. An 
tony did not fail to recriminate by nis deputies. In thq first 
place, he charged Caesar with wresting Sicily out of the hands 
of Pompey, and not dividing it with him. His next charge 
was, that Caesar had never returned the ships he had borrow- 
ed of him : a third, that, after reducing his colleague Lepidus 
to the condition of a private man, he had taken to himseff his 
army, his province, and his tributes : lastly, that he had distri- 
buted almost all the lands in Italy among his own soldiers, and 
had left nothing for his. To these Caesar made answer, that 
Lepidus was reduced, from an incapacity of sustaining his 
government; that what he had acquired by war he was ready 
to divide with Antony, and at the, same time he expected to 
3hare Armenia with him ; that his soldiers had no right to 
'ands in Italy, because Media and Armenia, which by their 
bravery they had added to the Roman empire, had been al- 
lotted to them. 

Antony being informed of these things in Armenia, immedi- 
ately sent Canidius to the sea-coast with sixteen legions. In 
the mean time he went to Ephesus, attended by Cleopatra. 
There he assembled his fleet, which consisted of eight hun- 
dred ships of burden, whereof Cleopatra furnished two hun-» 
dred, beside twenty thousand talent?, and provisions for the 
whole army. Antony, by the advice of Domitius and some 
other friends, ordered Cleopatra to return to Egypt, and there 
to wait the event of the war. But the queen, apprehensive 
tliat a reconciliation might take place, through the mediation 
■ of Octavia, by means of large bribes drew over Canidius to 
her interest. She prevailed on him to represent to Antony, 
that it was unreasonable to refuse so. powerful an auxiliary 
the privilege of being present at the war; that her presence 
was even necessary to animate and encourage the Egyptians, 
who made so considerable a part of his naval force : nor was 

• ~ . 

* This robe was of all colours, to signify the uniyersality of thfi %2=sAsS»ii^ 
influence. The robe of Odris was of one colour only. 
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Cleopatra, in point of abilities, inferior to any^ of the princes, 
his allies ; since she had not only been a long time ftt me head 
of a considerable kingdom, but, by her intercourse with him, 
had learnt the administration of the greatest affairs. These 
' remonstrances, as the fates had decreed every thing for Caesar, 
had the desired effect; and they sailed together Tor Samos, 
where they indulged in every species of luxury: for at the 
same time that the kings, governors, states, and provinces, be- 
tween Syria, the Moeotis, Armenia, and Lauria,* wwe. com- 
manded to send their contributions to the war, the whole tribe 
of players and musicians were ordered to repair to Samos; 
and, while almost the whole world beside was venting its an- 
guish in groans and tears, that island alone was piping and 
dancing. The several cities sent oxen for sacrifice, and Kings 
contended in the magnificence of their presents and entertain- 
ments. So that it was natural to say, — " What kind of figure 
will these people make in their triumph, when their very pre- 
parations for war are so splendid V^ 

When these things were o-^fer, he gave Priene for the resi- 
dence of the players and musicians, and sailed for Athens, 
where he once more renewed the farce of public entertain- 
ments. The Athenians had treated Octavia, when she was at 
Athens, with the highest respect; and Cleopatra, jealous of the 
honours she had received, endeavoured to court the people by 
evei^y mark of favour. The people in return decreed her 
public honours, and sent a deputation to wait on her with the 
decree. At the head of this deputation was Antony himself, 
in character of a citizen of Athens; and he was prolocutor on 
the occasion. 

In the mean time he sent some of his people to turn Octavia 
out of his house at Rome. When she leu it, it is said she 
took with her all his children, (except the eldest by Fulvia, 
who attended him,) and deplored the severitv of her fate with 
tears, under the apprehension that she would be looked upon 
as one of the causes of the civil war. The Romans pitied her 
sufferings, but still more the folly of Antony, particularly such 
as had seen Cleopatra; for she was by no means preferable to 
Octavia, either on account of her youth or beauty. 

When Caesar was informed of the celerity and magnificence 
of Antony's preparations, he was afraid of being forced into 
the war that summer. This would have been very inconve- 
nient for him, as he was in want of almost every thing, and 
the levies of money occasioned a general dissatisfaction. The 

* As a mountain of no note in Attica does not seem proper to be mention 
ed with great kingdoms and provinces, it is supposed tnat we ought to read 
Illyria instead of Lauruu Illyria is afterwards mentioned as the boundary 
of Antony's dominions on that side. 



whole body of the people were taxed one-fourth of flieik* in- 
come, and the sons of treedmen one-eiehtii. This occasioiied 
the greatest clamour and confusion in Italy; and Antony cer 
tainly committed a very great oversight in neglecting fte ad- 
vantage. By his unaccountable delays he gave Caesarian op- 
portunity both to complete his preparations, and appease the 
minds of the people. When the money was demanded, they 
murmured and mutinied; but after it was once paid^they 
thought of it no longer. 

Titius and Flancus, men of consular dignity, and Antony's 
principal friends, being ill-used by Cleopatra, on account of 
their opposing her stay in the army, abandoned him and went 
over to Caesar. As they knew the contents of Antony's will, 
they presently made him acquainted with them. This will 
was lod^d in the hands of the vestals; and when Caesar de^ 
manded it, they refused to send it; adding, that if Kie was de- 
termined to have it, he must come and take it himself. Ac- 
cordingly, he went and too_k it. First of all, he read it ov^r to 
himself, and remarked such passages as were most liable to 
censure. Afterwards he read it to the senate, and this cave a 
general offence.* It seemed to the greatest part an Sisurd 
and unprecedented thin^; that a man should suffer in his life, 
for what he had ordered to be done after his death. Csesar 
dwelt particularly on the orders he had siven concerning his 
funeral : for in case he died at Rome, he had directed his body 
to be carried in procession through the/bruniy and afterwards 
eonveyed to Alexandria to Cleopatra. Calvisius, a retainer 
of Caesar's, also accused him of having given to Cleopatra 
the Pergamenian library, which consisted of two hundred 
thousand volumes; and added, that once, when they supped in 
public, Antony rose and trode on Cleopatra's foot,t by way 
of signal for some rendezvous. He asserted, moreover, that 
he suffered the Ephesians in his presence to call Cleopatra 
sovereign; and that when he was presiding at the administrar 
tion of public afikirs, attended by several tetrarchs and kings, 
he received love-letters from her, enclosed m onyx and crys- 
tal, ajid there perused them. Besides, when Furnius, a man 
of great dignity, and one of the ablest of t!he Roman orators, 
was speaking in public, Cleopatra was carried through the 
forum in a litter; upon which Antony immediately started up. 
and no longer paying his attention to the cause, accompanied 
her, leaning on the btter as he walked. 

* This was an act of most iiijurioas TioIeDce. Nodmig could be mora 
•acred ^an a will deposited in tbie hands of tte restals. 

t TpiBciv T8f vo5af. The former Eiudiali translator says^ that AtiianMiotm 
Md of her feel and handled them. Whata^er idea he mijght have of Anto- 
ny's fomilianly, he ousht not, surely, to have been so iamihar with Ptatarpb. 
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The veracity of CalvisiiM, in the^e tecasation^ ^rvfmj never 
thelesfiu suspected. The friends of Antony solicited Ihe peo* 
pie in his behalf^ and despatched Geminius, one of their num- 
oer, to put him on his guard against the abrogation of his 
poweri^and Ins being dec£red an enem^ to the Roman people. 
Uiuninius sailed into Greece, and, on his arrival, was suspect- 
ed by Cleopatra as an agent of Octavius. On this account, 
be was contemptuously treated, and the lowest seats were as- 
signed him at the pubUc suppers. This, however, he bore for 
some time with patience, in hopes of obtaining an interview 
with Antony: but being publicly called upon to declare the 
cause of his coming, he answered, — ^^ That one part of the 
cause would require to be communicated at a sober hour, but 
the other part could not be mistaken, whether a man were 
drunk or sober; for it was clear that all things would go well, 
if Cleopatra retired into Egypf Antony was extremely 
chagrined ; and Cleopatra said, — ^^ You have done very well, 
Greminius, to confess without being put to the torture.^ G^- 
minius soon after withdrew^ and returned to Rome. Many 
more of Antony's friends were driven off by the creatures of 
Cleopatra, when they could no longer endure their insolence 
and scurrility. Amons the rest were Marcus Silanus and Del- 
lius the historian. Tne latter informs us, that Cleopatra had 
a design upon his life, as he was told by Glaucus tne physi- 
cian; Dccause he had once affronted her at supper, by saying, 
that while Sarmentus was drinking Falernian at Rome, they 
were obliged to take up with vinegar. Sarmentus was a boy 
of CaBsars, one of those creatures whom the Romans call 
* Deliciae.' 

When CaBsar had made his preparations, it was decreed that 
war should be declared against Cleopatra; for that Antony 
could not be said to possess that power, which he had already 
given up to a woman. Csesar observed, that he was like a man 
under enchantment, who has no longer any power over himself. 
It was not he with whom they were going to war, but Mar- 
don the eunuch, and Pothinus; Iris, (Cleopatra's woman,) and 
Charmion; for these had the principal direction of affairs. 
Several prodigies are said to have happened previous to this 
war. Pisaurum, a colony of Antony's on the Adriatic, was 
swallowed up by an earthquake. Antony's statue in Alba was 
covered with sweat for many days, which returned, though it 
was frequently wiped off. While he was at Patrae, the temple 
of Hercules was set on fire by lightning: and at Athens the 
statue of Bacchus was carried by a whirlwind from the Gi- 
gantomachia into the theatre. These things concerned An- 
tony the more nearly, as he affected to be a descendant of Her- 
cules, and an imitator of Bacchus^ insomuch that he wad call- 
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ed the yonnger Bucchus. The same wind threw down the 
colossal statues of Eumenes and Attains, called the Antonii, 
while the rest were unmoved. And in Cleopatra's royal gal- 
ley, which was called •^ntonitiSf a terrible phenomenon ap- 
peared. Some swallows had built their nests m the stem, and 
others drove them away and destroyed their young. 

Upon the commencement of the war, Antony had no fewer 
than five hundred armed vessels, magnificently adorned, and 
furnished with ei^ht or ten banks of oars. He had, more- 
over, a hundred thousand foot, and twelve thousand horse. 
The auxiliary kings, who fought under his banners, were 
Bocchus of Africa, Tarcondemus of the Upper Cilicia, 
ArchelaUs of Cappadocia, Philadelphus of Paphlagonia, Mi- 
thridates of Commagene, and Addallas of Thrace. Those 
who did not attend in person, but sent supplies, were Polemo 
of Pontus, Malchus of Arabia, Herod of Judsea, and Amyn- 
tas kins of Lycaonia and Galatia. Beside these he had sup- 
plies atso from the king of the Modes. Csesar had two hun- 
dred and fifty men of war, eighty thousand foot, and an equal 
number of horse with the enemy. Antony's dominions lay 
from the Euphrates and Armenia, to the Ionian sea and Illy- 
ria: Caesar^s extended from Illyria to the western ocean, and 
from that asain to the Tuscan and Sicilian sea. He had 
likewise all that part of Africa which lies opposite to Italy, 
Gaul, and Spain, as far as the pillars of Hercules. The rest 
of Uiat eountry, from Gyrene to Ethiopia, was in the posses^ 
sion of Antony. 

But such a slave was he to the will of a woman, that though 
much superior at land, to gratify her, he put his whole con- 
fidence in the navy ; notwithstanding that the ships had not 
half their complement of men, and the' officers were obliged 
to press and pick up in Greece vagrants, ass-drivers, reapers, 
ana boys. Nor could they make up their numbers even with 
these, but many of the ships were still almost empty. CsBsar's 
ships, which were not high-built, or splendidly set off for 
show, but tight good sailers, well manned and equipj>ed, 
continued in the tiarbours of Tarentum and Brundusium. 
From thence he sent to Antony, desiring he would meet him 
with his forces, that no time might be lost; offering at the 
same time to leave the ports and harbours free for his landing, 
and to withdraw his army a day's journey on horseback, that 
he might make good his encampment. To this Antony re- 
tumeaa haughty answer, and though he was the older man, 
challenged Caesar to single combat: or if he should decline 
this, he mirfit meet him at Pharsalia, and decide it where 
Caesar and Pompey had done before. Caesar prevented this, 
for while Antony made for Actium, which is now called Kv- 
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MpoliSy he eromed the Ionian, and sdmd on Tonrne, a^fdace 
la Epims* Antony was distressed oa finding tbis, beeause 
he was withmit his infantry; but Cleppatra made a jest of it, 
and asked him if it was so very dreadful a things that Oesar 
was got into the ZcMUe^ 

Antony, as soon as it was day«lisht, ^ereeiyed the enemy 
n\akins up to him; and fearing t£at his ill-manned Teasels 
would he unable to stand the attack, he armed the^ rowers, and 
placed them on the decks to make a show : with the oors sus- 
pended on each side of the vessels, he proceeded in this mock 
form of battle towards Actium. Cesar was deceived by the 
stratagem, and retired. The water about Caesar's camp was 
both ^scarce and bad, and Antony had the address to cut off the 
little that thev had. 

It was much about this time that, contrary to the inclinatioa 
of Cleopatra, he-acted so generous a part by Domitius. The 
latter, even when he had a fever upon him, took a small boat, 
and went over to Caesar: Antony, though he could not but re- 
sent this, sent after him his ba^age, his friends, and servants, 
and Domitius, as-if it had been for grief that his treachery was 
discovered, died very soon after.t Amyntas and Deiotarus 
likewise went over to Caesar. 

Antony's fleet was so very unsuccessful, and so unfit for 
service, that he was obliged at last to think of his-land-forces; 
and Canidius,. who had been retained in the interest of Cleo- 
patra, now changing .his mind^ thought it necessary that Ae 
should be sent awa}'', and that Antony should retire into 
Thrace or Macedonia, to decide it in the field. These places 
were thought of the rather, because Dicomes, king of the 
Getae, had <^ered to assist Antony with a large army. To 
give up the sea to Caesar, who, in his Sicilian wars, had ac- 
quired so much experience upon it, he said would be no dis- 
grace; but to give up the advantage which so ahle a general as 
himself might make of his land-forces, and waste tiie strength 
of so many lemons in useless drauglUs for the sea-service, 
would be infinitely absurd. Cle<^tra, however, prevailed for 
the decision by sea; though her motive was not the superior 
chance of victory, but, in case of being vanquished, the better 
opportunity to, escape. 

There was a. neck of land that lay between Antony's camp 
and his fleet, along which he used to go frequently srom one 

* In Gredc, Tnyne* 

tPlataroh le^ns to be ill-iiifi)nned abont tins mattsr. It isiiiostprobiJito 
that Domitiiis, one of the finnost friends of Antony, was delirious when be 
went orer to Caesar, and that Antony w^ sensible of this whoi he sent his 
atftepdants after him. It is possible, at the same time, that, when he letnraed 
to blnMd^ the sense of bis teerte miitht oocaMfl^ 
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to the other. Caesar was informed by a domestic how easy it 
might be to seize Antony in thispassage, and he sent a parQr 
to lie in wait for that purpose. They were so near carrying 
their point, that they seized the person who went before An- 
tony ; and had they not been too hasty, he must have fallen 
into their hands, for it was with the greatest difficulty that he 
made his escape by flight 

After it was determined to decide the affair by sear> they set 
fire to all the Egyptian vessels except sixty. The best and 
largest ships, from three banks of ears to ten, were selected, 
ana these had their proper complement of men, for they were 
supplied with twenty thousand toot, and two thousand archers. 
Upon this, a veteran warrior, an experienced officer in the in- 
fantry, who had often fought under Antony, and whose body 
was covered with scars, cried, pointing to those scars, — ^ Why 
will you, sen^ral, distrust these honest wounds, and rest your 
bopes on those villanous wooden bottoms ? Let the Eg3rptians 
and the Phoenicians skirmish at sea; but give us at least the 
land; for there it is that we have learnt to conquer or to die." 
Antony made no answer^ but seemed to encourage him by the 
motions of his hand and head; though, at the same time, he 
had no CTcat confidence himself; for when the pilots would 
have left the sails behind, he ordered them to take them all on 
board, pretending, indeed, that it should be done to pursue the 
enemy's flight, not to facilitate his own. 

On that and the three following days the sea ran too high 
for an ennigement: but on the fifth the weather was fine and 
the sea cum. Antony and Poplicola led the right wing, Cce- 
lius the left, and Marcus Octavius and Marcus Justeius com- 
manded the centre. Caesar had given his left wing to Agrippa, 
and led the right himself. Antonjr's land-forces were com- 
manded by C$inidius, and Caesar's remained quiet on the shore, 
under the command of Taurus. As to the generals them- 
selves, Antony was rowed about in a light vessel, ordering his 
men, on account of the wieight of their vessels, to keep their 
ffround, and fight as ttteadily as if they were at land. He or- 
dered his pilots tb stand as firm as if they were at anchor, in 
that position to receive the attacks of the enemy, and by all 
means to avoid the disadvantage of the straits. Caesar, when 
he left his tent before day, to review his fleet, met a man who 
was driving an ass. Upon asking his name, the man answer- 
ed, my name is Eutychus, and the name of my ass is Nicon.* 
The place where he met him was afterwards adorned with 
trophies of the beaks of ship9, and there he placed ^e statue 
of the ass and his driver, in brass. After having reviewed the 

'* Good Fortune, and Victory. 
19» 
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whole fleet, and taken bis post in the right wine, he attended 
to the fleet of the enemy, which he was suiprisecTto find steady 
and motionless, as if it lay at anchor. For jsome time he was 
of opinion that it was so, ^nd, for that reason, he kept back his 
fleet at the distance of eight furlongs. About noon there was 
a brisk gale from the sea, and Antony's forces being impatient 
for the combat, and trusting to the height and^ bulk of their 
vessels, which they thought would render them invincible, put 
the left wins in motion. Ca&sar re^oiced^ at the sight of this, 
and kept back his right wing, that he might the more efie^c- 
tually draw them out to the open sea, where his light galleys 
couia easily surround the heavy half-manned vessels of the 
enemy. - ^ 

The attack was not made with any violence or impetuosity: 
tor Antony's ships were too heavy for that kind of rapid im- 
prossion, which, nowever, is very necessary for the breach of 
me enemy's vesseL On the other hand, GaBsar's ships durst 
neither encounter head to head with Antony's, on account of 
the stren^ and roughness of their beaks, ncHr vet attack them 
on tilie aides, since, Dy^means of their weight, they would 
easily have oroken their beaks, which were made c^ large 
square pieces of timber fastened to each other with iron 
cramps. The engagement, therefore, was like a battle at land, 
rather than a sea-nght, or more properly, like the stormingof a 
town : for there were genei*all^ three or more ships of Caesar's 
about one of Antony's, assaulting it with pikes, javelins, and 
fire-brands, while Antony's men, out of their wooden towers,* 
threw weapons of various kinds from engines. Agrippia open- 
ed his left wJng with a design to -surround the enemy, and 
Poplicola, in his endeavour to prevent him, was separated 
from the main body, which threw it into disorder, while, at 
the same time, it was attacked with ^at vigour b;|^ Arron- 
tius.t When things were in this situation, and nothing deci- 
sive was yet effected, Cleopatra's sixty ships on a sudden 
hoisted their sails, and fairly took to fli^t through the midst 
of the combatants ; for they were placed in the rear of the lai^ 
vessels, and, by breaking their way through them, they occa- 
sioned no small confusion* The enemy saw them, with asto- 
nishment, making their way with a fair wind for the Pelopon- 
nesus. Antony, on this occasion, forgot both the general and 
the man ; and, as some author has pleasantly observed, that a 
lover's soul lives in the body of his mistress; so, as if he had 
been absolutely incorporated, with her, he suffered her to carry 
him, soul and body, away. No sooner did he see her vessel 

* His ships are so called, on accoant of their talhiess. 
t AmiDtius must have commanded Csoaar's centre, though that circum- 
stance is not mentioned. 



noisting sail, tiian forgetting every other object — ^forgetting 
those brave friends that were shedding their blood in his cause 
— ^he took a five-oared galley, and, accompanied only by Alex- 
ander the Syrian, and Scellius, followed ner, who was the first 
cause, and now the accomplisher, of his ruin. Her own de* 
struction was certain, and ne voluntarily involved himself in 
her fate. 

When she saw him coming, she put up a signal in her vessel, 
on which he soon went aboard : neither of them could look 
each other in the face; and Antony sat down at the head of 
the ship, where he remained in sombre silence, holding his 
head between his hands. In the mean time, Cesar's lighi 
ships that were in pursuit of Antony, came in sight [Tpon 
this he ordered his pilot to tack about and meet them; but 
they all declined the engagement, and made ofif, except flary* 
cles the Lacedaemonian, who shook his lance at him in a me- 
nacing manner on the deck. Antony, standing at the head of 
his galley, cHed, — ^^ Who art thou that thuspursuest Antony ?'* 
He answered: — ^^I am Eurycles the son ot Lachares, and fol- 
low the fortunes of Caesar to revenge my father's death." TMs 
Lachares Antony had beheaded for a robbery. Eurydes, 
however^ did not attack Antony's vessel ; but fell upon the 
other admiral-galley, (for there were-two of that rank,) and by 
the shock turned her round. He took that vessel, and another 
which contained Antony's most valuable plate and furniture. 
When Eurycles was ^ne, Atitony returned to the same i>eii» 
sive posture; and contmuing thus tor three dayd, during which, 
either through shame or resentment, he refused to see Cleopa- 
tra, he arrived at Taenarus. There the women who attended 
them,- first brought them to speak to each other, then to dine 
together, and not long after, as it may be supposed, to sleep 
together. At last, several of his transports, and some of his 
friends who had escaped from the defeat, came up with him, 
and informed him that his fleet was totally destroyed, but that 
his land forces were yet unhurt Hereupon he sent orders to 
Canidius immediately to march his army through Macedonia 
into Asia; As for himself, he determined to sari from Tsena- 
rus into Africa, and dividing one ship-load of treasure among 
his fiends, he desired them to provide for their own safe^. 
They refused the treasure, and expressed their sorrow in tews) 
while Antony, with the kindest and most humane consolations, 
entreated them to accept it, and dismissed them with letters 
of recommendation to nis agent at Corinth, whom he ordered 
to give them refuge till they could be reconciled to Csosar* 
This agent was Theophilus, the father of HipparchuiL who 
nad great interest with Antony, but was the first of his need* 
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men that went oyer to Csesar. He afterwards settled at 

Corinth. 

In this posture were the affairs of Antony. After his fleet 
at Actium had long struggled with CsBsar's, a hard gale, which 
hlew right a-head of the ships, obliged them to give out about 
four in the afternoon. About five thousand men were slain 
in tiie action, and Caesar, according to his own account, took 
three hundred ships. Antony's flight was observed by few, 
and to those who had not seen it, it was at first incredible. 
They could not possibly believe that a general, who had nine- 
teen legions and twelve thousand horse, a general to whom 
vicissitude of fortune was nothing new, would so basely desert 
them. His soldiers had an inexpressible desire to see him, 
and still expecting that he would appear in some part or other, 
cave the strongest testimony of their courage and fidelity. 
Nay, when they were even convinced that he was irrecover- 
ably fled, they continued embodied for seven days, and would 
not listen to the ambassadors of Caesar. At las^ however, 
when Canidius, who commanded them, fled from Ihe camp by 
night, and when they were abandoned by their prindpd offi- 
cers, they surrendered to Caesar. 

After this great success, Caesar sailed for Athens. The cities 
of Greece he found in extreme poverty, for they had been 
plundered of their cattle and every thing else before the war. 
lie, therefore, not only admitt^ them to favour^ but made a 
distribution amongst tnem of the remainder of the corn which 
had been provided for the war. My great grandfather Nicar- 
chus used to relate, that as the inhabitants of Chaeronea had no 
horses, they were compelled . to carry a certain quantity of 
corn on their shoulders to the sea-coast as far as Anticyra, and 
were driven by soldiers with stripes like so many beasts of 
burden. This, however, was done but. once: for when the 




mediately took to flight, and left the poor inhabitants to share 
the com amongst themselves. 

When Antony arrived in Libya, he sent Cleopatra from Pa- 
raetonium into Egypt, and retired to a melancholy desert, 
where he wandered up and down, with only two attendants. 
One of these was Aristocrates the Greek rhetorician : the 
other was Lucilius,' concerning whom it has been mentioned 
in another place, that, to favour the escape of Brutus at the 
battle of Philippi, he assumed his name, and suffered himself 
to be taken. Antony saved him, and he was so grateful^ that 
he attended him to the last 
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When Antony was informed that he ^who commanded his 
troops in Libya was gone over to the enemy, he attempted to 
lay violent hands on himself; but he was prevented by his 
friends, who conveyed him to Alexandria, where he found 
Cleopatra engaged m a very bold enterprise.. 

Between Uie Red Sea and the Egyptian, there is an isth- 
mus which divides Asia from Africa; and which, in the nar- 
rowest part, is about three hundred furlongs in breadth. Cleo- 
patra had formed a design of drawing her galleys over this 
part into the Red Sea, and purposed, with all her wealth and 
forces, to seek some remote country, where she might neither 
be reduced to slavery, nor involved in war. However, the 
first galleys that were carried over, being burnt by the Ara- 
bians of retra,* and Antony not knowing that his land-forces 
were dispersed, she gave up this enterprise, and began to for- 
tify the avenues of her kingdom. Antony, in the mean time, 
forsook theeity and the society of his friends, and retired to 
a «mall house which he had built himself near Pharos, on a 
mound he had cast up in the sea. In this place, sequestered 
from all commerce with mankind, he affected to live like Ti- 
mon, because there was a resemblance in their fortunes. He 
had been deserted by his friends/ and their ingratitude had put 
him out of humour with his own species. 

This Timon was a citizen of Athens, and lived aboat the 
time of the Peloponnesian war, as appears fVom the comedies 
of Aristophanes and Plato, in which he is exposed as the hater 
of mankind. Yet, though he hated mankind in general, he 
caressed the bold and impudent boy Alcibiades; and being 
asked the reason of this by Apemantus, who expressed some 
surprise at it, he answered, it was because he foresaw that he 
would plague the people 6f Athens. Apemantus was the only 
one he admitted to his society, and he was his friend in point 
of principle. At the feast of sacrifices for the dead, these two 
dined by themselves, and when Apemantus observed that the 
feast was exceHent, TimOn answfered, — ^ It would be so if you 
were not here.'' Once, in an assembly of the people, he 
mounted the rostrum, and the novelty of the thing occasioned 
an universal silence and^ expectation; at length he said,-— 
^ People of Athens, there is a fig-tree in my yard, on which 
many worthy citizens have hanged themselves; aha asl have 
determined to build upon the spot, I thought it necessary to 
give this public notice, that sucn as choose to have 'recourse 
to this tree, for the aforesaid purpose, may repair to it before 
it is cut down.'' He was buried at Halae, near the sea, and 

* Dion tells us, that the vessels which were banit-were not those that were 
drawn over the isthmus, but some th^t had been built ou that side« — ^liSs^* ^^ 
Vol. IV. 2 F 
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the water surrouitded his tomb in sach t mtntier, that he 
was inaccessible to mankind. The following epitaph is. in- 
scribed on his monument: — 

At last, IWe bid the knares iare^rell ; 
Ask not my name — ^bat go— td heM. 

It is said that he wrote this epitaph himself. That which is 
commonly repeated was written by Callimachus:— 

MynameisTiinon; knares, begone I 
Curse me, but come not near my stone! 

These are some of the many anecdotes we have. concerning 
Timon. 

Canidius himself brought Antony news of the defection of 
his army. Soon after, he heard that Herod of Jtidea was gone 
over to Caesar with some lemons and cohorts^ that several 
other powers had deserted his interest, and, in short, that he 
had no foreign assistance to depend ,upon» None of these 
tilings, however^ disturbed himj^ for, at once abandoning his 
hopes and his cares, he left his Timonian retreat, and return- 
ed to Alexandria ; where, in the palace of Cleopatra, he once 
more entertained the citizens with his usual festivity and mu- 
nificence. He gave the toga virUis to Antyllus, nis son by 
Fulvia, and admitted Cleopatra's son by Caesar into the order 
of young men. The entertainments on this occasion were in* 
finitely pompous and magnificent, and Jasted miany days. 

Antony and Cleopatra had before establishea a society, 
called the Inimitable Livers, of which they were members; 
but they now instituted another, l>y no means inferior in 
splendour or luxury, called the Companions in Death. Their 
friends were admitted into this, and the time passed in mutual 
treats and diversions. Cleopatra, at the same time, was making 
a collection of poisonous drugs, and being desirdus to knew 
which was least painful in the operation, she tried them on Ihe 
capital convicts. Such poisons -as were quick in their (^ra- 
tions, she found to be attended with violent pain and convul- 
sions; ^uch as were milder were slow, in tneir efiect; she, 
therefore, applied herself to th^ examins^tion of venomous 
creatures, and caused difierent kinds of them to be applied to 
different persons, under her own inspection. These experi- 
ments she repeated daily, and, at lengthy she found that the 
bite of the asp was the most eligible kind of death; for it 
brought on a gradual kind of lethargy, in which the face was 
covered with a gentle sweat, and the senses sunk easily into 
stupefaction; and those who were thus afiected showed the 
same uneasiness at being disturbed or awaked, that people do 
in the profoundest natural sleep.* 

* ABpw aomiiicillDfta. — SUm 
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They both sent ambassadors to Caesar in Asia. Cleopatra 
requested Egypt for her children^ and Antony only petitioned 
that he might be permitted to live as a private man in Egypt, 
or, if that were too much, that he mi^t retire to Athens. 
Deserted as they were by almost all tiieir friends, and hardly 
knowing in whom to confide, they were forced to send Eu- 

£hronius, their children's tutor,. on this embassy. Alexis of 
laodiceaj who, by means of Timogenes, became acquainted 
with Antony at Rome, a man of CTeat skill in the Greek learn- 
ing, and one of Cleopatra's chief agents in keeping Antony 
from Octavia, he had before despatched to Judea to retain 
Herod in his interest This man gave up Antony, and, re- 
lying on Herod's interest, had the confidence to appear before 
CsBsar. The interest of Herod, however, did not save him; 
for he was immediatelv carried in chains into his own coun- 
try, and there put to death. Thus Antony had. at least, the 
satisfaction of seeing him punished for his perfidy. 

Caesar absolutely rejected Antony's petition; but he an- 
swered Cleopatra, that she miriit expect every favour from 
him, provided she either took on* Antony, or banished him her 
dominions. At the same time he sent Thyreus* to her, who 
was one of his freedmen, and whose address was not unlikely 
to carry his point, particularly as he came from a young con- 
queror to the court of a vain and ambitious queen, who had 
still the highest opinion of her personal charms«t As this am- 
baMador was indulged with audiences longer and more fre- 

3uent than usual, Anton v grew jealous, and having first or- 
ered him to be whipped, he sent him back to Caesar with let- 
ters^ wherein he informed him, that he had been provoked by 
the insolence of his freedman at a time when his misfortunes 
made him but too prone to anger: — ^However/' added he, 
''you have a freedman of mine, Hipparchus, in your power, 
and if it will be any satisfaction to you, use him in Uie same 
manner.'^ Cleopatra, that she might make some amends for 
her indiscretion, behaved to him afterwards with great ten- 
derness and respect She kept her birth-day in a manner 

* Dion calk him Thyrsus. Antony and CVaapatnLBeni other ambaassdon 
to Caesar, with offinrs of (xnsiderable treasures, and^ hst of all, Antony sent 
hisson AntyUnswitblaigesomsofiilold. Caesar, with tiiat meanness ii^ksh 
made a part of his diancter, took the ^[old, hot granted him none or his 
recptests. Fearmg, howeirer, that deqpair nriofat j^ Antony npou the ra- 
aofaition of oanying die war into Spain or Gaul, or proroke him to bum the 
wealdi that Cleopaba had been amassing, he sent this Thyreus to Alexan- 
dria. 

tDton says, that Thyreus was instructed to make use of the softest address, 
and to insinuate that Caesar was capthnated with her beauty. Theolijector 
tins measure was to prerail on her to take off Antooy while she wwflatlmd 
with tiba pnqiect of oUaimng the cooquevor. 
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suitable to their unhappy circumstances; but his- was cele- 
brated with such magnittcence, that many of the guests, who 
came poor, returned wealthy. 

After Antony's overthrow, Agrippa wrote several letters to 
Caesar, to inform him that his presence was necessary at Rome. 
This put off the war for some time; but as soon as the winter 
was over, Caesar marched against Antony by the rout of Syria, 
and sent his lieutenants on the same business into Atnca. 
When Pelusium was taken, it was rumoured that Seleucus had • 
delivered up the place with the connivance or consent of Cleo- 
patra: whereupon the queen, in order to justify herself, gave 
up the wife and children of Seleucus into the hands of Anto^ 
ny. Cleopatra had erected near the temple of Isis some monu- 
ments of extraordinary size and magnincence. To these she 
removed her treasure, her gold, silver, emeralds, pearls, ebony, 
ivory, and cinnamon, t(^ether with a larce quantity of flax, 
and a number of torches. Caesar was under some apprehen- 
sions about this immense wealth, lest, upon some sudden 
emergency, she should set Are to the whole. For this reason 
he was continually sending messengers to her with assurances 
of gentle and honourable treatment, while in the mean time he 
hastened to the city with his army. 

When he arrived, he encamped near the Hippodrome, upon 
which Antony made a brisk wly, routed the cavalry, drove 
them back into their trenches, and returned to the city with 
the complacency of a conqueror. As he was going to the palace 
he met Cleopatra, whom, armed as he was, he kissed without 
ceremony, and at the same time he recommended to her favour 
a brave soldier, who had distinguished himself in the engage- 
ment She presented the soldier with a cuirass and helmet of 
gold, which, ne took, and the same nisht went to Caesar. Af- 
ter this, Antony challenged Caesar to nght him in single conr- 
bat, but Caesar only answered, that Antony might wink of 
many other ways to end his life. Antony, therefore, conclu- 
ding that he could not die more honourably tikan in battle, de- 
termined to> attack Caesar at the same time both by sea and 
land. The night preceding the execution of this design, he 
ordered the servants at supper to render him their best services 
that eveninjg, and fill the wine round plentifully; for the day 
following they might belong to another master, whilst he lay 
extended on the ground, no longer of consequence eiti^er to 
them or to himself. His Mends were affected, and wept to hear 
him talk thus; which, when he perceived, he encouraged them 
by assurances, that his expectations of a glorious victory were 
at least equal to those of an honourable death. At the dfead of 
night, when universal silence reigned through the city, a si- 
lence that was deepened by tiie awful thought of the ensuing 
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day, on a sudden was heard the sound of musical instruments, 
and a noise which resembled the exclamations of Bacchanals. 
This tumultuous procession seemed to pass through the whole 
city, and to go out at the gate which led to the enemy's camp. 
Those who reflected on this prodigy, concluded that Bacchus, 
the god whom Antony affected to imitate, had then forsaken 
him« 

As soon as it was light, he led his infantry out of the city, 
and posted them on a rising ground, from whence he saw his 
fleet advance towards tlie enemy. There he stood waiting for 
the event; but as soon as the two fleets met, they hailed each 
other with their oars in a very friendly manner, (Antony's fleet 
making the first advances,) and sailed together peaceably to- 
wards the city. This, was no sooner done, than the cavalry 
deserted him in the same manner, and surrendered to Caesar. 
His infantry were routed ; and as he retired to the city, he ex- 
claimed that Cleopatra had betrayed him to those with whom 
he was fighting only for her sake. 

The unhappy queen, dreading the. effects of his anger, fled 
to her monument, and having secured it as much as possible 
with bars and bolts, she gave orders that Antony should be in- 
formed she was dead. Believing the information to be true, 
he cried, — ^''Antony, why dost thou delay? What is life to 
Uiee, when it is taken from her for whom alone thou couldst 
wish to live?" He then went to his chamber, and opening his 
coat of mail, he said, — ^^ I am nojt distressed, Cleopatra, that 
thou art gone before me, for I shall soon be with thee; but I 
grieve to think that I, who have been so distinguished a gene- 
ral, should be inferior in magnanimity to a woman.'' He was 
then attended by a faithful servant, whose name was JSros. 
He had engaged this servant to kill him; whenever he should 
think it necessary, and h^ now demanded that service. Eros 
drew his sword, as if he designed to kill him; but, suddenly 
turning about, he slew hims^f, and fell at his master's feet 
"This, Eros, was greatly done," said Antony; "thy heart 
woidd not permit thee tp kill thy master, but thou hast taught 
him what to do by thy example.'' He then pluneed his sword 
into his bowels, and threw himself on a couch that^ stood by. 
The wound, however, was not so deep as to cause immediate 
death; and the blood stopping as he lay on the couch, he came 
to himself, and entreated tnose who stood by to put him^ out of 
his pain. They all fled, nevertheless, and left him to his cries 
and torments, till Diomedes, secretary to Cleopatra, came with 
her request, that he would come to her in the monument 
When Antony found that she was still living, it gave him fresK 
spirits, and he ordered his servants to take nim up. Accord' 
ingly^ they carried him in their arms to the door of the menu 
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ment Cleopatra would not suffer the door to be opened, but 
a cord being let down from a window, Antony was faitened to 
it, and she,witli her two women, all that were admitted into the 
monument, drew him up. Nothing, as they who were present 
observed, could possibly be more sheeting than that spectacle. 
Antony, coverea with blood, and in the aj^nies of death, 
hoisted up by the rope, and stretching out his hands to Cleo- 
patra« while ne was suspended for a considerable time in the 
air ! For it was with the greatest difficulty they drew him up, 
though Cleopatra herseltexerted all her strength, straining 
every nerve, and distorting every feature with the violence of 
the efiort; while those who stood below endeavoured to animate 
and encourage her, and seemed to partake in all the toil, and 
all the emotions that she felt When she had drawn him up, 
and laid him on a bed, as she stood over him she rent her 
clothes, beat and wounded her breast, and wiping the blood 
from his disfigured countenance, she called him her lord, her 
emperor, her husband! Her whole soul was absorbed in his 
misfortunes; and she seemed totally to have foi^t that she 
had any miseries of her own. Antony endeavoured to sooth 
her as well as he was able, and called for wine ; either because 
he was thirsty, or because he thought it might sooner put him 
out of his pain. When he had drunk, he advised her to con- 
sult her own affairs, and her safety, so far as mi^ht be consist- 
ent with honour, and to place her confidence in Proculeius 
rather than in the other friends of Csesar: — ^*As to himself,'' 
he said, ^^that she ought rather to rejoice in the remembrance 
of his^ past happiness, than to bewail his present misfortunes ; 
since in his lite he had been illustrious, and was not inglorious 
in his death. He had conquered like a Roman, and it was 
only by a Roman that he was conquered." A little before he 
expired, Proculeius arrived from Csesar; for after Antony had 
staobed himself, and was conveyed to Cleopatra, Dercetasus. 
one of his guards, privately carried off his bloody sword, ana 
showed it to Caesar. When Caesar beheld this token of An- 
tony's death, he retired to the inner part of his tent, and shed 
some tears in remembrance of a man who had been his reflation, 
his colleague in government, and his associate in so many bat- 
tles and important affairs.* He then called his friends to- 
§ ether, and read the letters which had passed between him and 
Lutony, wherein it appeared,^ that, liiough Caesar had still 
wi*itten in a rational and equitable manner, the answers of 

* This retirement of Csosar was certainly an affectation of concern. Tbs 
death of Antonjr had been an inrariable olject with him. He was too cow- 
ardly to think himself safe while he lived; and to expose his weakness by 
readins his letters the moment he was informed of his death, was certaiDly us 
proof (bat he felt even tbeo any tendenien for bis memory. 
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Antony were insoleu' and contemptuous. After iiis, he des- 
patched Proculeius with orders to take Cleojpatra dive, if it 
were possible; for hs was extremely solicitous to save the 
treasures in the monument, which would so greatly add to the 
glory of his triumph. However, she refused to admit him 
into the monument, and would only speak to him through the 
bolted gate. The substance of this conference was, that Clep- 

gitra made a requisitinnof the kingdom for her children ; while 
roculeius, on the other hand, encouraged her to trust every 
thing to Caesar. 

After he had reconnoitred the place, he sent an account of 
it to Caesar; upon which Gallus was despatched to confer with 
Cleopatra. The thing was tlius concerted : — Gallus went up 
to the gate of the monument, and drew Cleopatra into conver- 
sation, while, in the mean time, Proculeius applied a ladder to 
the window, where the women had taken \n Antony; and hav- 
ing got in with two servants, he immediately made for the 
Elace where Cleopatra was in conference with Gallus. One of 
er women discovered him, and immediately screamed aloud, 
— ^ Wretched Cleopatra, jrou are .taken alive V^ She turned 
about, and seeing Proculeius, the same instant attempted to 
stab herself; for to this intent she always carried a dagger 
about witli her. Proculeius, however, prevented her, and, ex- 
postulating with her, as he held her in his arms, he entreated 
ner not to be so injurious to herself or to Caesar; that she 
would not deprive so humane a prince of the glory of his cle- 
mency, or expose him, by her distrust, to the imputation oF 
treachery or cruelty. At the same time, he took the dagger 
from her, and shook her clothes, lest she should have poison 
concealed about her. Caesar also sent his freedmain Epaphro- 
ditus with orders to treat her with the greatest politeness, but, 
by all means, to bring her alive. _ \ 

Caesar entered Alexandria, conversing with Arius the philo- 
sopher; and, that he might do him honour before the people, 
he led him by the hand. When he entered the Gymnasium, 
he ascended a tribunal which had been erected for him, and 
gave assurances to the citizens, who prostrated themselves 
before him, that the city should not' be hurt He told them 
he had different motives for this. In the first place, it was 
built by Alexander; in the next place, he admired it for its 
beauty and magnitude;, and lastly, he would spare it, were it 
but for tiie sake of his friend Arius, who was born there. 
Caesar gave him the high honour of this appellation, and par- 
doned many at his request Amongst these was Philostratus, 
one of the most acut^ and eloquent sophists of his time. This 
man, without any right, pretended to be a follower of the Aca- 
demics ; and Cae8ar,Trom a bad opinion of his noralsy rejected 
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his petition: upon which the sophist followed Arias up and 
down in a mourning cloak, with a long white beard, crying 
constantly, — 

" The wise, if really such, will save Uje wise." 
Caesar heard and pardoned him,. not so much out of &Tour as 
to save Arius from the impertinence and envy he might incur 
on his account 

Antyllus, the eldest son of Antony by Fulvia, was betrayed 
by his tutor Theodorus, and put to death. While the soldiers 
were beheading him, the tutor stole a jewel of considerable 
value, which he wore about his neck, and concealed it in his 
girdle. When he was charged with it, he denied the fact; but 
tne jewel was found upon him, and he was crucified.- Caesar 
appointed a guard over Cleopatra's children and their^ver- 
nors, and allowed them an honourable support Caesario, the 
reputed son of Csesar the dictator, had been sent by his mo- 
ther, with a considerable sum of money, through Ethiopia 
into India. But Rhodon, his governor, a man of the same 
principles with Theodorus, persuading him that Csesar would 
certainly make him king of Egypt, prevailed on him to turn 
back. While Caesar was deliberating how he should dispose 
of him, Ariiis is said to have observed, that there ought not, 
by any means, to be too many Caesars. Therefore, soon after 
the death of Cleopatra, he was slain. 

Many considerable princes begged the body of Antony, that 
they might have the honour of giving it burial; but Caesar 
would not take it from Cleopatra, who interred it with her 
own hands, and performed the funeral rites with great magni- 
ficence ; for she was allowed to expend what she thought pro- 
8er on the occasion. The excess of her addiction, ana the in- 
ammation of her breast, which was wounded by the blows 
^he had given it in her anguish, threw her into a fever. She 
was pleased to find an excuse in this for abstaining from food, 
and hoped, by this means, to die without interruption. The 
physician in whom she placed her principal confidence was 
Olympus; and, according to his short account of these trans- 
actions, she made use of Jiis advice in the accomplishment oi 
• her design. Caesar, however, suspected it; and tnat he might 
prevail on her to take the necessary food and physic, he threat 
ened to treat her children with severity. This had the desired 
effect, and her resolution was overborne.* 
A few days after, Caesar himself made her a visit of con- 

* Cleopatra certainly possessed the virtues of i^elitv and natural affectioo 
in a very eminent degree. She had several opportunities of betraying Anto- 
ny, could she have been induced to it either by fear or ambition. Her ten- 
derness for her children is always superior to her self-love, and she had a 
greatness of soul which Cseiar never tauBw. 
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dolence and tionsolation. She was then in to undress, and 
lying negligently on a couch; but when the conqueror entered 
the apartment, though she had nothing on but a sinele bed- 
gown, she arose and threw herself at his feet Her lace was 
out of figure, her hair in disorder, her voice trembling, her 
eyes sunk, and her bosom bore the marks of the injuries she 
had done it In short, her person jgave you the image of her 
mind; yet, in this deplorable condition, there were some re 
mains of that grace, tnat spirit and yiyacity, which had so pe 
culiarly animated her former charms, and still some gleams oi 
her native elegance might be seen to wander over her melan 
choly countenance.* 

When Caesar had replaced her on her couch, and seate i 
himself by her, she endeavoured to justify the part she took 
against him in the war, alleging the necessity she was under, 
and her fear of Antony. But when she found that these apo- 
logies had no weight with Csesar, she had recourse to prayers 
and entreaties, as if she had been really desirous of Hk^.; and, 
at the same time, she put into his hands an inventory of her 
treasure. S^leucus, one of her treasurers, who was present, 
accused her of suppressing some articles in the account; upon 
which she started up from her couch, caught him by the hair, 
and gave him several blows on the face. Csssar smiled at this 
spirited resentment, and endeavoured to pacify her: — ^^But 
how is it to be borne,'' said she, "Caesar, if, while even you 
honour me with a visit in my wretched situation, I must be 
afironted by one of my own servants? Supposing that I have 
reserved a few trinkets, they were by no means intended as 
ornaments for my own person in these miserable fortunes, but 
as little presents for Qctavia and Livia, by whose good offices 
I might nope to find favour with you." Caesar w^ not dis- 
pleased to hear this, because he flattered himself that she was 
willing to live. He, therefore, assured her, that whatever she 
had reserved, she might dispose of at her pleasure; and Uiat 
she might, in every respect, depend on the most honourable 
treatment After this he took his leave, in confidence that he 
liad brought her to his purpose; but she deceived him. 

There was in Caesar's train a young nobleman, whose name 
was Cornelius Dolabella. He was smitten with ^e charms of 
Cleopatra, and having engaged to communicate to her every 
thing that passed, he sent her private notice that Caesar was 

"^ Dion gives a more pompons aocount of her reception tS Caesar. She re- 
ceirad him, he teUs us, in a magnificent apartment, Iving on a splendid bed, 
in a roonming habit, which peculiarly became her; that she had several pic* 
tures of Julius CoDsar placed near her; and some letters she had received 
from him in her bosom. Tlie conversation turned on the same subject ; and 
her speech on the occasion is recorded* — Diom^ h liv« 
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about to return into S^ria, and that, flithia thrte days, she 
would be sent away with her children. When she was in* 
formed of this, she requested of CsBsar permission-^ to make 
her last oblations to Antony. This bein^ granted, she was 
conveyed to the place where he was buried; and kneeling at 
his tomb, with her women, she thus addressed the manes oi 
the dead: — ^^It is not long, my Antony, since^ with these 
hands, I buried thee. Alas ! they were then free, but thy 
Cleopatra is now a prisoner, attended by a guard, lest, in the 
transports of her grief, she should disfigure this captive body, 
which is reserved to adorn the triumph over thee. These are 
the last offerings, the last honours she can pay thee; for she is 
now to be conveyed to a distant country. Nothing could part 
us while we lived, but in death we are to be divided. Thou, 
though a Roman, liest buried in Egypt; and I, an Egyptian, 
must be interred in Italy, the onlyiavour I shall receive from 
thy country. Yet, if the gods of Kome have power or merey 
leit, (for surely those of Egypt have forsaken us,*) let them 
not suffer me to be led in livmg triumph to thy disgrace! No! 
hide me, hide me with thee in the grave; for life, since thou 
hast left it, has been misery to mc." 

Thus the unhappy queen bewailed her misfortunes; and 
after she had crowhed the tomb with flowers^ and kissed it, 
she ordered her bath to be prepared. When she had bathed, 
she sat down to a magnificent supper; soon after which a 
peasant came to the gate with a small basket The ^ards in- 
quired what it contained; and the man who brought it, putting 
by the leaves which lav uppermost, showed them a psu*cel of 
figs. As they admired their size and beauty, he smiled, and 
bade them take some ; but they refused, and, not suspecting 
that the basket contained any thing else, it was carried in. 
After supper, Cleopatra sent a letter to Caesar^ and ordering 
every boay out of the monument, except her two women, she 
made fast tlie door. When Caesar opened the letter, the plain- 
tive st^le in which it was written, and the strong request that 
she might be buried in the same tomb with Antony, made him 
suspect her design. At firsts he was for hastening to her him- 
selt, but he changed his mind, and despatched others.t Her 
death, however, was so sudden, that uiough they who were 

* It was the opinion of the ancients, that the gods forsook the yanqoiriiedi 
Thus Virgil:— 

Excessdre omnes, adjrtis ansque rdictis, 

Dii, quibns imperiom hoc steterat. JEn. vL 361. 

And Tacitus: — 

Alieni jam imperii Deos. 
t This is another instance of his personal oowaidioe. ^ 
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sent ran the whole Way, abrmed the guards with their appre- 
hcuisions, and immediately broke open the doors, they &und 
her quite dead,* lying dn h^r golden bed, and dressed in all 
her royal ornaments. Iras, one of her women, lay dead at her 
feet, and Charmion, hardly able to support herself, was adjust- 
ing her mistress' diadem. One of Caesar's messengers said 
angrily, — ^^ Charmion, was this well done?'* "Perfect^ well,'* 
said sne, ^^ and Worthy a descendant of the kines of JBgyptV 
Shi had no sooner said this, than she fell down dead. 

It is related by some, that an asp was brought in amongst 
the figs, and hid under the leaves; and that Cleopatra had or- 
dered it so that she mi^ht be bit without seeing it ; that, how- 
ever, upon removing me leaves, she perceived it, and said, — 
^< That IS what I wanted.'^ Upon which she immediately held 
out her arm to it Others say, that the asp was kept in a 
water-vessel, and that she vexed and prickea it with a golden 
spindle till it sei2sed her arm. Nothing of this, however, could 
be ascertained ; for -it was reported likewise that she carried 
about with her a certain poison, in a hollow bodkin that she 
wore in her hair;, yet there was neither any mark of poison on 
her body, nor was there any serpent found in the monument 
though the track of a reptile was said to have been discovered 
on the sea-sands, opposite to the windows of Cleopatra's 
apartment Others, again, have affirmed, that she had two 
small punctures on her arm, apparently occasioned by the 
sting 01 the asp; and it is olear tnat Caesar gave credit to this| 
for her effigy, which he carried in triumph, had an asp on the 
^rnut 

Such are the accounts we have of the death of Cleopatra: 
and though Caesar was much disappointed by it, he admired 
her fortitude, and ordered her to be buried in the tomb of An- 
tony, with all the magnificence due to her q^uality. Her wo- 
men, too, were, by his orders, interred with great funeral 
pomp. Cleopatra died at the age of thirty-nine, after having 
reigned twenty-*two years, the fourteen last in conjunction 
witti Antony. Antony was fifty-three, some say fifty-six, 
when he died. His statues were all demolished, but Cleopa- 
tra's remained untouched; for Archibius, a friend of hers, 
gave Caesar a thousand talents for their redemption. 

Antony left by his three wives seven children,! whereof 

f DioD says, that Caosar ofdered her to be lacked by tiie Psylli, ihat th» 
poisoo might be dnLwn out; but it was too late. 

t This may be a matter of doubt There would, of coar8e,*be an asp oo 
the diadem of the effigy, because it was peculiar to the kings of Egypt; and 
this might giire rise to the report of an asp being on the arm. 

tByFiiIm,hehadAntyIlusaiidAntony; bydeopatn^behadCIeomttra, 
Ptolemy, and Alexander; andbyOot»via,AptoniaBfejor,anfl AntrniJalifagii^ 
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AntylluSy fhe eldest, only was put to death. Oetavit took the 
rest, and educated them with her own. Cleopatra, his daugh- 
ter by Cleopatra, was married to Juba, one of the politest 
princes of his time; and Octavia made Antony, his son by 
drulvia, so considerable with Caesar, that, after An*ippa, and 
the sons of Livia, he was generally allowed to hold tne first 
place in his favour. Octavia, by her first husband Marcellusy 
had two daughters, and a son named Marcellus. One of these 
daughters she married to Agrippa; and the son married a 
daughter of Caesar's. But as lie died soon after, and Octavia 
observing that her brother was at a loss whom he should adopt 
in his place, she prevailed on him to give his daushter Julia to 
Agrippa, though ner own daughter must necessarily be divorc- 
ed to make way for her. Caesar and Agrippa having agreed 
on this point, she took .back her daughter, and married her to 
Antony. Of the two daughters that Octavia had by Antony, 
one was married to Domitius jS^nobarbus, and the other, ( An- 
tonia, so much celebrated for her beauty and virtue,) married 
Drusus, the son of Livia, and son-in-law to Caesar. Of this 
line came Germanicus and Claudius. Claudius was afterwards 
emperor; and so likewise was Caius the son of Germanicus, 
who, after a short, but infamous reim, was put to death, to- 
gether with his wife and daughter. Agrippa, who had Lucius 
Domitius by iGnobarbus, was afterwards married to Claudius 
Caesar. He adopted Domitius, whom he named Nero Ger- 
manicus. This Nero, who was emperor in our times, put his 
own mother to death, and, by the madness of his conduct, 
went near to ruin the Roman empire. He was the fifth in de* 
scent from Antony. 



DEMETRIUS AND ANTONY 

COMPARED. 

As Demetrius and Antony both passed through a variety of 
fortune, we shall consider, in the first place, their respective 
power and celebrity. These were hereditary to Demetrius; 
or Antigonus, the most powerful of Alexander's successors, 
had reduced all Asia during his son's minority. On the other 
hand, the father of Antony was indeed a man of character, but 
not of military character; yet, though he had no public influ- 
ence or reputation to bequeath to his son, that son did not besi- 
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ite to aspires to the empire of Caesar; and^ without any title, 
ither from consanguinity or alliance, he effectually invested 
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tate 
either 

himself with all that he' had acauired: at least, by his own 
pequliap weight, after he had diviaed the world into two parts, 
ne took the Mtter for himself. By his lieutenants he conquer- 
ed the Parthians, and drove back the barbarous nations at>out 
Caucasus, as far as the Caspian sea. Even the less reputable 
parts of his conduct are so inanv testimonies of his greatness. 
The father of Demetrius thought it an honour to marry him 
to Phlla the daughter of Antipater, though liiere was a dis- 
parity in their years; while Antony's connection with Cleo- 
patra was considered as a de^dmg circumstance; thoueh 
Cleopatra, in wealth and magnificence, was superior to all the 

Erinces of her time, Arsaces excepted. Thus he had raised 
imself to such a pitch of grandeur, that the world in general 
thought him entiUed even to more than he wished. 

In Demetrius' acquisition of empire, there was nothing re- 
prehensible. He extended it only to nations inured to slavery, 
and desirous of being governed. But the arbitrary power of 
Antony erew on the execrable policy of a tyrant, who once 
more reduced to slavery a people that nad shaken off the yoke. 
Consequently, the greatest of his actions, his conquest of 
Brutus and Cassius, is darkened with the inglorious motive of 
wresting its liberty from Rome. Demetrius, during his better 
fortunes, consulted the liberties of Greece, and removed the 
garrisons from the cities: while Antony made it his boast that 
he had destroyed the assertors of his country's freedom in 
Macedonia. 

Antony is praised for his liberality and munificence; in 
which, however, Demetrius is so far his superior, that he gave 
more to his enemies than the former did to his friends. An- 
tony was honoured for allowing a magnificent funeral to Bru- 
tus; but Demetrius buried every enemy he had slain, and sent 
back his prisoners to Ptolemy, not only with their own pro- 
perty, but with presents. 

Both were insolent in prosperity, and fell with too much 
ease into luxury and indulgence. But^we never find Deme- 
trius neg^lecting his affairs tor his pleasures. In his hours of 
leisure, indeed, he had his Lamia, whose office it was, like the 
fairy in the fable, to lull him to sleep, or amuse him in his play. 
When he went to war, his spear was not bound about with 
ivy; his helmet did not smell of perfume; he did not come in 
the foppery of dress out of the diambers of the women 5 the 
riots of Bacchus and his train were hushed; and he became, as 
Euripides says, the minister of Mars. In short, he never lost 
a battle through the indulgence of luxury. This could not be 
paid of Antony : as in the pictures of Hercules we see Omphale 
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steiliiig hU elfib and his lion's skin^ so Cleopats* 

disirmed Antoay, and, while he should hare bee» f 

the most nelMsuy expeditions^ led him to danr^ 

lianoe on the riiores ot Canopos and Tiyhosiris;'**' 

as Paris came from battle to the basenk of iiilel^* 

from the loss of Tiotoi^ to her tied, Antonf iliilMr ^istey 

itself out of his hands to follow CleopptnL r^^' - '* - 

Demetrius, being under no prohibition of the lawt^ iotfi|l-i 
lowing the exampm of Philip and AlexanderyLysimaehos ted 
Ptolemy, married several wives, and treated uiem all wlih the 
greatest nonour. Antony, thot^ it Iras a thing onhearA of 
arootqeit the Romans, had two wives at Urn same time. B^ 
ilidefl^ lie banished her who was prcqierly hia wife, and a dtiaen. 
from his house, to indulge a foreupiep wiA wfaomhaeoula 
have no legal eonnexion. From their mamagesj^ of loobrse, 
one of them found no inconvenience; the Other a< i fa wdl fee 
greatest evils. 

In respect of their amours, Antony was eonltarativel j fut' 
donable and modest Historians tell us, that ttie Allitniias 
turned the dogs out of the citadel, because they had their pro^ 
creative intercourse in public* But Demetrius had his eoar- 
tesans,.and dishonoured the matrons of Athens even in fte 
temple^of Minerva* ^^Y? though cruelty seems td be incon- 
sistent with sensual ^tincations, he scrupled not to'dtlvis the 
most beautiful and virtuous vouth in the city to the extremity 
of death, to avoid his brutal designs. In short, Antony, by 
his amorous indulgences, hurt only tiimself ; Demetrius injured 
others. 

^ With regard to their behaviour to their parents and rela- 
tions, that of Demetrius is irreproachable; but Antony sacri- 
ficed his uncle to the sword or Caesar, that he might be em- 
powered in his turn to cut off Cicero; — a crime the latter was, 
which could never be made pardonable had Antony even 
saved, and not sacrificed an uncle by the means! Tney are 
both accused of perfidy, in that one of tiiem threw Artabazus 
into prison; and the omer killed Alexander. Antony, how- 
ever, had some apology in this case; for he had been aban- 
doned aiid betrayed by Artabaaus in Medi^ But Demetrius 
was suspected of laying a false accusation against Alexander, 
and of puni^ing, not the offender, but the injured. 

There is this difference, too, in tiieir military operations, 
that Demetrius gained every victory himself, and many oi 
Antony's laurels were won by his lieutenants. 

Both lost their empire by meir own fault, but by diflferent 

* Strabo mentkms this as a ramando place near the sea, fiiD of rocks. wlier0 
&e young people went to amaie the uMol y cs .— lib. xrii. 
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means. The former was abandoned by his people; the latter 
deserted his, even whilst they were fightins tor him. The fault 
of Demetrius was, that, by his conduct, he lost the affection 
of his army; the fault of Antony, his desertion and neelect 
of that affection. Neither of them can be approved in Uieir 
death: but Demetrius much less than Atitony ; for he suffered 
himself to fall into the hands of the enemy, and, wilJi a spirit 
that was truly bestial, endured an imprisonment of three years 
for nothins but the low indulgences of appetite. There was 
a deplorable weakness and many disgraceful circumstances 
attending the death of Antony; but he effected it at last with 
out falling into the enemy's nands. 
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As we learn from Simonides, my dear Senecio, that the Tro- 
jans were by no means offended at the Corinthians for joinin| 
the confederates in#the Grecian war, because the. family of 
Glaucus, their own ally, was ori^nally of Corinth; so neither 
the Greeks nor the Romans have reason to complain of the 
Academy, which has been equally favourable to both. Thif 
will appear from the Lives of Brutus and Dion; for, as one 
wds tiie scholar of Plato, and the other educated in his prin 
clples, they came like wrestlers from the same pala^tra, to en 
eage in ^e greatest conflicts. Both by their conduet, in which 
Uiere was a sreat similarity, confirmed that observation et 
their master, mat ^^ Power and fortune must concur witli pro* 
dence and justice, to effect any thing great in a political capa- 
city.'' But as Hippomachus the wrestler said, that he could 
distin^ish his scholars at a distance, though they were only 
carrying meat from the market; so the sentiments of those 
who have had a polite education, must have a similar influence 
on their manners, and give a peculiar grace and propriety to 
their conduct 

Accident, however, rather than design, gave a similarity to 
the lives of these two great men ; and both were cut off by 
an untimely death, before they could carry tiie purposes which 
they had pursued with so much labour, into execution. The 
most singular circumstance attending their death was, that 
both had a divine warning of it, in the appearance of a frightful 
spectre. There are those, indeed, who say that no man in his 
senses ever saw a spectre; that these are the delusive visions 
of women ind children: or of men whose intellects are affect- 
ed by some infirmity of the body; and who believe that theii 
absurd imaginations are of divine inspiration. But if Dion 
and Brutus, men of firm and philosophic minds, whose under- 
standings were not affected by %iny constitutional infirmity; — 
if such men could pay so much credit to. the atipearance of 
spectres, as to give an account of them to their mends, I see 
no reason why we should depart from the opinion of uie an- 
cients, that men had their evil genii, who disturbed them 
with fears, and distressed their virtue, lest, by a steady and 
uniform pursuit of it, they should hereafter obtain a happier 
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allotment than themselves.* These things, however, I must 
refer to another occasion, and in this twelfth book of parallel 
lives, of which Dion and Brutus are the subjects, I shall be- 
gin with the more ancient 

After Dionysius the elder had seized the government of 
Sicily, he married the daughter of Hermocrates, a Syracusati. 
But as the monarchic power was yet but little established, she 
had the misfortune to be so much abused in her person, by an 
outrageous faction, that she put an end to her life. When 
Dionysius was confirmed in his government, he married two 
wives at the same time. One was Doris, a native of Locris; 
the other Aristomache, the daughter of Hipparinus, who was 
a principal person in Syracuse, and colleague with Dionysius, 
when he was first appointed general of the Sicilian forces. It 
is said that he married these wives on the same day. It is not 
certain which he enjoyed first, but he was impartial in his 
kindness to them; for both attended him at his table, and al- 
ternately partook of his bed. A» Doris had the disadvantage 
of being a foreigner, the Syracusans sought every means of 
obtaining the preference for their countrywoman; but it was 
more than equivalent to this disadvantage, that she had the 
honour of giving Dionysius his eldest son. Aristomache, on 
the contrary, was a long time barren, though the king was ex- 
tremely desirous of having children by her; and put to death 
the mother of Doris, upon a supposition that she had prevent- 
ed her conceptions by potions. 

Dion, the brother of Aristomache, was well received at 
court; not only on her account, but from the regard which 
Dionysius had for his merit and abilities; and that prince 
gave his treasurer an order to supply him with whatever mo- 
ney he wanted ; but, at the same time, to keep an account of 
what he received. 

But, whatever the talents and the virtues of Dion might be 
originally, it is certain that thev received the happiest im* 
provement under the auspices of Plato; Surely the gods, in 
mercy to mankind, sent tnat divine philosopher from Italy to 
Syracuse, that, through the humane influence of his doctrine, 
the spirit of liberty might once more revive, and the inhabit- 
ants of that country be rescued from tyranny.t 

Dion soon became the most distinguished of his scholars. 

* This is perfectly agreeable to the Platonic doctrine of the different or- 
den suDid<UnKWtion8 of the genii. And as Dion and Bratus were both great 
enthuaiasts in Flatonisis, the strength of their faith brought their spectres be- 
fore than. 

t Plato, in his seventh letter, says,—" When I explamed the principles 
of philosophy and humanity to Dion, I little thought that I was insenably 
opening a way to the subyenion of tyranny !" 
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To the fertility of his eenius, and th^. exeellencd of bis dis 
position, Plato hinwjelf has given testimony,* and he did the 
neatest honour to that testimony in his life : for thoarii he had 
been educated in servile principles under a tjrrant; though he 
had heen familiarized to dependence, on the one hand, and to 
the indulgence of pomp and luxury, as the greatest happiness, 
on the other; yet ne was no sooner acquainted with that phi- 
losophy which points out the road to virtue, than his whole 
soul caught the enthusiasm ; and, with the simplicity of a young 
man, who judges of the dispositions of others hy liis own, he 
concluded that Plato's lectures would have the same effect on 
Dionysius : for this reason he solicited, and at length persuaded, 
the tyrant to hear him. When Plato was admitted, the dis^ 
course turned on virtue in eeneral. Afterwards, they came to 
fortitude in particular; and Plato made it appear that tyrants 
have of all men the least pretence to that virtue. Justice was 
tiie next topic; and when Plato asserted the happiness of the 
just, and the wretched condition of the unjust, uie tyrant was 
stun^; and, being unable to answer his arguments, he express- 
ed his resentment against those who seemed to listen to him 
with pleasure. At last he was extremely exasperated, and 
asked the philosopher what business he had in Sicily? Plato 
answered :- — ^^ That he came to seek ait honest man.'^— ^ And 
so, then,'* replied the tyrant, " it seems you have lost your 
labour*'' Dion was in hopes that his an^er would have ended 
here; but while Plato was hastening to5e gone, he conveyed 
him aboard a calley, in which Pollis the luacedasmonian Was 
returning to Greece. Dionysius urged Pollis either to put 
Plato to aeath in his passage; or, at least, to sell him as a slave : 
— ^^ For, according to his own maxim,'' said he, " this man 
cannot be unhappy : a just man, he says, must be happy In a 
state of slavery, as well as in a state of freedom." Mollis, 
therefore, carried him to -ZEgina, and sold him there :t for the 
people of that place, Jieing at war with the Athenians, had 
made a decree, that whatever Athenian was taken on their 
coast, he should be sold. Dion, notwithstanding, retained his 
interest with Dionvsius, had considerable employments, and 
was sent ambassador to Carthage. Dionysius nad a high 
esteem for him; and he, therefore, permitted him to speak his 
sentiments with freedom. An instance of this .we have in the 
retort he made on the tyrant's ridiculing the government of 
Gelo:-^*Gelo," said Dionysius, «is (Gelas) the laughing- 
stock of Sicily." While others admired and applauded this 
witticism, Dion answered, — ^^ You obtained the crown by be- 
ing trusted on Gelo's account, who reigned with great humani- 

* PlatOy ibid. t For twenty pooncb. 
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ty ; but you have reigned in such a manner, that, for your sake, 
no man will be trusted hereafter. Gelo made monarchy ap- 
pear the best of governments; but you have convinced us that 
it is the worst" Dionvsius had three children by Doris, and 
four by Aristomache, whereof two were daughters, Sophrosyne 
and Arete. The former of these was married to his eldest son 
Dionysius; the latter to his brother Thearides, and, after his 
death, to her uncle Dion. In the last illness of Dionysius, Dion 
would have applied to him in behalf of the children of Aristo- 
mache; but the physicians were beforehand with him. They 
wanted to ingratiate themselves with his successor; and, when 
he asked for a sleeping-dose, Timaeus tells us, they gave him 
so effectual a one, that he awaked no more. 

When his son Dionysius came to the throne, in the first 
council that he held, Dion spoke with so much propriety on 
the present state of affairs, and on the measures which ought 
to be taken, that the rest appeared to be mere children in 
linderstanding. By the freedom of his counsels he exposed, 
in a strong light, the slavish principles of those, who, through 
a timorous aisingenuity, aavised such- measures as they 
thought would please their prince, rather than such as might 
advance his interest But what alarmed them most was the 
steps he proposed to take with regard to the impending war 
with Carthage; for he offered either to go in person to Car- 
thage, and settle an honourable peace with the Carthaginians: 
or, if the king were rather inclined for war, to fit out ana 
maintain fifty galleys at his own expense. 

Dionysius was pleased with the magnificence of his spirit ; 
but the courtiers felt that it made them appear Jittle. They 
agreed that, at all events, Dion was to be crushed, and they 
spared no calumny that malice could suggest They repre- 
sented to the king, that be certainly meant to make himself 
master by sea, and, by that means, to obtain the kingdom for 
his sister's children. There was, moreover, another and an 
obvious cause of their hatred to him, in the reserve of his 
manners, and in the sobriety of his life. They led the young 
and ill-educated king through every species of debauchery, 
the shameless panders to his wrong-directed passions. Yet 
while folly rioted, tyranny slept; its rage was dissolved in the 
ardour of youthful indulgences as iron is softened in the fire; 
and that lenity which the Sicilians could not expect from the 
virtue of their prince, they found m his weakness. Thus, the 
reins of that monarchy, which Dionysius vainly called ada- 
mantine, fell gradually, from the loose and dissolute hand 
that held them. This young prince, it is said, would continue 
the scene of intoxication for mnety days without intermission 
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during which time no sober person was admitted to his courts 
where all was drunkenness and buffoonery, revelry and riot. 

Their enmity to Dion, who had no taste for these enjoy- 
ments, was a thing of course; and,. as he refused to partake 
with them in their vices, they resolved to strip him of his vir- 
tues. To these they gave the names of such vices as are sup- 
posed, in some degree, to resemble them. His gravity of 
manners, they called pride; his freedom of speech, insolence; 
his declining to join in their licentiousness, contempt. It is 
true, there was a natural haughtiness in his deportment, and 
an asperity that was unsociable and difficult of access; so that 
it is not to be wondered, if he found no ready admission to 
the ears of a young kin^, alreadv spoiled by flattery. Many, 
even of his own particular friends, who admired the integrity 
and generosity of his heart, could not but condemn those for- 
bidding manners, which were so ill adapted to social and {>o- 
litical intercourse ; and Plato himself, when he wrote to him 
some time after, warned him, as it were by the spirit of pro- 
phecy, to guard against that austerity which is the companion 
of solitude.* However, the necessity of the times and the 
feeble state of the monarchy,, rendered it necessary for the 
king, though contrary to his inclinations, to retain him in the 
highest appointments; and this Dion himself very well knew. 

As he was willing to impute the irregularities of Dionysius 
to ignorance and a bad education, he endeavoured to engage 
him in a course of liberal studies, and to give him a taste fur 
those sciences which have a tendency to moral improvement 
By this means he hoped that he should induce him to think of 
virtue without disgust, and at length to embrace its precepts 
with pleasure. The young Dionysius was not naturally the 
worst of princes; but his father being apprehensive that if 
his mind were improved by^science, and the conversation of 
wise and virtuous men, he might some time or other think of 
depriving him of his kingdom, kept him in close confinement; 
where, through ignorance and want of other employment, he 
amused himself with making little chariots, candlesticks, 
wooden chairs and tables, ms father, indeed, was so suspi- 
cious of all mankind, and so wretchedly timorous, that ne 
would not suffer a barber to shave him, but had his hair 
singed off with a live coal by one of his own attendants. Nei- 
ther his brother nor his son were admitted into his chamber 
in their own clothes, but were first stripped and examined by 
the sentinels, and after that were obliged to put on such clothes 

^ *£[ A ow0a5cia cpmuua ^voiwis. Literally, — ** Haufifhtiness lives under the 
same roof with solitude." This is towards the end of Plato's fourth letter. It 
is preceded b^r a fine political precept, viz- that tiie complaisance which pitH 
duces popularity is the source of the greatest operations m gorenunent. 
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ts were provided for them. When his brother Leptines was 
once describing the situation of a place, he took a spear from 
one of the guards to trace the plan, upon which Dionysius 
was extremely offended, and caused the soldier who had given 
up the weapon to be put to death. He was afraid, he said, of 
the sense and sagacity of his friends; because he knew they 
must think it more eligible to govern than to obey. He slew 
Marsyas, whom he had advanced to a considerable military 
command, merely because Marsyas dreamed that he killed 
him ; for he concluded, that this dream by night was occasion- 
ed by some similar suggestion of the day. Yet even this 
timorous and suspicious wretch was offended with Plato, be- 
cause he would not allow him to be the most valiant man in 
the world ! 

When Dion, as we have before observed, considered that 
the irregularities of young Dionysius were chiefly owing to 
his want of education, he exhorted him earnestly to apply 
himself to study ; and by all means to send for Plato, tlie 

Erince of philosophers, into Sicily : — ^^ When he comes,'* said 
e, " apply to him without loss of time. Conformed by his 
precepts to that divine exemplar of beauty and perfection, 
which called the universe from confusion into order, you will 
at once secure your own happiness, and the happiness of your 
people. The obedience they now render you tnrough fear, by 
your justice and moderation you will improve to a principle 
of filial duty; and of a tyrant you will become a king. Fear 
and force, and fleets and armies, are not, as your father called 
them, the adamantine chains of government; but that atten 
tion, that affection, that respect, which justice and goodness 
for ever draw after them. These are the milder, but the 
stronger bonds of empire. Besides, it is surely a disgrace for 
a prince, who, in all the circumstances of figure and appear- 
ance, is distinguished from the people, not to rise above them, 
at the same time, in the superiority of his conversation, and 
the cultivation of his mind.'* 

As Dion frequently solicited the king on -this subject, and 
occasionally repeated some of Plato's argiiments, he conceiv- 
ed at length a violent inclination to hear liim discourse. He, 
therefore, sent several letters of invitation to him at Athens, 
which were seconded by the entreaties of Dion. The Pytha- 
gorean philosophers in Italy requested at the same time, that 
he would undertake the direction of this younjg prince, whose 
mind was misguided by power, and reclaim him by the solid, 
counsels of philosophy. Plato, as he owns himself, was 
ashamed to be a philosopher in theory and not in practice; 
and flattering himself that if he could rectify the mind of the 

21* 
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prinee, he mi^t by the same means remedy the disorders of 
the kingdom, ne yielded to their request 

The enemies ot Dion, now fearinjg an alteration in Diony 
sius, advised him to recall from exile one Philistus, i;^ho was^ 
indeed, a man of learning,* hut employed his talents in de- 
fence of tJie despotic policy; and this man they intended to 
set in opposition to Plato and his philosophy. Fhilistus, from 
the begmnin^, had been a principal instrument in promoting 
the monarchic government and Kept the citadel, ot which he 
was governor, a long time for that party. It is said that he 
had a private commerce with the mother of the elder Diony- 
sius, and that the t}rrant himself was not isnorant of it. ne 
this as it may, Leptines, who had two daughters hy a married 
Woman, whom he had debauched, gave one of them in mar- 
riage to Philistus: but this being^ done without consulting 
Dionysius, he was offended, imprisoned Leptines' mistress^ 
and banished Philistus. The latter fled to his friends at Adria, 
where (it is probable) he composed the greatest part of his his- 
tory; for he did not return to4$icilv during the rei^ of that 
Dionysius. After his death, as we nave observed, Dion's ene- 
mies occasioned him to be recalled. His arbitrary principles 
were suitable for their purpose, and he began to exercise t£em 
immediately on his return. 

At the same time calumnies and impeachments against Dion 
4. were, as usual, brought to the king. He was accused of hold- 

ing a private correspondence with Theodotes and Heraclides 
for the subversion of the monarchy; and, indeed, it is proba- 
ble that he entertained some hopes, from the arrival of I*lato, 
of lessening the excessive power of Dionysius; or, at least, of 
making him moderate and equitable in the use of it Besides, 
if he continued obstinate, and were not to be reclaimed, he was 
determined to depose him, and restore Uie commonwealth to 
the Syracusans; for he preferred even the popular form of 
government to an absolute monarchy, where a well-r^ulated 
aristocracy could not be procured. 

Such was the state of affairs when Plato came into Sicily. 
At first he was received with the greatest appearance of kind- 
ness, and he was conveyed from the coast in one of llie king's 
most splendid chariots. Even Dionysius himself sacrificed to 
the gods, in acknowledgment of his safe arrival, and of the 
honour and happiness they had by that means conferred on his 
kingdom. The people had the greatest hopes of a speedy re- 
formation. They onserved an unusual decorum in the enter- 
tainments at court, and a sobriety in tJie conduct of the cour- 

* He wrote the Histories of Egypt, Sicily, and the Reign of J>kmymm 
Cicero calls him the petty Thucydidei, {PtuiUus Thucydi&s.) 
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tiers; while the king answered all to whom he gave audience 
in a very obliginff manner. The desire of learning, and the 
study of philosopny, were become general; and tne several 
apartments of the royal palace were like so many schools of 
eeometricians, full of the dust in which the students describe 
Uieir mathematical Heures. Not long after this, at a solemn 
sacrifice in the citadel, when the herald prayed, as usual, for 
the long continuance of the government, Dionysius is said to 
have cried, — -"How long will you continue to curse me!'* 
This was an inexpressible mortification to Philistus and his 
party* If Plato, said they, has already made such a change in 
the king, his influence in time will be irresistible. 

They now no longer made their attacks bn Dion separately 
or in private. They united in exclaiming against him, that he 
had fascinated the king with the delusions of eloquence and- 
philosophy, in order to obtain the kingdom for his sister's 
children. They represented it as a matter of the greatest in- 
dignity, that, after tne whole force of the Athenians nad vainly 
invaded Sicily, and were vanquished and destroyed, without 
so much as being able to take Syracuse, they should now, by 
means of one sophist, overturn the empire of Dionyjsius. It 
was with indignation they beheld the deluded monarch pre- 
vailed on by his insinuations to part with his euard of ten 
thousand spearmen: to give up a navy of four hundred gal- 
leys; to disband an army of ten thousand horse, and many 
times that number of foot, in order that he misht pursue ah 
ideal happiness in the Academy, and amuse himself with 
theorems of -geometry; while the substantial enjoyiftents of 
wealth and power were left to Dion and the childfren of Aris- 
tomache. 

By means of these suggestions, Dion first incurred the sus- 

{)icion, and soon after the open displeasure, of Dionysius. A 
etter of his was likewise intercepted, and privately carried to 
thekinff. It was addressed to the Carthaginian agents, and 
directed them not to have their audience of the king concern- 
ing the conclusion of the peace, unless he were present, and 
then every thing should be settled as they wished. Timaeus 
informs us, that, after Dionysius had showed this letter to 
Philistus, and consulted him upon it, he over-reached Dion 
by a pretence of reconciliation, and told him, that he was dp- 
sirous their good understanding might be renewed. After 
this, as he was one day walking alone with him by the wall of 
the castle, near the sea, he showed him the letter, and accused 
him of conspiring with the Carthaginiajns against him. When 
Dion attempted to speak in his own defence, Dionysius re- 
fused to hear him; and, having forced him aboard a vessel, 
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which lay there for the purpose, commanded the sailon to set 
him ashore in Italy. 

When this was publicly known, it was generally condemned 
as tyrannical and cruel. The court was in distress for the 
ladies of Dion's family; but the citizens received fresh cou- 
rage from Ihe event: for the^ were in hopes that the odium 
which it would bring upon Dionysius, and the^neral discon- 
tent that his government occasioned, misht contribute to bring 
about a revolution. Dionysius perceived this with some anxie- 
ty; and, thinking it necessary ta pacify the women and the 
rest of Dion's friends, he told them that he was not sone into 
exile, but only sent out of the way for a time, that his obsti- 
nacy might not draw upon him a heavier punishment He 
flJso allowed his friends two ships, tha^t they might convey to 
' him, in Peloponnesus, as much of his treasure^ and as many, 
of his servants, as they should think fit: for Dion was a man 
of considerable property, and little inferior to the king in wealth 
or magnificence. The most valuable part of his efiects, toge- 
ther with presents from the ladies, ana others of his acquaint- 
ance, his friends conveyed to him; and the splendour of his 
fortune ^ned him great respect among the (Greeks. At the 
same time, they conceived a hij^ idea of the power of the 
tyrant, when an exile from his kingdom could make such an 
appearance. 

Dionysius now removed Plato into the citadel, under colour 
of kindness; but in reality to set a guard upon him, lest he 
should follow Dion, and proclaim to the world how injuriously 
he had been treated. 

As wild beasts become tame and tractable by use, so the 
tyrant, by frequent conversation with the philosopher, began 
flit last to conceive an afiection for him; yet even that affection 
had something of the. tyrant. in it; for he required of Plato, 
^ . nn return, that he should exclusively confine his regard and 
* ^ admiration to him. On condition uiat he would prefer his 
friendship to that of Dion, he was willing to give up the whole 
administration into his hands. This extravagant anbction gave 
Plato, no small trouble; for it was accompanied with petulance 
and jealousy, as the love which subsists oetween the different 
sexes has its <}uarrels and reconciliations. He expressed the 
strongest desire to become Plato's scholar, and to proceed in 
the study of philosophy.; but he expressed it with reluctance 
in the presence of those who wanted to divert him from his 
purpose, and seemed as if he was in pursuit of something he 
oudit to be^shamed of. 

As a war oroke out about this time, he found it necessary 
to dismiss Pl%to; but he promised him, before his departure, 
to recall Dion the ensuing summer: however, he did not keep 
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his promise, but made the wanr he was engaged in his apology, 
and remitted to him the produce of his estate. At the same 
time, he desired Plato, to acquiesce in his apology, assuring 
him that he would send fpr Dion on the commencement of the 
peace; and he entreated him, in the mean while, that Dion 
would be peaceable, and not say or do any thing that might 
hurt his character among the Greeks. This Plato endeavour- 
ed to effect by keeping Dion in the Academy in pursuit* of 
philosophy. 

At Athensy Dion lived with an acquaintance, whose name 
was Callippus. But a piece of pleasure-ground which he pur- 
chased, he gave, on his departure, to Speusippus, with whom 
he had most usually conversed. Speusippus, as Timon, in his 
poems called Syllis, informs us, was a facetious companion, 
^d had a turn tor raillery; and Plato was desirous that Dion's 
severity- of manners might be softened by the pleasantry of 
his conversation. When Plato exhibited a chorus of boys at 
Athens,* Dion took upon himself the management, ana de- 
frayed the expense, rlaio was desirous that this munificence 
might procure him popularity ; and, on that account, he readily 
gave up the honour ot conducting the affair himself. 

Dion likewise visited other cities, and conversed with the 

I)rincipal statesmen, by whom he was publicly entertained. In 
lis manners there was now no longer any tning pompous or 
affected; there was nothing that savoured of the dissolute 
luxury of a tyrant's court: his behaviour was modest, discreet, 
and manly ; and his philosophical discourses were learned and 
ingenious. This procured him popular favour and public ho- 
nours; and the Lacedaemonians, without regard to the resent- 
ment of Dionysius, though at the very time they had received 
succours from him against the Thebans, made him free of their 
city. We are told that Dion accepted an invitation from 
Ptaeodorus the Megarensian, who was a man of considerable v ^ ' 
power and fortune; and when he found his door crowded with •-4:>'> 
people on business, and that it was difficult to have access to 
iiim, he said to his friends, who expressed their dissatisfactionf 
on the occasion, — ^^ Why should this affront us? We did this, 
and more than this, at Syracuse.'' 

Dion's popularity in Greece soon excited fhe jealousy of 
Dionysius; who, therefore, stopped his remittances, and put 
his estate in the hands of his own stewards. However, tnat 
his reputation might not sufier, through Plato's means, amonest 
the philosophers, 4ie retained a number of learned men in his 
court ; and, being desirous to outshine them all in disputation, 

* Tliis was a dramatic entertainment, exhibited with great expense and 
magnificence on the feast of Bacchus. 
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he frequently was under a neeiessity of introducing, wifhout the 
least propriety, the arguments he had learnt from Plato. He 
now wished K>r that philosopher again; and repented that he 
had so ill availed himself of his instructions, lake a tyran^ 
therefore, whose desires, however extravagant,. are immedi- 
ately to be complied with, he was violently bent on recalling 
him. To effect this he thought of every expedient; and A 
length prevailed on Archy tas, and the rest of tne Fythagoreaui 
philosophers, to pledge themselves for the performance of his 
promises, and to persuade him to return to Sicily; for it was 
Plato that first introduced those philosophers to DlonyBius. 

On their part they^ sent Archidemus to Plato; and Diony- 
sius, at the same time, sent some galleys with several of his 
friends to join in their request The tyiSant likewise wrote to 
him, and told him in plain terms, that Dion must expect no 
favour from him, if Plato should not come into Sicily; but, 
upon his arrival, he might <lepend on every thing he dfesired. 
Dion was also solicited oy his -sister and wife to prevail wiUi 
PRto to gratify the tyrant, that he might no longer have an 
apology for the severity of his treatment Plato, therefore,^as 
he says himself, set sail the third time for Sicily, — 

To brare Cbarybclis* dreadful gulf once more!'^ 

His aridval was not only a satisfaction to Dionysius, but to 
all Sicily; the inhabitants of which did not fail to implore the 
gods, that Plato might overcome Philistus; and that the tyran- 
ny might expire under the influence of his philosophy. Plato 
was in high favour with the women in particular, and with 
Dienysius he had such credit as no other person could boast; 
for he was allowed to come to him without being searched. 
When Aristippus the Cyrenean, observed that the king fre^ 

?[uently offered Plato money, and that Plato as constantly re- 
used it, he said, — ^ That Dionysius was liberal without dan- 
ger of exhausting his treasury ; for to those who wanted, and 
would take money, he was sparing in his offers, but profuse 
where he knew it would be refuseSl.*' 

After the first civilities were over, Plato took an opportu- 
nity to mention Dion; but the tyrant put him off, till, at last, 
expostulations and animosities took place. These, however, 
Dionysius was industrious to conceal, and endeavoured to 
bring over Plato from the interest of Dion by repeated favours 
and studied civilities. The philosopher, on the other hand, did 
not immediately publish his perfidy, but dissembled his re- 
sentment While things were thus circumstanced. Helicon of 
Cyzicus, one of Plato's followers, foretold an eclipse of the sun; 

* Odys. I. xii 
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and as it happened according to bis prediction, the kins, in ad 
miration ofTiis learning, rewarded him with a talent of silver 
Upon this, Aristippus, I'esting among the rest of the philoso 
phers, told them, he had something extraordinary likewise to 
prognosticate. Being entreated to make it known, — ^^ I fore- 
see," said he, *' that in a short tinve there will be a quarrel be- 
tween Dionysius and Plato." Soon after this, Dionysius sold 
Dion^s estate, and eonverted the money to his own use. Plato 
was removed from his apartment in the palace-eardens, and 
placed within the purlieus of the guards, who had long hated, 
and even sought to kill him, on a supposition that he advised 
the tyrant to lay down his government, and disband his army. 

Archytas, who had engaged for Plato^s safety, when he un- 
derstood his danger, sent a galley to demand him ; and the ty- 
rant, to palliate his enmity, previous to his departure, made 
pompous entertainments. At one of them, howeyer, he could 
not help saying, — ^**I suppose, Plato, when you return to your 
companions in the Academy, my faults will often be the sub- 
ject of your conversation." " 1 hope/' answered Plato, ** we 
shall never be so much- at a loss for subjects in the Academy, 
as to talk of you." Such are the circumstances which have 
been mentioned concerning- -Plato's departure; but they are 
not perfectly consistent with Plato's own account. 

Dion being ofiended, not only with these things, but with 
some intelligence he had before received concerning his wife^ 
which is alluded to in Plato's letter to Dionysus, openly de- 
clared himself his enemy.. The affair was this : — rlato^ on his 
return to Greece, was desired by Dionysius privately to con 
suit Dion, whether he would be averse to his wife's marrying 
another man ; for there was a report, whether true, or the in- 
vention of his enemies^ that his matrimonial state was not 
agreeable to him, and that there was a coolness betwixt him 
and Arete. After Plato had consulted Dion on the affair, he 
wrote to Dionysius, and, though he spoke in plain terms of 
other matters, he mentioned this in a manner that could only 
be intelligible to the king. He told him, that he had talked 
with Dion on the business, and that he would certainly resent 
it if any such attempt were made. 

While any prospect of an accommodation remained, Diony- 
sius took no further steps in the affair; but when that prospect 
was gone, and Plato once more had left Sicily in displeasure^ 
he compelled Arete to marry Timocrates; and, in this in- 
stance, he fell short even of the justice and lenity of his father. 
When Philoxenus, who had married.his sister Theste, was de- 
clared his enemy, and fled through fear out of Sicily, Dionysius 
sent for his sister, and reproached her with being privy to her 
husband's escape, without letting him know it Theste an- 
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swered, without fear or hesitation^ — ^ Do ybu think me, Dio- 
nysius, so bad a wife, or so weak a woman, that if I had known 
01 my husband's flight, I would not have accompanied him, 
and shared in the worst of bis fortunes? Indeed I was ignorant 
of it And I assure you, that I should esteem it a higher 
honour to be called the wife of Philoxenus the exile, than the 
sister of Dionysius the tyrant'^ The king, it issaid, admired 
her spirited answer: and the Syracusans honoured her so much. 
that she retained her princely retinue after the dissolution of 
the tyranny ; and the citizens, by j)ublic decree, attended the 
solemnity of her funeraL This is a digression^ but it may 
Jiave its use. 

Dion now thought of nothing but war. Plato, aoweyer, was 
against it ; partl]^ on account of the hospitable favours he had 
received from Dionysius, and partly because of the advanced 
age of Dion. Speusippus, and the rest of his friends, on the 
other hand, encouragea him to rescue from slavery his native 
Sicily, that stretched forth her hands towards him, and would 
certainly receive him with every expression of joy. Speusip- 
pus, when he attended Plato into Sicily, had mixea more with 
the people, and learned their sentiments with regard to ihe 
government At first, indeed, they were reserved, and sus- 
pected' him for an emissary of the tyrant's; but, by degrees, 
he obtained their confidence. In short, it was the voice, the 
prayer of the people, that Dion would come, though without 
either army or navy, to their relief, and lend them only his 
name and his presence against the tyrant Dion was en* 
couraged by these representations; ana the Qfiore eflectually 
to conceal nis intentions, he raised what forces he was able by 
means of his friends. He was assisted in this by many states- 
men and philosophers, amongst whom^was Eudemus the Cy- 
{)rian, (on occasion of whose death, Xristotle wrote hia Dia- 
ogue on the Soul,) and Timonides the Leucadian. These en 
gaged in his interest Miltas the Thessalian, who was skilled in 
divination, and had been his fellow-academician. But of all 
those whom the tyrant had banished, which were no fewer, 
than a thousand, no more than twenty-five gave in their names 
for the service. The rest, for want of spirit, would not en- 
gage in the cause. The general rendezvous was in the island of 
Zacynthus; and here, when the little army was assembled, it 
did not amount to eight hundred men :* but they were men 
who had signalized themselves in the greatest engagements; 
they were in perfect discipline, and inured to hardship ; in 
courage and conduct they had no superiors in the army; in 

* Diodorus enlarges, with jrent propriety, on the extraordinary spirit and 
success of this enterprise. — Lib. xfu 
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short, they were such fnen as were likelv to serve the. cause of 
Dion, in animating, by their example, tnose who came to his 
standard in Sicily. 

Yet these men, when they understood that they were to be 
led against Dionysius, were disheartened, and condemned the 
rash resentment of Dion; the consequence of which they 
looked upon as certain ruin. Nor were they less offended 
with their commanders, and those who had enlisted them, be-r 
cause they had concealed the design of the service. But when 
Dion, in a public speech, after showing them the feeble state 
of Dionysius' government, told them, that he considered them 
rather as sp many oiHicers whom he carried to head the people 
of Sicily, already prepared to revolt, than as private men ; and 
when Alcimenes, who, in birth and reputation, was the princi- 
pal man in Achaia, had concurred in tne address of Dion, and 
joined in the expedition, they then were satisfied. 

It was now about midsummer, the Etesian winds* prevailed 
at sea, and the moon was at the full, when Dion prepared a 
magnificent sacrifice to Apollo, and marched in procession to 
the temple, with his men under arms. After the sacrifice, he 
gave them a feast in the race-ground of the Zacynthians. They 
were astonished at the quantity of gold and silver plate that 
was exhibited on this occasion, so far above the ordmary for- 
tunes of a private man; and they concluded, that a person of 
such opulence would not, at a late period of life, expose him- 
self to dangers, without a fair prospect of success, and the cer- 
tain support of friends. After the usual prayers and libations, 
the moon was eclipsed. This was nothmg strange to Dion, 
who knew the variations of the ecliptic, ancFthat this defection 
of the mooi^'s light was caused by the interposition of the 
earth between her and the sun. But as the soldiers were trou- 
bled about it, Miltas the diviner took upon him to give it a 
proper turn, and assured them, that it portended the sudden 
obscurity of something that was at present glorious: that this 
glorious object could be no other than Dionysius, whose lustre 

^ *** These winds blew re^larly at a certain season of the year. Strabo some- 
times calls them east, ana sometimes north winds; but to conrey Dion from 
Zacynthus to Pdchynus, they must have blown from the east, rh'ny makes 
the Etesian winds the same as the north-east wind. Aqttilo in cestate medid 
mutai nomen, et Etesicu voccUur. — Hist. J^Tat. lib. xviii. cap. 34. He tells-us 
when the winds^begin, xviii. Calend. AugusH, E^ptp aquilo occidit niattp- 
Hnd, EteHarumque prodromijlatus incipiurU. — Ibid. lib. xviii. cap. 28. And 
urben they end ; Decimo Sexto Calend, Octob* ^sypto Spica, (j[mm tenet 
Ptrgo,^ exoritur matutinb, Eienceque desimmt, — ^Ibid. lib. xviii. cap. 31. 
Thus, it seems, that they last about two months, (Pliny, in another place, 
says forty days, lib. ii. cap. 47,) and the relief of such gales in that season is 
plainly providential. Aristotle accounts for them firom the convexity of tlie 
earth. 

Vol. IV. 22 
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would be extinguished on their arrival in Sicily. This inter- 
pretation he communicated in as public a manner M possible : 
out from the prpdigy of the bees,* a swarm of which settled on 
the stern of Dion's ship, he intimated to his friends his appre- 
hensions that the great affairs which Dion was then prosecut* 
ing, after flourishing a while, would come to nothing. ^ Diony- 
sius, too, they said, nad many prodigies on this occasion. An 
eagle snatched a javelin from one ofnis guards, and, after fly- 
ing aloft with it, dropt it in the sea. The w:aters of the sea, at 
the foot of the citadel, were fresh for one whole day, as plain- 
ly appeared to every one that tasted them. He had pigs far- 
rowed perfect in all their other parts, but'without ears. The 
diviners interpreted this as an omen of rebellion and revolt; 
the people, they said, would no longer give ear to -the man 
dates of the tyrant. The freshness of the sea-water imported, 
that the Syracusans, after their harsh and severe treatment, 
would enjoy milder and better times; The eagle was the minis- 
ter of Jove, and the javelin an ensign of power and govern- 
ment': thus the father of the gods had destined the overthrow 
and abolition of the tyranny. • These things we have from 
THeopompus. 

Dion's soldiers were conveyed in two transports. These 
were accompanied by another smaller vessel, ana two more of 
thirty oars. Beside the arms of those who attended him, he 
took with him two thousand shields, a large quantity of darts 
and javelins, and a considerable supply of provisions, that 
nothing might be wanting in the expedition; for they put ofl 
to the main sea, because they did not think it safe to coast it 
along, being informed that Philistus was stationed ofl* lapygi'a 
to watch their motions. Having sailed with a gentle wind 
about twelve days, on the thirteenth they arrived at Pachynus, 
a promontory in Sicily. There the pilot advised Dion to land 
his men immediately; for if they once doubled the cape, they 
might continue at sea a long time before they could have a 
gale from the south at that season of the year. But Dion, 
who was afraid of making a descent too near the enemy, and 
chose rather to make good his landing in some remoter part 
of the island, doubled the cape notwithstanding. Theyl^ad 
not sailed far before a strong gale from the north and a high 
sea drove them quite off" Sicily. At the same time, there was 
a violent storm of thunder and lightning; for it was about the 
rising of Arcturus; and it was accompanied witfi such dread- 
ful rains, and the weather was, in every respect, so tempestu- 
ous, that the afirighted sailors knew not where they were, till 

* This superstition prevailed do less amongst the Romans than amongst the 
Creeks. See the Life of Brutus. 
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they found themselves driven }>y the violence of the storm to 
Cercina on the coast of Africa. This craggy island was sur- 
rounded with such dangerous rocks, that they narrowly es- 
caped heing<dashed to pieces; but by working hard with their 
poles, they kept clear, with much difficulty, till the storm 
abated. They were then informed by a vessel, which accident- 
ally came up with them, that they were at the head of what is 
called the Great Syrtis.* In this horrible situation, they were 
further disheartened by finding themselves becalmed 5 but, after 
beating about for some time, a,gale sprung up suddenly from 
the south. On this unexpected change, as the wind increased 
upon them, they made all their sail, and imploring the assist- 
ance of the gods, once more put off to sea in quest of Sicily. 
After an easy passage of five days, they arrived at Minoa, a 
small town in Sicil^,t belonging to the Carthaginians. • Syna- 
lus,J a friend of Dion's, was then governor of the place, and 
as he knew not that this little fleet belonged to Dion, he at- 
tempted to prevent the landing of his men. The soldiers 
leaped out ot the vessels in arms, but killed none that opposed 
them-; for Dion, on accounts of his friendship with Synalus, 
had forbidden them. However, they ran in one body with the 
fugitives into the town, and thus made themselves masters of 
it When Dion and the governor met, mutual salutations 
passed between them, and the former restored him his town 
unhurt Synalus, in return, entertained his soldiers, and sup- 
plied him with necessaries. 

It happened that Dionysius, a little before this, had sailed 
with eignty ships for Italy, and this absence of his gave them 
no smaU encouragement: insomuch that when Dion invited 
his men to refresh themselves for some time after their fatigues 
at sea, they thought of nothing but making a proper use of the 
present moment, and called upon him, with one voice, to lead 
them to Syracuse: he, therefore, left his useless arms and bag 
gage with Synalus^ and having engaged him to transmit them 
to nim at a proper opportunity, marched for Syracuse. Two 
hundred of the Agrigentine cavalry, who inhabited the country 
about Ecnomus, immediately revolted, and joined him in his 
march, and these were followed by therinhabitants of Gela. 

The news of his arrival soon reaching Syracuse, Timocrates, 
who had married Dion's wife, and was appointed regent in 
the absence, of Dionysius, immediately despatched letters to 
acquaint him with the event In the mean while he applied 
himself to prevent all tumults in the city, for the people were 
greatly animated on the report of Dion's arrival, though the 

"* Not far from Tripoli. t On the south coast 

' t Diodorus calls him Pyralus. . 
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uiicertaioty thejr were under as yet kept them quiet A sin- 
gular accident happened to the courier who was despatched 
with letters for Dionysius. As he was passing through the 
territory of Rhegium to Caulonia, where the tyrant then was, 
he met an acquaintance of his returning home with a newiy- 
offered sacrifice, and having taken a liUle of the flesh for his 
own use,* he jnade the best of his way. At night, however, 
he found it necessary to take a little rest, and retired to sleep 
in a wood by the side of the road. A wolf, allured by the 
smell of the flesh, came up while he was aslee}), and carried it 
ofi*, together with the bag of letters to which it was fastened. 
When the courier awaked, he sought a long time to no pur- 
pose for hjs despatches, and being determined not to faoa 
bionysius without them, he absconded. Thus it was a consi- 
derable time after, and from other hands, that Dionysius was 
informed of Dion^s arrival in Sicily. 

Dion, in his ma^ch, was joined by the Camarinaeans, and 
many revolters from the territory of Syracuse. The Leon- 
tines and Campanians, who, with Timocrates, guarded the 
£pipol8S, being misled by a report designed Iv propagated by 
Dion, that he intended to attack their cities, first quitted theur 
present station, and went to take care of their own concerns. 
Dion being informed of this, while he lay near Acrse, decamped 
in the night, and came to the river Anapus, which is at the 
distance of ten furlongs from the city. There he halted, and 
sacrificed by the river, addressing nis prayers to the rising 
sun. The diviners inforgped him that the gods gave a pro- 
mise of victwy; and as he had himself assumed a garland at 
the sacrifice, all that were present immediately did the^ame. 
He was now joined by about five thousand, who were, indeed, 
ill-furnished with arms; but their courage supplied that defi- 
ciency.! When he gave orders, to march. Liberty was the 
word, and they rushed forward with the highest acclamations 
of joy. The most considerable citizens of Syracuse, dressed 
all in white, met him at the gates. The popiriace fell with 

freat fury on Dionysius' party; but in particular they seized 
is spies, a set of wretches hated by gods and men j who went 
about the city to collest the sentiments of the inhabitants, in 
order to communicate them to the tyrant These were the 
first that suffered, being knocked down wherever they were 
met. When Timocrates found that he could not join uie gar- 
rison in the citadel, he fled on horseback out of the city, and 
spread a general terror and dismay wherever he passed, ms^ 

"* To carry home part of the victim, and to give part of it to any person that 
(he bearer met, were acts of reli^on. 

t Diodonis says he was soon joined by 20,000; and that when ha readbed 
Syracuse, he had not fewer than 50,000. 
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nifying all the while the forces of Dion, that it might not ap- 
pear a slight effort, against which he was unable to defend the 
place. . 

Dion now made his public entry into the town; he was 
dressed in a magnificent suit of armour, his brother Megacles 
marching on the right hand, and Callippus the Athenian on 
the left, with garlands on their heads. He was followed by a 
bundled foreign soldiers, who were his body-guard; and after 
these marched the rest of the army in proper order, under the 
conduct of their respective officers. The ^yracusans looked 
upon this procession as sacred. They considered it as the 
triumphal entry of Libert)'', which would once morq establish 
the popular government, after a suppression of forty-eight 
years. 

When Dion entered at the Menitidian gate, silence was 
commanded by sound of trumpet, and he ordered freedom td 
be proclaimed to the Syracusans and the rest of the Sicilians, 
in the name of Dion and Megacles, who came to abolish ty- 
ranny. Being desirous to address the people in a speech, he 
marched up to the Achradina. As he passed through the 
streets, the people prepared their victims on tables placed be- 
fore their doors, scattered flowers on his head, and offered up 
their prayers to him as to their tutelar deity. At the foot ot 
the citadel, under the Pentapylae, there was a lofty san-dial,* 
which had been placed there by Dionysius. Prom the emi- 
nence of this building he addressed the citizens, and exhorted 
them earnestly to assert their liberties. The people, in their 
turn, nominated Dion and his brother praetors of the city, and, 
at their request, appointed them twenty colleagues, half of 
whom were of those who returned with Dion from exile. 

At first it was considered by the soothsayers as a^good omen, 
that Dion, when he addressed the people, had under his feet 
the stately edifice which Dionysius had erected; but upon re- 
flection tiiat this edifice, on which he had been declared gene- 
ral, was a sun-dial, they were apprehensive* that his present 
power and grandeur might be subject to decline. 

Dion, in tne next place, took the castle of Epipolae, released 
the prisoners who were confined there, and invested it with a 
strong wall. Seven days after this event, Dionysius arrived 
from- Italy, and entered the citadel from the sea. Dion, at the 
same time, received from Synalus the arms and ammunition 
he had left with him. These he distributed among the citi- 
zensj as far as they would go ; the rest armed themiselves as 

* Pherecydes was tbe first who inyented dials to mark the hour of the day, 
about three hundred years alter the time of Homer. But before his time the 
Pbeaicians had oootmed a dial in tbe isle of Scyros, which described the 
•oltftices. 
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well as they were able; and all expressed the utmost alacrity 
for the service. Dionysius at first sent agents in a private 
manner to Dion, to try what terms might be made with them* 
Dion refused to hear any overtures in private. The Syracu- 
sans, he told them, were now a free people; and' what they 
had to offer must be addressed to them in public Upon this 
they made specious proposals to the citizens, promised them 
an abatement of their taxes, and an exemption from serving 
in the wars, even though those wars shoula be undertaken by 
their own approbation. The Syracusans held these projXMais 
in derision: and Dion answered, that it would be in vain for 
Dionysius to speak of terms without resigning, in the first place, 
the regal government; and that if he took Uiis measure, he 
might depend on all the good offices so near a relation mi^ht 
be inclined to do him; at least in every thing Uiat Was just 
and I'easonable. Dionysius seemed to consent to these terms; 
and again sent his agents to desire that a deputation of the 
Syracusans would attend him in the citadel, in order to settle 
articles for the public tranquillity. He assured them that he 
had such to ofler them as they could not but accept; and tiiat, 
on the other haild, he was equally willing to come into such 
as they had to offer him. Dion, merefore, selected a number 
of the citizens for this deputation ; and tlie general report from 
the citadel was, that Dionysius. would resign his authority in 
a voluntary manner. 

This, however, was no more than a stratagem to amuse the 
Syracusans. The deputies no sooner arrived than they were 
imprisoned; and early next morning, after he had plied the 
mercenaries with wine, he ordered them to sally out and at- 
tack the wall which had been built by Dion. This unexpect- 
ed assault was carried on with great vigour by the barbarians. 
They broke through the works, and failing with great impe- 
tuosity and loud shouts on the Syracusans, soon put them to 
flight. Dion's foreign troops took the alarm, and hastened to 
their relief; but the precipitate flight of the citizens disor- 
dered their ranks, ana rendered it difficult for them to give 
any efiectual assistance. Dion, perceiving that in this tumult 
his orders could not be heard, instructed them by^his exam- 

Ele, and charged the thickest of tiie enemy. The battle, where 
e fought in person, was fierce and bloody. He was kilown 
to the enemy as well as to his own party; and they rushed 
with the utmost violence to the quarter where hefought His 
age, indeed, rendered him unfit tor such an engagement; but 
he maintained the fight with ^eat vigour, and . cut in pieces 
many of the enemy that attacked him. At length he was 
wounded in the head with a lance; his shield was pierced 
through in many places with the darts and spears that were 
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levelled against him; and his armour no longer resisting the 
tlows h(B received in this close engagement^ he fell to the 
ground. He was immediately carried off by. his soldiers, and 
leaving the command to Timonides, he rode about the city 
to rally the fugitives. Soon after, he brought a detachment 
of foreign soldiers, which he had left to guard the Achradina, 
as a fresh reserve against the enemy, ^his, however, was 
unnecessary. They had placed their whole hopes of retaking 
the city in iheir first sally, and finding so powerful a resist- 
ance, fatigued with the action, they retreated into the citadel. 
As soon as they began to fall back, the Greek soldiers bore 
hard upon them, and pursued them to the walls. Dion lost 
seventy-four men, and a very great number of the enemy fell 
in this action. The victory was so important, that the Syra- 
eusans rewarded each of tne foreign soldiers with a hundred 
minse, and Dion was presented by his army with a crown of 
gold. 

Soon after this, messengers came from Dionysius with let- 
ters to Dion from the women of his family. - Besides these, 
there was one inscribed — ^^'Hipparinus to his father Dion:" for 
this was the name of Dion's son. Timseus says, indeed, that 
he was called Aretaeus, from his mother Arete; but I think 
credit is rather to be given to Timonides, who was his friend 
and fellow-soldier. The rest of the letters, which were read 
openly before the Syracusans, contained various solicitations 
and entreaties ,from the women. The letter which appeared 
to come from Hipparinus, the people, out of respect to the 
father, would not nave suffered . to oe opened in public ; but 
Dion insisted that it should be so. It proved to be a letter 
from Dionysius himself, directed indeed to Dion, but in 
reality addressed to the people of Syracuse; -for though it 
carried the air of request and apology, it had an obvious ten- 
dency to render Dion obnoxious to the citizens. He remind- 
ed him of the zeal he had formerly shown for his service; he 
threatened him through his dearest connections, his sister, his 
son, and his wife; and his menaces were followed by the 
most passionate entreaties, and the most abject lamentations. 
But the most trying part of his address was that where he en- 
treated Dion not to destroy the government, and give that 
freedom to his inveterate enemies, by means of which they 
would prosecute him- to death, but to retain the regal power 
himselt, for the protection of his family and friends. 

This letter dia not produce those sentiments in the people 
which it should naturally have done. Instead of exciting ad- 
miration of that noble firmness and magnanimity, which could 
prefer the public utility to the tenderest private connections, 
it occasioned jealousies and fears. The people saw, or thou^t 
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they saw, that Dion was under an absolute n^cessit^ of being 
&yourabLd to Dionjrsius. They already began to wish for an- 
other general, and it was with peeuliar satisfaction they heard 
of the arrival of Heraclides, This Heraclides, who had been 
banished by the tyrant, had once a distinguished command In 
the army, and was a man of considerable military abilities; 
but irresolute, inconstant, and particularly unsteady when he 
had a colleague m command. He had, some time before, had 
a difference with Dion in Peloponnesus; and, therefore, re- 
solved on his own strength to make war on Dionysius. When 
he arrived at Syracuse, he found the tyrant close besieged, 

* and the Syracusans elated with their success. His first object, 
therefore, was to court the people; and^ for this purpose, he 
had all the necessary talents— an insinuating address, and that 
kind of flattery which is so grateful to the multitude. This 
business was the more easy to him, as the forbidding gravity 
of Dion was thought too haughty for a popular state : besides, 
the Syracusaos, already insolent with success, assumed the 
spirit of a free people, though they had not, in reality, their 
freedom. Thus they convened themselves without any sum 
mons, and appointed Heraclides their admiral: indeed, when 
Dion remonstrated against that proceeding, and showed them 
that, by thus constituting Heraclides admiral, they superseded 
the office of general, which they had before conferrea on him, 
with some reluctance they deprived Heraclides of the com- 
mission they had given him. When this afiair was settled, 
Dion invited Heraclides to his house, and gently expostulated 
with him on the impropriety of attending to a punctilio jof 
honour, at a time when the least inattention to tne common 

. cause might be the ruin of the whole. He then called an as- 
sembly, appointed Heraclides admiral, and prevailed with the 
citizens to allow him such a guard as tl\ey had before granted 
to himself. Heraclides treated Dion with all the appearance 
of respect, acknowledged his obligations to him, and seemed 
attentive to his commands; but, in private, he corrupted the 
people, and encouraged a spirit of mutiny and dissatisfaction; 
so tnat Dion was involved in continual disturbances and dis- 
quiet. If he advised that Dionysius should be permitted to 
make his retreat in safety, he was censured as designing to 
favour and protect him ; if, to avoid those suspicions, he was 
for continuing the siege, he was accused of protracting the 
war, that he might the longer retain his command, and^eep 
the citizens in subjection. 

There was in the city one Sosis, infamous for his insolence 
and villany, who thought the perfection of liberty was the 
licentiousness of speech. This fellow openly attacked Dion, 
and told the people in public assembly, that they had onlj. 
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changed the inattention of a drunken and dissolute tyrant, for 
the crafty vigilance of a sober master. Immediately after this 
he left tne assembly; and, next day, was seen running naked 
through the streets, as if from somebody that pursued him, 
with his head and face covered with blood. In this condition 
he ran into the market-place, and told the people that he had 
been assaulted by Dion's foreign soldiers; at the same time 
showing them a wound in his head, which, he said, they had 
given him. Dion, upon this, was generally condemnetl, and 
accused of silencing the people by sangumary methods: he 
came, however, before this irregular and tumultuous assem- 
bly, in his own vindication, and made it appear, that this So- 
sis was brother to one of Dionysius' guards, and that he had 
been engaged by him to raise a tumult in the city — ^the only 
resource the tyrant had now left being that of exciting dis- 
sensions amongst the people. The surgeons also, who exa- 
mined the wound, found that is was not occasioned by any 
violent blqw. The wounds made by weapons are generally 
deepest in the middle; but this was both superficial, and of 
an equal depth from one end to another: besides, being dis- 
continuous, it did not appear to be the ejQfect of one incision, 
but to have been made at different times, probably as he was 
best able to endure the pain. At the same time there were 
some who deposed, that, having seen Sosis running naked and 
wounded, ana being informed by him that he was flying from 
the pursuit of Dion's foreign soldiers, who had just then 
wounded him, they hastened to take the pursuers: that, how- 
ever, they could meet with no such persons, but found a ra- 
zor lying under a hollow stone near the place from whence 
they haa observed him come. All these circumstances made 
strongly against him; but when his own servants gave evi- 
dence, that he went out of his house alone before day-light, 
with a razor in his hand, Dion's accusers withdrew. The peo- 
ple, by a general vote, condemned Sosis to die, and were once 
more reconciled to Dion. 

Nevertheless, their jealousy of his soldiers remained. And 
as the war was now principally carried on by sea, Philistus 
being come to the support of Dionysius, with a consideiable 
fleet from lapygia, they did not see the necessity of retaining 
in their service those Greeks who were no seamen,, and must 
depend for protection on the naval force. Their confidence in 
their own strength was likewise greatly increased by an ad- 
vantage they had gained at sea against Philistus, whom they 
used in a very barbarous manner. Ephorus relates, that, after 
his ship was taken, he slew himself. But Timonides, who at- 
tended Dion from the beginning of the war, writing to Speu- 
•ippus the philosopher, gives the story thus • — Philistus' g|uleY 
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having run aground, he wais taken prisoner alive; and, afbeir 
beings disarmed and stripped , was exposed naked, though an 
old man, to every kind of insult They afterwards cut off his 
head, and ordered their children to drag his body through the 
Achradina, and threw it into the quarry. Timaeus represents 
the indignity offered his remains to be still greater. The boys, 
he says, tied a rope about his lame leg, ana so dragged him 
Uirough the city — the Syracusans, in the mean while, msultins 
over his carcase, when they saw him tied by the leff, who had 
said, — ^^ It would ill become Dionysius to fly from nis throne 
by the swiftness of his horse, which he ought never to quit till 
he was dragged from it by the heels.'' Philistus, however, 
tells us, that this was not said to Dionysius by himself, but 
by another. It is plain, at the same time, that Timaeus takes 
every occasion, from Philistus' known adherence to arbitrary 
power, to load him with the keenest reproaches. Those whom 
ne injured are in some degree excusable, if, in their resent- 
ment, they treated him with indignities after death. But 
wherefore should his biographers, whom he never injured, and 
who have had the benefit of his works ; — ^wherefore should 
they exhibit him, with all the exaggerations of scurrilitv, in 
those scenes of distress to which fortune sometimes reduces 
the best of men ? On the other hand, Ephorus is no less ex- 
travagant in his encomiums on Philistus. He knows well how 
to throw into shades the foibles of the human character, and 
to give an air of plausibility to the most indefensible conduct; 
but, with all his eloquence, with all his art, he cannot rescue 
Philistus from the imputation of being the most strenuous as- 
sertor of arbitrary power — of being the fondest follower and 
admirer of the luxury, the magnificence, the alliance of tyrants. 
Upon the whole, he who neither defends the principles of 
Philistus, nor insults over his misfortunes, will best discharge 
the duty of the historian. 

After the death of Philistus, Dionysius offered to surrender 
the citadel to Dion, together with the arms, provisions, and 
soldiers, and an advance of five months' pay, on condition that 
he might be permitted to retire into Italy, and there enjoy the 
revenues of Gyata, a fruitful tract of country in the territory 
of Syracuse, reaching from the sea to the middle of the coun- 
try. Dion refusing to negociate on his own account, referred 
the ambassadors to the Syracusans; and as they expected that 
Dionysius would shortly come alive into their hands, they 
were dismissed without audience. Upon this, the tyrant, leav- 
ing his eldest son Apollocrates to defend the citadel, embarked 
with his most valuaole treasures and a few select friends, and, 
sailing with a fair wind, escaped Heraclides the admiral. 

The tyrant's escape greatly exasperated the people against 
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Henclides; and, in order to appease 4hem, he proposed by 
Hippo, one oif the orators, that there should he an ^ual divi* 
sion of lands ; allering, that equality was the first foundation 
of civil liberty ; and that poverty and slavery were synonymous 
terms. At the same time that he supported Hippo in the pro- 
motion of this scheme, he encouraged the faction against Dion, 
who opposed it . At length he prevailed with the people not 
only to pass this law, but to make a decree, that the pay of the 
foreign soldiers should be stopped,- and new commanders 
chosen, that they might no longer be subject to the severe dis 
cipline of Dion. Thus, like the patient, who, after a lingering 
sickness, makes too rash a use of the first returns of health, 
and rejects the sober and gradual regimen of his physician, 
the citizens, who had long laboured under the yoke of slavery, 
took too precipitate steps to freedom, and refused the salutary 
counsels and conduct of their deliverer. 

It was about the midst of summer, when the assembly was 
summoned for the election of new officers; and for the space 
of fifteen days there were the most dreadful thunders, ana the 
most alarming prodigies. The religious fears that these pro- 
digies excited, made these people decline the choosing of 
ofbcers. When the weather grew more serene, the orators 
again exhorted them to proceed to the business; but no sooner 
had they begun, than a draught-ox, which had neither received 
any provocation from the driver, nor could be terrified by the 
crowds and noise to which he had been accustomed, suddenly 
broke from his yoke, and running furiously into the assembly, 
drove the people in great disorder before him: from thence, 
throwing down all that stood in his way, he ran over that part 
of the city which afterwards fell into the enemy's hands. The 
Syracusans, however, regardless of these things, elected five 
and twenty officers, among whom was HeracYides. At the 
same time they privately endeavoured to draw off Dion's men; 
promising, if they would desert him, to make them citii^ens ol 
Syracuse. But the soldiers were faithful to their general, and 
placingliim in the middle of a batteilion, marched out of the 
city. They did not, on this occasion, offer any violence to 
the inhabitants, but they severely reproached them for their 
baseness and ingratitude. The smallness of their number, 
and their declining to act offensively, put the citizens on the 
view of cutting them off before they escaped out of the city; 
and with this design they fell upon their rear. Dion was here 
in a great dilemma: he was under the necessity either of fight- 
inj^ against his countrymen, or of sudering himself and his 
faithful soldiers to be cut in pieces. He, therefore, entreated 
the Syracusans to desist: he stretched forth his hands to them, 
and pointed to the citadel full of soldiers, who were happy la 
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being spectators of these dissensions amon^t tiieir enemies. 
But the torrent of the populace, agitated and driven forwards 
by the seditious breath ot the orators, was not to be stopped 
b}^ persuasion. He, therefore, commanded his men to advance 
witn shouts and clashing of arms, but not to attack them. The 
Syracusans, upon this, fled immediately throujgh the streets, 
though no one pursued them ; for Dion retreatedwith his men 
into the territories of the Leontines. 

The very women laughed at the new ofl&cers for this cow- 
ardly flight; and the latter, to recover their reputation, order- 
ed tne citizens to arms, pursued Dion, and came up with him 
as he was passing a river. A skirmish began between the ca- 
valry 'y. but when they found Dion no longer disposed to bear 
these indignities with his usual paternal patience; when they 
observed him drawing up his men for battle, with all the eager- 
ness of strong resentment, they once more turned their backs, 
and, with the loss of some few men, fled to the city in a more 
disgraceful and more cowardly manner than before. 

The Leontines received Dion in a very honourable manner, 
gave money to his soldiers, and made them free of their city. 
They also sent messengers to Syracuse with requisitions, that 
his men might hav&justice done them, and receive their pay. 
The Syracusans, in return, sent other messengers, with im- 
pcfftchments against Dion : but when the matter was debated 
at Leontium, m full assembly of the allies, they evidently ap- 
peared to be in fault. They refused, nevertheless, to stand to 
the award of this assembly ; for the recent recovery of their 
liberties had made them insolent, and the popular power was 
without control; their very commanders being no more than 
servile dependents on the multitude. 

About this time Dionysius sent a fleet under Nypsius the 
Neapolitan, with provisions and pay for the garrison in tiie 
citadel. The Syracusans overcame him, and took four of his 
ships; but they made an ill use of their success. Destitute 
of all discipline, they celebrated the victory with the most 
riotous extravagance; and at a time when they thought them- 
selves secure of taking the citadel, they lost the city. Nyp- 
sius, observing their disorder, their night-revels and debauches, 
in which their commanders, either from inclination, or through 
fear of ofiending them, were as deeply engaged as themselves, 
took advantage of this opportunity, broke through their walls, 
and exposed the city to the violence and depredation of his 
soldiers. 

The Syracusans at once perceived their folly and their mis- 
fortune : but the latter, in tneir present confusion, was not easy 
to be redressed. The soldiers made dreadful havock in the 
city: they demolished the fortifications, put the men to the 
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sword, and dr^ged the womep and children shrieking to the 
citadel. The Syracusan officers being unable to separate the 
citizens from the enemy, or to draw them up in any order, 
^ave up all for lost. In this situation, while the Achradina 
itself was in danger of being taken, they naturally turned their 
thoughts on Dion ; but none had the courage to mention a man 
whom all had injured. In this emergency a voice was heard 
from the cavalry of the allies, crying, — ^' Send for Dion and 
his Peloponnesians from Leontium.*'^ His name was no sooner 
mentioned than the people shouted for joy. With tears they 
implored that he might once'more be at their head: they re- 
membered his intrepidity in the most trying dangers: they re- 
membered the courage that he showed himself, and the con- 
fidence with which be inspired them When he led them against 
the enemy. Archonides and Telesides from the auxiliaries, 
and Hellanicud, with four more from the cavalry, were imme- 
diately despatched to Leontium, where, making the best of 
their way, they arrived in the close of the evening. They in- 
stantly threw themselves at the feet of Dion, and related, with 
tears, the deplorable condition of the Syracusans. The Leon 
tines and Peloponnesians soon -gathered about them, cdnjcc- 
turing from their haste, and the manner of their address, tha; 
their ousiness had something extraordinary in it. 

Dion immediately summoned an assembly, and the people 
being soon collected, Archonides and Hellaniciis briefly rela- 
ted the distress of the Syracusans, entreated the foreign sol- 
diers to forget the injuries they had done them, and once more 
to assist that unfortunate people, who had already suffered 
more for their ingratitude tnan even they whom they had in- 
jured would have inflicted upon them. When they had thus 
spoken, a profound silence ensued ; upon which Dion arose, 
and attempted to speak, but was prevented by his tears. His 
soldiers, who were greatly affected with their generaPs sorrow, 
entreate^d him to moderate his grief, and proceed. After he 
had recovered himself a little, he spoke to the following; pur- 
pose: — ^'^ Peloponnesians and confederates, I have cidlea you 
together, that you may consult on your respective affairs. My 
measures are taken : I cannot hesitate what to do when Syra- 
cuse is perishing. If I cannot save it, I will, at least, hasten 
thither, and fall oeneath the ruins of my country. For you, 
if you can yet persuade yourselves to assist the most unfortu- 
nate and inconsiderate of men, it may be in jrour power to 
save from destruction a city which was the work of your own 
hands.* But if your pity for the Syracusans be sacrificed to 

"" Strabo says, that Syracuse was built in the second year of the eleventh 
Olympiad, by Arcbias, one of the Heraclidse, who came from Corintb (0 
ByraoQse. 
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your resentment, may the gods reward your fidelity, your 
kindness to Dion! And remember, that as he would not de- 
sert you, when you were injured, so neither could he abandon 
his falline country !" 

He hadhardly ended, when the soldiers signified their readi- 
ness for the service by loud acclamations, and called upon him 
to march directly to Uie relief of Syracuse. The n^engers 
embraced them, and entreated the gods to shower their bless- 
ings on Dion and the Peloponnesians. When the noise sub- 
sided, Dion gave orders that the men should repair to their 
Quarters, and, after the necessary refreshments, assemble in 
uie same place completely armed, for he intended to march 
that very night 

The soldiers of Dionysius, after ravaging the city during 
the whole day, retired at night, with the loss of a few men, 
into the citadel. This small respite once more encouraged the 
demagogues of the city, who, presuming that the enemy would 
not repeat their hostilities, dissuaded the people from admit- 
ting Dion and his foreign soldiers. They advised them not 
to give up the honour of saving the city to strangers, but to 
deiend their liberty themselves. Upon this the generals sent 

^ other messengers to Dion to countermand his march; while, 
on the other hand, the cavalry, and -many of the principal 
citizens, sent their requests that he would hasten it Thus in- 
vited by one party, and rejected by another, he came forward 
but slowly: and at night the faction that opposed him set a 
guard upon the gates to prevent his entering. 

Nypsius now made a fresh sally from the citadel, with still 
greater numbers, and greater fury than before. After totally 
demolishing the remaining part of the fortification, he fell to 
ravaging the city. The slaughter was dreadful ; men, women, 
and children, fell indiscriminately by the sword: for the ob- 
ject of the enemy was not so much plunder as destruction. 
Dionysius despaired of regaining his lost empire, and, in his 
mortal hatred of the Syracusans, he determined to bury it in 
the ruins of their city. It was resolved, therefore, that before 
Dion's succours could arrive, they should destroy it the Quick- 
est way by laying it in ashes. Accordingly, they set nre to 
those parts that were at hand by brands and torches, and to 
the remoter parts by shooting flaming arrows. The citizens, 
in the utmost consternation, fled every where before them. 
Those who, to avoid the fire, had fled from their houses, were 
put to the sword in the streets; and they who sought for re- 
fuge in their houses were again driven out by the flames: many 

" were burnt to death, and many perished beneaib the ruins of 
the houses. 
This terrible distress, by universal consent, opened the gates 
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for Dion. After being informed that the eneniy had retreated 
into the citadel, he had made no great baste. But early in the 
morning some horsemen carried nim the news of a iresh as* 
sault. These were followed by some, even of those who had 
recently opposed his coming, but who now implored hini to 
fly to their relief. As the conflagration and destruction in- 
crfiased, Heraclides despatched his brother, and after him his 
uncle Theodotes, to entreat the assistance of Dion; for they 
were now no longer in a capacity of opposing the enemy; he 
was wounded himself, and great part of the city was laid in 
ashes. 

When Dion received this news, he was about sixty furlongs 
from the city. After he had acquainted his soldiers with the 
dreadful exigency, and exhorted them to behave with resolu- 
tion, they no longer marched, but ran; and in their way they 
were met by numbers, who entreated them, if possible, to go 
still faster. By the eager and vigorous speed of the soldiers^ 
Dion quickly arrived at the city ; and entering by the part 
called Hecatompedon, he ordered his light troops immediately 
to charge the enemy, that the Syracusans might take courage 
at the sight of them. In the mean while he drew up his heavy- 
armed men, with such x)f the citizens as had joined him, and 
divided them into several small bodies, of greater depth than 
breadth, that he might intimidate the enemy, by attacking 
them in several quarters at once. He advancea to the engage-* 
ment at the head of his men, amidst a confused noise of shouts, 
plaudits, prayers, and vows, which the Syracusans offered up 
for their deliverer, their tutelary deity ; for so they termed him 
now; and his foreign soldiers they called their brethren and 
fellow-citizens. At this time, perhaps, there was not one 
wretch so selfishly fond of life, that he did not l\old Dion's 
safety dearer than his own, or that of his fellow-citizens, — 
while they saw him advancing first in the front of danger, 
through blood Und fire, and over heaps of the slain. 

There was, indeed, something terrible in the appearance of 
the enemy, who, animated by rage and despair, nad posted 
themselves in the ruins of the ramparts, so that it was ex- 
tremely dangerous and difficult to approach them. But the 
apprehension of fire discouraged Dion's men the most;, and 
distressed them in their marcn. They were surrounded by 
flames that raged on every side ; and while they walked over 
burning ruins, through clouds of ashes and smoke, they vere 
every moment in danger of being buried beneath the fall of 
half-consumed buildings. In all these difficulties they took 
infinite pains to keep close together, and maintain their ranks. 
When they ca^me up to the enemy, a few only could engage at 
a time, on account of the narrowness and inequality ol "^.V^^ 






ground. They fought, howeyer, with ^reat bmrery, aod, en 
eounised by; tne acclamations of the citizens,^ at length they 
xoutea Nypfuusy and most of his men escaped into the citadel, 
which was near at hand. Such of them as were dispersed,- 
iMid could not get in, were pursued, and |>ut to the sword. 
The present deplorable state of the city aflRfrded neither time 
QOr propriety ^or that joy, and those congratulations, which 
usually follow victory. All were busy in saving the remains 
of the conflagrations; and, though they laboured hard during 
tbe whole night, it was with great difficulty the fire was extin- 
guished. 

Not one orator of the popular faction durst any loneer re- 
main in the cit^- By their flight they at once confessed their 
fcpilt, and avoided punishment Heraelides, however, and 
Theodotes, surrendered themselves to Dion.. They acknow- 
ledged Uieir error, and* eotreated that he would not imitate 
themjn the cruel treatment they had shown, him. They for- 
got not to add how much it would be for his honour, who was 
unequalled in other virtues, to restrain his resentments, and^ 
by forgiving, the ungrateful, to testify that superiority of spirit 
for which they had contended with him. His friends, how- 
ever, advised him by no means to pardon these factious and 
invidious men, but to give them up to his soldiers, and to rid 
the commonwealth of the ambition of demagogues, no less 
destructive than that of tyrants. Dion, on the other hand, 
endeavoured to mitigate their resentments: — ^^* Other gene- 
rals," said he," employ themselves chiefly in military studies; 
but, by being long conversant in the Academy, I have learned 
to subdue my passions, and to restrain the impulses of en 
mity and anger. To prove that I have really gained such a 
victory over myself, it is not sufficient merely to be kind to 
men of virtoe, but to be indulgent and reconcileable to the in- 
jurious. If I have excelled Heraclides in military and poll 
tical abilities, I am resolved not to be inferior to him in .jus- 
tice and clemency; since, to have the advantage in those, is 
the first degree of excellence. The honours ot conquest are 
never wholly our own; for though the conqueror may stand 
unrivalled, fortune will claim her share in his success; He- 
raclides may be treacherous, invidious, and malicious; but 
must Dion, therefore, sully his elories by the indulgence of 
resentment? The laws, indeed, allow the revenge of an injury 
to be more justifiable than the commission of it; but ooth 
proceed origmally from the infirmity of human nature Be- 
sides, there is hardly any malignity so inveterate, that it may 
not be overcome by kindness, and softened by repeated fa- 
vours^" Agreeably to these sentiments, Dion ptutbned He« 
raclides, and dismissed him. 
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His first object w'as to repair the wall^ which he had fofw 
merly erected around the citadel; and, for this purpose, he 
ordered each of the citizens to furnish a palisado, and bringJt 
to the works. When they had done this, he sent them to tneur 
repose, and employed his own men the whole night in drawing 
a line of circumvallation around the citadel, which both the 
enemy and the citizens were astonished to find completed m 
the morning. 

After the dead were buried, and the prisoners, to the amount 
of two thousand, ransomed, he summoned an assembly. H^ 
raclides moved, that Dion should be declared commander-in- 
chie^ both at sea and land. This motion was approved by the 
nobility, and the coiYimons were desired to confirm it; but the 
sailors and artificers opposed it in a most tumultuous manner. 
They were unwilling that Heraclides should lose his com- 
mand at sea; for though they had no good opinion of his 
principles, they knew that he would be more indulgent than 
Dion, and more ready to gratify their inclinations. Dion. 
therefore, gave up his point, and agreed that Heraclides should 
continue admiral. But when the equal distribution of lands 
was moved for, he opposed it, and repealed all the decrees 
which had formerly passed on that measure, by which means 
he- once more incurred the displeasure of the people. Hera- 
clides again made his advantage of this, and narangued the 
soldiers and sailors at Messana, accusing Dion of a design to 
make himself absolute. At the same tmie, he privately cor- 
responded with Dionysius by means of Fharax, a Spartan. 
When the nobility got intelligence of this, there was a sedi- 
tion in the army, ana the city was greatly distressed by want 
of provisions. Dion was now at a loss what measures to pur- 
sue; and all his friends condemned him for strengthening the 
hands of so perverse and invidious a wretch as Heraclides. 

Pharax was encamped at Neopolis, in the territory of Agri- 
eentum; and Dion drew out the Syracusans, but not with an 
intent to engage him till he found a convenient opportunity. 
This gave, Heraclides and his seamen an occasion or exclaim- 
ing that he delayed fighting only that he might the longer con- 
tinue in command, fie was forced to action, therefore, con- 
trary to his inclinations, and was beaten. His loss, indeed, 
was small, and his defeat was owing more to a misunderstand- 
ing in his own army, than to the superior courage of the ene- 
my: he^ therefore, resolved to renew the engagement; and, 
after animating and encouraging his men to redeem their lost 
credit, he drew them up in form of battle. In the evening, 
however, he received intelligence that Heraclides was sailing 
for Syracuse, with an intent to possess himself of the city, 
and to shut him out Upon this he made a draught oC tl&fc 
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bravest and most aetlye of' the cayalrjr, and rode with soeh ex 
pedition, that he reached the city by nine in the morning, after 
a inarch of seyen hundred furlongs. Heraclides, though he 
nsade all the sail he could^was too late; and he^ therefore, 
tacked about, and stood out to sea. While he was undeter- 
mined what course to steer, he met G^esilus the Sps^n. who 
informed him that he ^was sent to command in chief in Sicily, 
as Gylippus had done before. Heraclides immediately ac- 
cepted him, and boasted to his allies that he had found, in this 
Spartan, an antidote to the power of Dion. At the same time, 
he sent a herald to Syracuse, ordering the citizens to receive 
Gaesilus for their eeneral. Dion answered, that the Sy racusans 
had already a sufficient number of generals; and that, if it 
were necessary for them to have a Spartan, he was himself a 
citizen of Sparta. 

G^esilos haying now no hopes of the command, waited upon 
Dion, and, by his mediation, reconciled him to Heraclides, 
This reconciliation was confirmed by the most solemn oaths; 
and Gaesilus himself was guarantee of the treaty, and under- 
took to punish Heraclides m case of any future breach of feith. 
The Syracusans, upon this, discharged their nayy, as ^ey 
found no advantages from it equal* to the expense of keep- 
ing it on foot, and to those inconveniences it brought upon 
them by being a continual source of seditions. At me same 
time, they continued the> siege, and invested the city with an- 
other wall. As the besieged were cut oflF from further sup- 
plies, when provisions failed, the soldiers began to mutiny; 
8o that Apoliocrates found himself un^er a necessity of com- 
ing to terms with Dion, and offered to deliver up the citadel to 
him, with all the arms and stores, on condition that he might 
have five galleys, and be permitted to retire in safety with his 
mother and sisters. Dion granted his request; and wiUi these 
he sailed to Dionysius. He was- no sooner under sail, thap 
the whole city of Syracuse assembled to behold the joyful 
sight Their hearts were so full of this interesting event, that 
they even expressed their anger against those who were ab- 
sent, and could not be witnesses with what glory the sun that 
day rose upon Syracuse, delivered at last from the chains of 
slavery. As this flight of Pionysius was one of the most me- 
morable vicissitudes of fortune that is recorded in history, 
and as no tyranny was ever more effectually established than 
his, how great must their joy and their self-complacency have 
been, after they had destroyed it by such inconsiderable means! 

\Y^en Apoliocrates was gone, and Dion went to take pos* 
session of the citadel, the women could not wait till he enter- 
ed, but ran to meet him at the gate. Aristomache came first, 
leading Dion's son ; and Arete followed her ir. tears, fearful 
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and apprehensive of meeting her husband^after she had been 
so long in the possession of another. Dion first embraced his 
sister^then his son; after which Aristomache presented Arete 
to him, with this address: — ^^^ Your banishment, Dion, made us 
all equally miserable. Your return and your success have 
made us all happy, except her whom I had the misfortune to 
see, by cruel compulsion, given to another while you were yet 
alive. We are now entirely in your disposal; but how will 
you determine concerning' this unhappy woman? And how 
must she salute you ? — as her uncle, or as her husband ?" Dion 
was afiected by this tender intercession, and wept He em- 
braced Arete with great affection, put his son into her hands, 
and desired her to retire to his own house, where he purposed 
to reside; for the city he immediately delivered up to the 
Syracusans. 

All thincs had now succeeded to his wish; but he by no 
means sougnt to reap the first advantages of his good fortune. 
His first object was to gratify his friends, to reward his allies, 
and to give his fellow-citizens and foreign soldiers proper 
marks of his favour, in which his munificence even exceeaed 
his abilities. As to himself, he lived in a plain and frugd man- 
ner, which, on this occasion in particular, w^as universally ad- 
mired. For while the fame of his actions, and the reputation 
of his valour, was spread through Sicily and Greece, he seem- 
ed rather to live with Plato in the sparing simplicity of the 
Academic life, than atoong soldiers, who look upon every spe- 
cies of luxury as a compensation for the toils and dangers of 
war, , Thougn Plato himself wrote to him, that the eyes of 
the whole world were upon him, he seems not to have carried 
his attentions beyond one particular part of one city, the Aca- 
demy. His judges in that society, he knew, would not so 
much regard the greatness of his performances, his courage, 
or his victories, as that temper of mind with which he bore 

Erosjjerity, and that moderation with which he sustained his 
appier fortunes. He did not in the least relax the severity 
of his manners; he kept the same reserve to the people, 
though condescension was at this time politically necessary; 
and uiough Plato, as we have already observed, had expostu- 
lated with him on this account,and told him,that austeritvu}(iM 
the companion of solitude. He had certainly a natural anti- 
pathy to complaisance ; and he had moreover a design, by his 
own e;Kample, to reform the manners of theSyracusans, which 
were become vain, dissolute, and immodest Heraclides once 
more began to oppose him. Dion sent for him to attend at 
the council; and he made answer, that he would not attend 
in any other capacity than as a private citizen at a public as- 
sembly. Soon after this he impeached Dion of declining to 



demolish the citadel, and of preventing the people from open- 
ing the tomb of Dionysius, and dragging out the bodjr*^ He 
accused him likewise of sending for counsellors and ministers 
to CorinUi, in cont^npt of his Tellow-citizens: and it is true, 
that he had engs^d some Corinthians to assist him in settling 
liis plan of government His intention was to restrain the 
unlimited power of the popular administration, (which ean- 
Qot properly be called a government, but, as Plato terms it, a 
warehouse of governments^)* and to establish the constitii^ 
tion on the Lacedaemonian and Cretan plan. This was a mix- 
ture of the regal and popular governments, or rather an aris- 
tocracy. Dion knew that the Corinthians were governed 
chiefly by the nobility, and that the influence of the pe<^le 
rather interfered. Hfe foresaw that Heradides wouMbe ixo 
inconsiderable impediment to his scheme. He knew him to 
be factious, turbulent, and inconstant; and he, therefore, ^ve 
him up to those who advised to kill him, though he had b^ore 
saved nim out of their hands. Accordingly, they broke into 
his house, and murdered him. His death was, at first, reh 
sented by the citizens; but when Dion jgave htm a mi^ifi- 
eent funeral, attended the dead body with his soldiers, and 
pronounced an oration to the people, their resentment went 
ofil Indeed, they were sensible that the city would never be 
at peace whilst tne competitions of Dion and Heraclides sub- 
sisted. 

Dion had a friend named Callippus, an Athenian, with whom 
he first became acquainted, not on account of his literary merit, 
but, according to Plato, because he happened to be introduced 
by him to some religious mysteries, * He had always attended 
him in the army, and was in great esteem. He was the first 
of his friends who marched ^ong with him into Syracuse, 
with a garland on his head, and he had distinguished himseli 
in every action. This man finding that Dion's chief friends 
had fallen in the war; that, since tne death of Heraclides, the 
popular party was without a- leader, and that he himself stood 
m great favour with tiie army, formed an execrable design 
against the life of his benefactor. His object was certainly the 
supreme command in Sicily, though some say he was bribed 
to it with twenty talents. For this purpose, ne drew several 
of the soldiers into a conspiracy against Dion, and his plot was 
conducted in a most artful manner. He constantly informed 
Dion of what he heard, or pretended to hear, said against him 
in the army. By this means, he obtained such confidence, that 
he was allowed to converse privately with whom he thoujght 
proper, and to speak with the utmost freedom against Dion, 

* Repub. 1. yiiL 
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that he might discover his secret enemies. Thus, in a short 
time, he drew about him all the seditious and discontented 
citizens; and if any one of difierent principles informed Dion 
that his integrity nad been tried, he gave nimself no concern 
about it, as that point had already been settled with Cal- 
lippus. 

While this conspiracy was on foot, Dion had a monstrous 
and dreadful apparition. As he was meditating one evening 
alone in the portico before his house, he heard a sudden noise, 
and, turning about, perceived (for it was not yet dark) a wo* 
man of eigantic size at the end of the portico, in the form of 
one of the Furies, as thcv are represented on the theatre, 
sweeping the floor with a broom. In his terror and amaze-* 
ment, he sent for some of his friends, and, informing them of 
this prodigy, desired they would stay with him during the 
night His mind was in the utmost disorder, and he was ap* 
prehensive that, if they left him, the spectre would appear 
again ; but he saw it no more. Soon after this, his only son, 
wno Wjas now almost grown up to manhood, upon some child- 
ish displeasure, or frivolous affront, threw himself from the 
top of the house, and was killed upon the spot. 

While Dion was in this distress, Callippus was ripening the 
conspiracy; and, for this purpose, he propagated a report in 
Syracuse, that Dion, being now childless, nad determined to 
adopt Apollocrates, the son of Dionysius, who was nephew to 
his wife, and grandson to his sister. The plot, however, was 
now suspected, both by Dion, his wife, ana sister. Dion, who 
had stained his honour and tarnished his glories by the mur- 
der of Heraclides, had, as we may suppose, his anxieties on 
that account ; and he would frequently declare, that, rather 
than live, not only in fear of his enemies, but in suspicion of 
his friends, he would die a thousand deaths, and freely open 
his bosom to the assassin. 

When Callippus found the women inquisitive and suspi* 
cious, he was afraid of the consequence, and asserted, with 
tears, his own integrity, offering to give them any pledge of 
his fidelity they might desire. They required that he would 
take the great oathj the form of which is as follows: — ^The 
person who takes it, goes down into the temple of the Thes- 
mophori, where, after the performance of some religious cere- 
monies, he puts on the purple robe of Proserpine, and holdinjg 
a flaming torch in his hana, proceeds on the oath. All thit 
Callippus did without hesitation; and, to show with what con-^ 
tempt he held the goddess, he appointed the execution of his 
conspiracy on the day of her festival. Indeed, he could hardly 
think that even this would enhance his guilt, or render him 
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more obnoxious to the eoddess, when he was the H^e^ fierson 
who had before initiated Dion in her sacred mysteries. 

The conspiracy was now supported by numbers; and as 
Dion was surrounded by his friends, in the apartment where 
he usually entertained them, the conspirators inyested the 
house, some securing the doors, and others the windows. The 
assassins, who were Zacynthians, came in unarmed, in fteir 
ordinary dress. Those who remained without onade f^ the 
doors. The Zacynthians then fell upon Dion, and endeavoured 
to strangle him ; but not succeeding in this, they called for a 
sword* No one, however, durst open the door; for Dion had 
many friends about him: yet they.had, in effect, nothing to 
fear from these; for each concluded, that, by giving up Dion, 
he should consult his own safety. When they had waited 
some time, Lycon, a Syracusan, put a short sword throu^ the 
window into the hands of a Zaeynthian, who £^1 upon jDion, 
already stunned and senseless, and cut his throat, like a victim 
at the altar. Hb sister, and his wife, who was pregnant, they 
imprisoned. In this unhappy situation she fell in labour, and 
was delivered of a ^on, whom they ventured to preserve ; for 
Callippus was too much embroiled by his own affairs to attend 
to them, and Uie keepers of the prison were prevailed on to 
connive at it . 

After Dion was cut off, and Callippus had the whole govern- 
ment of Syracuse in his hands, he had the presumption to write 
to the Atnenians, whom, after the gods, he ought of all others 
to have dreaded, polluted as he was with the murder of his 
benefactor. But it has been observed, with great truth, of that 
state, that its good men are the best, and its bad men the worst 
m the world ; as the soil of Attica produces the finest honey, 
and the most fatal poisons. The success of Callippus did not 
long reproach the indulgence of the gods. He soon received 
' the punishment he deserved ; for in attempting to take Catana, 
he lost Syracuse; upon which occasion he said, that he had 
lost a city and got a cheese-grater.* Afterwards, at the siege 
of Messana, most of his men were cut off, and amount the 
rest the murderers of Dion. As he was refused admission by 
every city in Sicily, arid universally hated and despised, he 
passed into Italy, aud made himself master of Rhegium; but 
bein[^ no longer able to maintain his s($ldiers, he was slain by 
Leptines and Polyperchon with the very same sword with 
which Dion had been assassinated ; for . it was known by tiie 
size (being short, like the Spartan swords,^) and by the curious 

* But the word which s%Difies a cheese-grater in Greek is not Caiane; 
but Paiane, 
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workmanship. Thus Callippus received the punishment due 
to his crimes. 

When Aristomache and Arete were released out of prison, 
they were received by Icetes, a Syracusan, a friend of Dion's, 
who, for some time, entertained them with hospitality and good 
faith. . Afterwards, however, being prevailed on by the ene- 
mies of Dion, he put them on board a vessel, under pretence of 
sending them to the Peloponnesus; but privately ordered the 
sailors to kill them in the passage, and throw the bodies over- 
board. Others say, that they and the infant were thrown alive 
into the sea. This wretch, too, paid the forfeit of his villany ; 
for he was put to death by Timoleon; and the Syracusans, to 
revenge Dion, slew his two daughters: of which! have made 
more particular nlention in the Liife ot Timoleom 
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LIFE OF MARCUS BRUTUS 



Tbx great ancestor of Marcas Brutus was thai Juniiis Bra* 
tus, to whom Uie aneient Romans erected a stattfd of brass, 
and placed it in the Cq>itol among their kings. He was re- 
presented with a drawn sword in nis hand, to simify tiie spirit 
and firmness with which be vanquished the Tarquins; out, 
hard-tempered like the steel of which that sward was com- 
pos^dy and in no degree humanized by educiaitioh, the same 
obdurate severi^ which impelled him against the ^rant^ shut 
up his natural affection from his children, when be found those 
children conspiring for the support of tyranny. On the con- 
trary, that Brutus, whose life we are now writihs, had all the 
advantages that arise from the cultivation of phiRisophy. To 
his spirit, which was naturally sedate and mild, he gave vigour 
and activity by constant appbcation. Upon the whole, he was 
happily formed to virtue, DOth by nature and education. Even 
the partisans of Caesar ascribed to him every thin^ that bad 
the appearance of honour or generosity in the conspiracy, and 
all that was of a contrary complexion they laid to the charge 
of Cassius; who was, indeed, the friend and relation of Bru- 
tus, but by no means resembled him in the simplicity of his 
manners. It is universally allowed, that his mother SeVvilia 
was descended from Servilius Ahala, who, when Spurius Mae- 
lius seditiously aspired to the monarchy, went up to him in 
the forum^ under a pretence of business, and, as Maelius in- 
clined his head to hear what he would say, stabbed him with 
a dagger, which he had concealed for the purpose.* But the 
partisans of Caesar would not allow that he was descended 
from Junius Brutus, whose family, they said, was extinct with 
his two sons.t Marcus Brutus, according to them, was a ple- 
beian, descended from one Brutus, a steward, of mean extrac- 
tion ; and that the family had -but lately risen to any dignity 
in the state. On the contrary, Posidonius, the philosopher, 
agrees with those historians who say, that Junius Brutus had 
a third son, who was an infant when his brothers were put to 
death, and that Marcus Brutus was descended from him. He 

'*' Livy, and other historians, relate this affair differently. Some of them say 
confidenuy, that Servilius, who "Was then general of the horse, put MseUus to 
death by oraer of Cincinnatus the dictator. 

t Of this number is Dionysius of Halicamassus. 



farther tells us, that there were several illustrious persons of 
that family in his time, with whom he was well acquainted, 
and who very much resembled the statue of Junius Brutus.* 

Cato the philosopher was brother to Servilia, the mother of 
Brutus, who greatly admired and imitated the virtues of his 
uncle, and married his daughter Porcia. 

Brutus was acquainted with all the sects of the Greek phi-- 
losophers, and understood their doctrines; but the Platonists 
stood highest in his esteem. He had no sreat opinion either 
of the new or of the middle Academy; but applied himself 
wholly to the studies of the ancient. Antiochus of Ascalon 
was, therefore, his favourite; and he entertained his brother 
Ariston in his own house-^a man, who, though inferior to 
some of the philosophers in learning, was equal to the first of 
them in modesty, prudence, and gentieness of manners. Em- 
pylus, who likewise lived with Brutus, as we find in his own 
epistles, and in those pf his friends, was an orator, and left a 
snort, but a well- written narrative of the death of Caesar, en- 
titled Brutus, 

Brutus spoke with great ability in Latin, both in the field 
and at the oar. In Greek he affected the sententious and la- 
conic way. There are several instances of this in his epistles. 
Thus, in the beginning of the war, he wrote to the Pergame- 
nians: — ^'^I hear you have given money to Dolabella. It you 
gave it willingly, you must own you injured me; if unwilling- 
ly, show it by giving willingly to me.'^ Thus, on another oc- 
casion, to the Samiansrr^" Your deliberations are tedious; 
Sour actions slow: what, think you, will be the consequence?" 
f the Patareans thus: — "The Xanthians rejected my kind- 
ness, and desperately made their country their grave. The 
Patareans confided in me, and retained their liberty. It is in 
your own choice to imitate the prudence of the Patareans, or 
to suffer the fate of the Xanthians." And such is the style of 
his most remarkable letters. 

. While he was yet very young, he accompanied Cato to Cy- 
prus, in the expedition against Ptolemy. After Ptolemy had 
killed himself, Cato being detained by business in the isle of 
Rhodes, sent Caninius to secure the king's treasure; but, 
suspecting his fidelity, he wrote to Brutus to sail immediately 
to Uyprus from Pamphylia; where, after a fit of sickness, he 
staid u)r the re-establishment of his health. He obeyed the 
order with reluctance, both out of respect to Caninius, who 
was superseded with disgrace, and because he thought the em- 

* There were several distinguished persons of this fiunihrm the year of 
Rome 558 : some of whom opposed the abrogation of the Oppian law« and 
were besieged by the Roman women in their bouses.— Zioy, 1. xxxiT. ; Vol 
JUax. 1. ix. 
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plojrment illiberal^ and by* no means proper for a jfoung man 
who was in pursuit of philosophy. Nevertheless, he executed 
the commission with such diligence, that he had the approbal 
tion of Gato; and. haying turned the effects of Ptolemy iitlfr < 
ready money, he Drought the greatest part of it to Rome* 

When Rome was diyided into two factions, and Pompevaniil 
Caesar were in arms against each other, it was ^nerady b6- 
lieyed that Brutus would join Caesar, necause his fath^ Ihad 
been put to death by Pompey. Howeyer, he thought it his 
duty to sacrifice his resentments to the interest of his country; 
and, judging Pompey's to be the better cause, he joined his 
party ; though before, he would not eyen salute Pompey when' 
tie met him; esteeming^ it a crime to have any conyersation 
with the murderer of his father. He now looked upon him 
as the head of the commonwealth ; and, therefore, listing un* 
der his banner, he sailed for Sicily in Quality of lieutenant to 
Sestius, who was goyemor of the island. There, howeyer, he 
found no opportunity to distingiiish himself; and, being in- 
formed that JPo'mpey and Caesar were encamped near each 
other, and preparing for that battle on which the whole, em- 
pire depended, he went yoluntarilj into Macedonia, to haye 
nis share in the danger. Pompey, it is said, was so much 8ur« 
prised and pleased with his coming, that he rose to embrace 
nim in the presence of his guards, and treated him with as 
much i:espect as if he had been his superior. During the time 
that he was in camp, those hours that he did not spend witfi 
Pompey, he employed in reading and study: and thus he pass- 
ed the day before the battle of Fharsalia. It was the middle 
of summer; the heats were intense, the marshy situation of 
the camp disagreeable, and his tent-bearers were long in 
coming. Neyertheless, though extremely harassed and fa- 
tigued, he did not anoint himself till noon ; and then, taking 
a morsel of b^ead, while others were at rest, or musing on the 
eyent of the ensuing day, he employed himself till the eyening 
in writing an epitome of Polybius. 

Caesar, it is said, had so high an esteem for him, that he or- 
dered his officers by all means to saye him if he would sur- 
render himself, and, if he refused^ to let him escape with his 
life. Some haye placed this kindness to the account of Ser- 
yilia, the mother of Brutus, with whom Caesar had connec- 
tions of a tender nature in the early part of his life.* Be« 

* These cotuiectioDs were well known. Crosar made ber a present, oil a 
certain occasion, of a pearl which cost him near 50,000/. In the cinl wars be 
assigned to her a confiscated estate for a mere trifle ; and when the peqpio 
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sid^s, as this amour was in full blow about the time when 
Brutus was born, CsBsar had some reason to believe he might 
be his son. The intrigue was notorious. When the senate 
was debating on the dangerous conspiracy of Catiline, Cato 
and Csesar, who took different sides of the question, happened 
to sit near each other. In the midst of the business, a note 
was brought to Caesar from without, which he read silently to 
himself. Cato hereupon loudly accused Caesar of receiving 
letters from the enemies of the commonwealth; and Caesar, 
finding that it had occasioned a disturbance in the senate, de- 
livered the note to Cato as he had received it Cato, when he 
found it to be nothing but a lewd letter from his own sister 
Servilia, threw it baclc again to Caesar: — ^^ Take it, you sot," 
said he, and went on with the public business. 

After the battle of Pharsalia, when Pompey was fled to- 
wards the sea, and Caesar was storming the camp, Brutus es- 
caped through one of the gates, and fled into a watery marsh, 
wnere he hid himself amongst the reeds. From thence he 
ventured out in the night, and got safe to Larissa. From La- 
rissa he wrote to Caesar, who expressed the greatest pleasure 
in hearing of his safety, sent for him, and entertained him 
amongst the first of his friends. When no one could give ac- 
count which way Pompey was fled, Caesar walked for some 
time alone with Brutus to consult his opinion; and finding 
that it was for Egypt, he rejected the opinion of the rest, and 
directed his march for that country. Pompey had, indeed, 
taken the route of Egypt, as Brutus conjectured; but he had 
already met his fate. 

Brutus had so much influence with Caesar that he reconciled 
him to his friend Cassius ; and when he spoke in behalf of the 
king of Africa, though there were many impeachments against 
-him, he obtained for him a great part of his Kingdom.* When 
he first began to speak on this occasion, Caesar said, — ^ I know 
not what uiis young man intends, but whatever it is, he in- 
tends it strongly." His mind was steady, and not easily 
moved by entreaties. His principles were reason, and honour, 
and virtue; and the ends to which these directed him he pro- 
secuted with so much vigour that he seldom failed of success. 
No flattery could induce higi to attend to unjust petitions; 
and though that ductilitj of mind which may be wrought upon 
by the impudence of importunity, is by some called good- 
nature, he considered it as the greatest disgtace. He used to 
say, that he suspected those who could refuse no favours, had 
not very honestly employed the flower of their youth. 

* Plutarch must here be mistaken It was DeVotanis, and not the king of 
Africa, that Brutus pleaded for. 
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Caesar, previously to his expedition into Africa against Cato 
and Scipio, appointed Brutus to the government of Gallia 
Cisalpina; and this was very fortunate tor that particular pro- 
vince: for while the inhabitants of other provinces were op- 
pressed and treated like slaves, by the violence and rapacity of 
their governors, Brutus behaved with so much kindness to the 
people under his jurisdiction, that they were in some measure 
indemnified for their former sufferings. Yet he ascribed every 
thing to the goodness of Csesar; and it was no small gratifica- 
tion \o the latter to find, on his return through Italy, not only 
Brutus himself, but all the cities under his command, ready 
to attend his progress, and industrious to do him honour. 

As there were several praetorships vacant, it was the general 
opinion, that the chief of them, which is the praetorship of the 
city, would be conferred either on Brutus or on Cassius. Some 
say that this competition heightened the variance that had al- 
ready taken place between Brutus and Cassius; for there was 
a misunderstanding between them, though Cassius was allied 
to Brutus by marrying his sister Junia* Others say that this 
competition was a political manoeuvre of Caesar's, who had en- 
couraged it by favouring both their hopes in private. Be that 
as it may, Brutus had little more than the reputation of his 
virtue to set against the gallant actions performed by Cassius 
in the Parthian war. Caesar weighed the merits of each ; and, 
after consulting with his friends,- — ^'^Cassius," he said, " has 
the better title to it, notwithstanding Brutus must have the 
first praetorship*'' Another praetorship was, therefore, given 
to Cassius; but he was not so much obliged by this, as of- 
fended by the loss of the first JBrutus had, or at least might 
have had, equal influence with Caesar in every thing else; lie 
might have stood the first in authority and interest, but he was 
drawn off by Cassius' party. Not that he was perfectly reeon- 
ciled to Cassius since the competition for the praetorial ap- 
pointments; but he listened to his friends, who were perpetu- 
ally advising him not to be soothed or cajoled by Caesar, but 
to reject the civilities of a tyrant, whose object was not to re- 
ward, but to disarm his virtue. On the other hand, Caesar had 
his suspicions, and Brutus his accusers; yet the former thought 
he had less to fear from his spirit, his authority, and his con- 
nections, than he had to hope from his honesty. When he was 
told that Antony and Dolaoella had some dangerous conspi- 
racy on foot, — '^ It is not," said he, " the sleek and fat men that 
I fear, but the pale and the lean;" meaning Brutus and Cassius. 
Afterwards, when he was advised to beware of Brutus, he laid 
his hand upon his breast, and said, — '^ Do not you think, then, 
that Prutus will wait till I have done with this poor body?" 
as if he thought Brutus the only proper person to succeed him 
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m his immense power. Indeed^ it is esitremely probable that 
Brutus would have been the first man in Rome, could he have 
had patience awhile to be the second, and have waited till time 
had wasted th** power of Caesar, and dimmed the lustre of his 
great actions. But Cassius, a man of violent passions, and an 
enemy to Caesar, rather from personal than political hatred, 
still urged him asainst the dictator. It was universally said, 
that Brutus hated the imperial power, and that Cassius hated 
the emperor. Cassius, indeed, pretended that Caesar had in- 
jured him. He complained that the lions which he had pro-^ 
cured when he was nominated aedile, and which he had sent 
to Megara, Caesar had taken, and converted to his own use, 
having found them there when that city was taken by Calanus. 
Those lions, it is said, were verv fatal to the inhabitants; for, 
as soon as their citv was taken, they opened their dens and un- 
chained them in the streets, that they might stop the irruption 
of the enemy; but, instead of that^ they fell upon the citizens, 
and tore them in such a manner that their very enemies were 
struck with horror. Some say that this was the principal mo- 
tive with Cassius for conspiring against Caesar; but they were 
strangely mistaken. Cassius had a natural aversion to the 
whole race of tyrants, which hie showed, even when he was at 
school with Faustus the son of Sjlla. When Faustus was 
boasting among the boys of the unlimited power of his father, 
Cassius rose and stj^uck him on the face.' The friends and tu- 
tors of Faustus Would have taken upon themselves to punish 
the insult; but Pompey prevented it, and sending for the boys, 
examined them himself. Upon which Cassius said, — ^^*Come 
tlon^, Faustus ! repeat, if you dare, before Pompey, the ex- 
pressicns which provoked me, that I may punish you in the 
same manner." Such was the disposition of Cassius. 

But Brutus was animated to this undertaking by the per^ 
tutsMDS of his friends, by private intimations and anonymous 
letters. Under the statue of his ancestor, who destroyed the 
Tarquins, was placed a paper with these words:— =-0 that we 
had a Brutus now! O that Brutus were now alive f His own 
tribunal, on which he sat as praetor, was continually filled with 
such inscriptions as these: — Brutus ^ thou steepest! thou art 
not a true Brutus! The sycophants of Caesar were the occa- 
sion of this; for, amongst other invidious distinctions whieh 
they paid him, they crowned his statues by night, that the peo- 
ple might salute him king, instead of dictator. However, it 
nad a contrary effect, as I nave shown more at large -in the life 
of Caesar. 

When Cassius solicited his friends to en^ge in the conspi- 
racy, Uiey all consented on condition that Brutus would taxe 
the lead. They concluded that it was not strength of h«.ivd%^X 
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resolution that Qiey wanted, but the countenance of a man o' 
reputation, to preside at this sacrifice, and to justify the deed 
They were sensible that, without him, they should neither pro- 
ceed with spirit, nor escape suspicion ^en they had effected 
their purpose. The world, they knew, would conclude, that 
if the action had been honourable, Brutus would not hare re- 
fused to engage in it. Cassius having considered these things, 
determined to pay Brutus the first visit alter the quarrel that 
had been between them; and as soon as the compliments of 
reconciliation were over, he asked him, — ^Whether he in- 
tended to be in the senate on the calends of March; for it was 
reported," he said, " that Caesar's friends designed to move 
that he should be declared king?" Brutus answered, — ^^ He 
should not be there;" and Cassius replied, — ^*But what if 
they should send for us?" " It would then," said Brutus, 
** be my duty, not only to speak against it, but to sacrifice my 
life for the liberties of Rome." Cassius, encouraged by this 
proceeded, — *^ But what Roman will bear to see you die? Do 
not you know yourself, Brutus? Think you that those in- 
scriptions you found on your tribunal were placed there by 
weavers and victuallers, and not by the first men in Rome? 
From othei: prsetors they look for presents, and shows, and 
gladiators ; but from you they expect the abolition of tyranny, 
as a debt which your family has entailed upon you. They 
are ready to sufier every thing on your Recount, if you are 
really what you ought, and what they expect you to be." Af- 
ter this he embraced Brutus, and, being perfectly reconciled, 
they retired to their respective friends. 

In Pompey's party there was one Quintus Ligarius, whom 
Caesar had pardoned, though he had borne arms against him. 
This man, less grateful for the pardon he had received, than 
offended with the power which made him stand in need of it, 
hated Caesar, but was the intimate friend of Brutus. The lat- 
ter one day visited him, and finding him not well, said, — ^^ O 
Ligarius! what a time is this to be sick?" Upon which he 
raised himself on his elbow, and, taking Brutus by the hand, 
answered,—" If Brutus has any design worthy of himself, Li- 
garius is well." , They now tried the inclinations of all they 
could trust, and took into the conspiracy not only their fami- 
liar friends, but such as they knew to be brave, and above the 
fear of death. For this reason, though they had the greatest 
regard for Cicero, and the utmost confidence in his principles 
as a republican, they concealed the conspiracy from him, lest 
his natural timidity, and the weariness of age, should retard 
those measures which required the most resolute despatch. 
. Brutus likewise thought proper to leave his friends, Stati 
JJus and Favonius, the foWowers oi C^\ft, o\x\. ^S, >^^ ^"^itv^^vrac v 
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He had tried their sentiments, under the colour of a philoso- 
phical dispute; in which Favohius observed, that the worst 
absolute ffovernment was preferable to a civil war: and Stati- 
lius added, that it became no wise man to expose himself to 
fear and danger, on account of the faults and follies of others. 
But Labeo, who was present, contradicted both. And Bnitua^ 
though he was then silent, as if the dispute had been difficult 
to determine, afterwards communicated the design to Labeo, 
who readily concurred in it. It was then agreed to gain over 
the other Brutus, surnamed Albinus, who, though not distin- 
guished by his personal courage, was of consequence, on ac- 
count of the great number of gladiators he bred for the public 
shows, and the entire confidence that Caesar placed in him. To 
the solicitations of Cassius and Labeo he made no answer: but 
when he came privately to BrutOs, and found that he was at 
the head of the conspiracy, he made no scruple of joining them. 
The name of Brutus drew in many more of the most consi- 
derable persons of the state; and though they had entered into 
no oath of secrecy, they kept the design so close, that, nptwjth- 
standing the gods themselves denounced the event by a va- 
riety ofprodigies, no one would give credit to the.conspiracy» 
Brutus now felt his consequence lie heavy upon him. The 
safety of some of the greatest men in Rome depended on his 
conduct, and. he could not think of the danger they were to 
encounter without anxiety. In public, indeed, he suppressed 
his uneasiness; but at home, ana especially by night, he was 
not the same man. Sometimes he would start from his sleep; 
at others he was totally immersed in thought. From which, 
and the like circumstances, it was obvious to his wife, that he 
was revolving in his mind some difficult and dangerous enter- 
prise. Porcia, as we before obsei'ved, was the daughter of 
Cato. She was married to her cousin Brutus very young, 
though she was a widow, and had a son named- Bibulus after 
his father. There is a small tract of his still extant, called 
Memoirs of Brutus, Porcia added to the affection, of a wife 
the prudence of a woman who was not unacauainted with 
philosophy ; and she resolved not to inquire into ner husband's 
secrets before she had made the following trial of her own 
firmness: — She ordered all -her attendants out of her apart- 
ment, and with a small knife, gave herself a deep wound in 
the thigh. This occasioned a great effusion of blood, extreme 
pain, and a fever in consequence of that pain. Brutus was 
extremely afflicted for her, and as he attended her, in the 
height of her pain, she thus spoke to him : — '^ Brutus, when 
you married the daughter of Cato, you did not, I presume, 
consider her merely as a female companion, but as the \jartaec 
of your fortunes, You, indeed, Yvave gtvew x£v^ \\a t^^^s««wV> 
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repent my marriage; but what proof, either of affection or 
fidelity, can you receive from me, if I may neither share in 
youi" secret griefs, nor in your secret councils? I am sensible 
that secrecy is not the characteristic virtue of my sex : but 
surely our natural weakness may be strengthened by a vir- 
tuous education, and by honourable connections; and Porcia 
can boast that she is the daughter of Cato, and the wife of 
Brutus. Yet even in these distinctions I placed no absolute 
confidence till I tried and found that I was proof against pain/' 
When she had said this, she showed him her wound, and in- 
formed him of her motives; upon which Brutus was so struck 
with her magnanimity, that, with lifted hands, he entreated the 
gods to favour riis enterprise, and enable him to approve him- 
self worthy of Porcia. He then took every means to cure her 
wound and restore her health. 

A meeting of the senate being appointed, at which Caesar 
was expected to attend, that was thought a proper time for the 
execution of their design. For then they could not only ap- 
pear together without suspicion; but, iis some of the most 
considerable persons in the commonwealth would be present, 
they flattered themselves that, as soon as the deed was done, 
they would join in asserting the common liberty. The place, 
too, where the senate was to meet, seemed providentiafly fa- 
vourable for their purpose. It was a portico adjoining to the 
theatre; and in the midst of a saloon, furnished with benches, 
stood a statue of Pompey, which had been erected to him bj 
the commonwealth, when he adorned that part of the city with 
those buildings. Here the senate was convened on the ides 
of March; and it seemed as if some god should bring Csesar 
to this place to revenge upon him the death of Pompey. 

When the day came, Brutus went out, and took with him a 
dagger, which last circumstance was known only to his wife. 
The rest met at the house of Cassius, and conducted his son, 
who was that day to put on the toga virilis, to the forum ; from 
whence they proceeded to Pompey's portico, and waited for 
Caesar. Any one that had been privy to the design of the con- 
spirators, would here have been astonished at their calm and 
consistent firmness. Many of them were praetors, and obliged 
by their office to hear and determine causes. These they heard 
with so much calmness, and decided with so much accuracy, 
that one could not have supposed there had been any thing 
else upon their minds: and when a certain person appealed 
from the judgment of Brutus to Caesar, Brutus looking round 
on the assembly said, — Csesar neither does, nor shall hinder 
me from acting agreeably to the laws. Nevertheless they 
M^ere disturbed by many amdents. Though the day was far 
spent, still Caesar did not come, >i^\\\'5^ ^^\a\xvfe\ \i^ V\^ ^NvGot 
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and the soothsayers, on account of defects in the sacrifices. 
In the mean time a person came up to Gasca, one of the con- 
spirators, and taking him by the hand, — "You concealed 
the thing from me,^' said he, " but Brutus has told me all." 
Casca expressed his surprise; upon which the other said, 
laughing, — ^^ How came you to be so rich of a sudden as to 
stand for the aedileship." So near was the gi'eat secret being 
blown by the ambiguity of this man's discourse! At the same 
time, Popilius Laena, a senator, after saluting Brutus and Cas- 
sius in a yevy obliging manner, said, in a whisper, — "My best 
wishes are with jrou; l)ut make no delay; for it is now no se- 
cret." After saying this, he immediately went away, and left 
them in great consternation; for they concluded that every 
thing was discovered. Soon after this a messenger came run- 
ning from Brutus' house, and told him that his wife was dying. - 
Porcia had been under extreme anxiety, and in great agita- 
tions about the event. At every little noise or voice she heard, 
she started up and ran to the door, like one of the frantic 
priestesses of Bacchus, inquiring of every one that came from 
the Jbruniy what Brutus was doing. She sent messenger after 
messenger to make the same inquiries; and being un^le any 
longer to support the agitations of her mind, she, at length, 
fainted away. She had not time to retire to her chamber. As 
she sat in the middle of the house, her spirits faiied, her colour 
changed, and she lost her senses and her speech. Her women 
shrieked, the neighbours ran to their assistance, and a report 
was soon spread through the city, that Porcia was dead. 
However, by the care of those that were about her, she reco- 
vered in a little time, Brutus was ereatly distressed with the 
news, and not without reason; but his private grief gave way 
to the public concern: for it was now reported that Caesar was 
coming on a litter. The ill omen of his sacrifices had deterred 
him from entering on business of importance, and he proposed 
to defer it under a pretence of indisposition. As soon as he 
came out of the litter, Popilius Lsena, who, a little before, had 
wished Brutus success, went up, and spoke to him for a con- 
siderable time; Caesar all the while standing, and seeming very 
attentive. The conspirators not being able to hear what he 
said, suspected, from what passed between hirii and Brutus, 
that he was now making a disco^^ery of their design. This 
disconcerted them extremely, and looking upon each other, 
they agreed, by the silent language of the countenance, that 
they should not stay to be taken, but despatch themselves. 
With this intent, Cassius and some others were just about to 
draw their daggers from under their robes, when Brutus, ob* 
serving from the looks and gestures of Laensi, that he wa& ^^ 
titioning> and not accasiDgi encouTag<&d C^\\9A V] >^c^ ^^k&* 
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tvloes^-^t his countenaDce. This was the only way by which 
he could communicate his s^ntimeats, being surrounded by 
many who were strangers to the conspiracy. Lnna, after a 
little while, kissed Caesar's hand, and left him ; and it plainly 
appeared, upon the whole, that he bad been speaking about 
his own afiairs. 

The senate Was already seated, and the coospinitors got 
close about Cdssar^s chair, under pretence of iireferring a suit 
to him. Gassius turned his face to Pompey's statue, and in- 
voked it, as if it had been sensible of his-prayers. Trebonius 
kept Antony in conversation withont the court And now 
Caesar entered, and the whole senate rose to salute him. The 
conspirators cfowded around him, and sent TuUius Cimber, 
one of their number, to solicit the recall of his brother, who 
was banished. They all united in the solicitation, took hold 
of Caesar's hand, and kissed his head and his breast He re- 
jected tlieir applications, and, finding that they would not de- 
sist, at length rose from his seat in anger. Tullius, upon this, 
« laid hold of his robe, and pulled it from his shoulders. Casca, 
who stood behind, gave nim the first, thoush but a slight 
wound, with his dagger, near the shoulder. Caesar cauglit the 
handle of the dagger, and said in Latin, — ^^^ Villain iCasca! 
What dost thou mean?" Casca, in Greek, called his brother 
to his assistance. Caesar was wounded by numbers almost at 
the same instant, and looked round him for some way to es- 
cape; but when he saw the dagser of Brutus pointed against 
him, he let go Casca's hand, and, covering his head with his 
robe, resigned himself to their swords. The conspirators 
pressed so eagerly to stab him, that they wounded each other. 
Brutus, in attempting to have his share in the sacrifice, re- 
ceived a wound in his hand, and all of them were covered 
witii blood. 

Caesar thus slain, Brutus stepped forwiurd into the middle. of 
the senate-house, and, proposing to make a speech, desired the 
senators to stay. They fled, however, with the utmost preci- 

Sitation, though no one pursued ; for the conspirators had no 
esign on any life but Caesar's; and, that taken away, they in- 
vited the rest to liberty. Indeed, all but Brutus were of opi- 
nion that Antony should fall with Caesar. They considered 
him as sn insolent man, who, in' his principles, favoured mo 
narchy, and who had made himself popular in the army. 
Moreover, beside his natural disposition to despotism, he had 
at this time the consular power, and was the colleague of Cae- 
sar. BrutuS) on the other hand, alleged the injustice of such 
a measure, and suggested the possibility of Antony's change 
of principle. He mought it far from being improbable, that 
Mfter the destruction of C«a«r|«Lin»xi «o ^mouately fond oi 
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rlory should bcinspired, by an emulation, to ioin in restoring 
3ie commonwealth. Thus Antony was saved ; though, in the 

feneral consternation, he fled in the disguise of a plebeian. 
Irutus and his party betook themselves to the Capitol; and, 
showing their oloody hands and naked swords, proclaimed 
liberty to the people as they passed. At first all was lamenta- 
tion, distraction, and tumult; but, as no further violence was 
committed, the senators and tlie people recovered their appre- 
hensions, and went in a body to the conspirators in the Capi 
tol. Brutus made a popular speech, adapted to the occasion ; 
and, this being well received, tne conspirators were encouraged 
to come down into \h% forum. The rest were undistinguished ; 
but persons of the first quality attended Brutus, conducted 
him with great honour from the Capitol, and placed him in 
the rostrum. At the sight of Brutus, the populace, though 
disposed to tumult, were struck with reverence; and, when he 
began to speak, they attended with silence. It soon appeared, 
however, that it was not the action, but the man, they respect- 
ed; for when Cinna spoke, and accused Caesar, they loaded 
him with the most opprobrious language, and became so out- 
rageous, that the conspirators thought proper once more to re- 
tire into the Capitol. Brutus now expected to be besieged ; 
and, therefore, dismissed the principal people that attended 
him ; because he thought it unreasonable that they, who had 
no concern in the action, should be exposed to the danger that 
followed it Next day the senate assembled in the temple of 
Tellus; and Antony, rlalicus, and Cicero, in their respective 
speeches, persuaded and prevailed on the people to forget what 
was past. Accordingly, the conspirators were not only par- 
doned, but it was decreed that the consuls should take into 
consideration what honours and dignities were proper to be 
conferred upon them. After this uie senate broke up; and 
Antony, having sent his son as a hostage to the .Capitol, 
Brutus and his party came down, and mutual compliments 
passed between them. Cassius was invited to sup with An- 
tony, Brutus with Lepidus, and the rest were entertained by 
their respective friends. 

Early next morning, the senate assembled again, and voted 
thanks to Antony for preventing a civil war; as well as to 
Brutus and his party, for their services to the commonwealth. 
The latter had sdso provinces distributed amongst them. Crete 
was allotted to Brutus, Africa to Cassius, Asia to Trebonius, 
Bithynia to Cimber, and tha other Brutus had' that part of 
Gaul which lies upon the Po. 

Caesar's will and his funeral came next in question. An- 
tony proposed that the will should be read in public; and that 
the funeral should not be orivate, or. YiUkiooX ^c^'^^'s xsA^g^s^^- 
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cence, lest such treatment should exasperate the people. Cas* 
sius strongly opposed this ; but Brutus agreed to it: and here 
he fell into a second error. His preservation of so formida- 
ble an enemy as Antony was a mistaken thinjg ; but his giving 
up the management of Csesar's funeral to him was an irrepa- 
rable fault The publication of the will had an immediate 
tendencY to inspire the people with a passionate re^t for the 
death oi CsBsar; for he had left to each Roman citizen seven- 
ty-five drachmas, beside the public use of his gardens be- 
yond the Tiber, where now tne temple of Fortune stands. 
When the body was brought intotheybrtiw, and Antony spoke 
the usual funeral eulogium, as he perceived the people affect- 
ed by his speech, he endeavoured still more to work upon 
their passions by unfolding the bloody garment of Caesar; 
showing them in how many places it was pierced, and point- 
ing out the number of his wounds. This threw every thing 
into confusion. Some called aloud to kill the murderers; 
others, as was formerly done in the case of that seditious de- 
mago^e Clodius, snatched the benches and tables from the 
neighbouring shops, and erected a pile for the body of Caesar, 
in uie midst of consecrated places and surrounding temples. 
As soon as the pile was in flames, the people, crowding from 
all parts, snatched the half-burnt brands, and ran round the 
city to fire the houses of the conspirators; but they were on 
their guard against such an assault, and prevented the effects. 
There was a poet named Cinna, who had no concern in the 
conspiracy, but was rather a friend of Caesar's. This man 
dreamed that Caesar invited him to supper, and that, when he 
declined the invitation, he^ took him by the hand, and con- 
strained him to follow him into a dark and deep place, which 
he entered with the utmost horror. The agitation of his spirits 
threw him into a fever, which lasted the remaining part of the 
night. In the morning, however, when Caesar was to be in- 
terred, he was ashamed of absenting himself from the solem- 
nity : he, therefore, mingled with the multitude that had just 
been enraged by the speech of Antony; and, bein^ unfortu- 
nately mistaken for that Cinna, who had before inveighed 
against Caesar, he was torn to pieces. This, more than any 
thing, except Antony's change of conduct, alarmed Brutus and 
his party. They now thought it necessary to consult their 
safety, and retired to Antium* Here they sat down, with an 
intent to return as soon as the popular fury should subside ; 
and for this, considering the inconstancy of the multitude, 
they concluded that they should not have long to wait. The 
senate, moreover, was in their interest; and, though they did 
not punish the murderers of Cinna, they caused strict inquiry 
to be made after those who alVi^migiVi&dlo bMtu the houses of the 
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conspirators. Antony, too,, became obnoxious to the people; 
for they suspected him of erecting another kind of monarchy. 
The return of Brutus was consequently wished for; and as he 
was to exhibit shows and games in his capacity as praetor, it 
was expected. Brutus, however, had received intelliffence 
that several of Caesar's old soldiers, to whom he had distri- 
buted lands and colonies, had stolen, by small parties, into 
Rome, and that they lay in wait for him : he, therefore, did 
not think proper to come himself. Notwithstanding which, 
the shows that were exhibited on his account were extremely 
magnificent; for he had bought a considerable number of wild 
beasts, and ordered that they should all be reserved for that 
purpose. He went himself as far as Naples to collect a num- 
ber of comedians; and, being informed of one Canutius, who 
was much admired upon the stage, he desired his friends to 
use all their interest to bring him to Rome. Canutius was a 
Grecian; and Brutus, therefore, thought that no compulsion 
should be used. He wrote likewise to Cicero, and begged 
that he would, by all means, be present at the public shows. 

Such was the situation of his affairs, when, on the arrival of 
Octavius at Rome, things took another turn. He was son to 
the sister of Caesar, who had adopted and appointed him his 
heir. He was pursuing his studies at Ajjolloriia, and in ex- 
pectation of meeting Caesar, there on his intended expedition 
against the Parthians, at the time when Caesar was slain. Upbn 
hearing of this event, he immediately came to Rome, and, to 
ingratiate himself with the people, assumed the name of 
Caesar. By punctually distributing amongst the citizens the 
money that was left them by his uncle, he soon took the lead 
of Antony; and, by his liberality to the soldiers, he brought 
over to his party the greatest number of those who had serv- 
ed under Caesar. Cicero, likewise, who hated Antony, joined 
his interest. And this was so much resented by Brutus, that, 
in his letters, he reproached him in the severest terms: — *^ He 
perceived,'' he said, " that Cicero was tame enough t6 bear a 
tyrant, and was only afraid of the tyrant that hated him ; that 
his compliments to Octavius were meant to purchase an easy 
slavery: but our ancestors," said Brutus, "scorned to bear 
even a gentle master.^' He added, that " as to the measures 
of peace or war, he was undetermined; but in one thing he 
was resolved, which was, never to be h slaved He expressed 
his surprise, " that Cicero should prefer an infanious accom- 
modation even to the dangers of civil war; and that tlie only 
fruits he expected from destroying the tyranny of Antony, 
should be the establishment ot a new tyrant ia OctaviUs." 
Such was the spirit of his first letters. 

The city was now divided into \wo laL<&^QtA\ ^oia^ \wNft^ 
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CiBsar, others remained with Antony, and the army was sold 
to the best bidder. Brutus, of course, despaired of any de- 
sirable event; and, being resolved to leave Italy, he went by 
land to Lucania, and came to the maritime town of Elea. 
Porcia, beins to return from thenee to Rome, endeavoured, as 
< well as possible, to conceal the sorrow that oppressed her: but, 
notwithstanding her magnanimity, a j)icture which she found 
there betrayed her distress. The subject was the parting of 
Hector and Andromache. He was represented delivering his 
son Astyanax into her arms, and the eyes of Andromache were 
fixed upon him. The resemblance that this picture bore to 
her own distress, made her burst into tears tne moment she 
beheld it; and several times t^e visited the melancholy em- 
blem, to gaze^ipon it, and weep before it On this occasion, 
Aciliuflu one of Brutus' friends, repeated that passage in Ho- 
mer, wneie Andromache says,-^ 

Tet winle flsf Hector stfll smnrhres, I se^ 
My ^Uiier, maOaer^ Inethren} aU in thee.^ 

To which Brutus replied, with a smile^ — ^' But 1 must not an- 
swer Porcia as Hector did Andromache: — 



-^ Hasten to tiqr tasla at faome^ 



There ^liide the 8piiidle» and direct the Iooin.t 

^She ha9 not personal strength, indeed, to sustain the toils we 
undergo: but ner spirit is not less active in the cause of her 
counti^." This anecdote we have from Bibulus the son of 
Poroia. 

From Elea Brutus sailed for Athens, where he was received 
with high applause, and invested with public honours. There 
he took up his residence wittra particular friend, and attended 
the lectures of Theomnestus the Academic, and Cratippus the 
Peripatetic^ devoting himself wholly to literary pursuits. Yet, 
in this unsuspected state, he was pnvately preparing for war. 
He despatched Herostratus into Macedonia to gain the prin- 
cipal officers in that province; and he secured, by his kind- 
ness, all-the young Romans who were students then at Athens. 
Amongst these was the son of Cicero, en whom he bestowed 
the hignest encomiums; and said, that he could never cease 
admiring the spirit of that young man, who bore such a mor- 
tal hatred to tyrants. -. 

At length he began to act more publicly; and being in- 
formed that some oithe Roman ships, laden with money, were 
returning from Asia, under the command of a man of honour,^ 
a friend of his, he met him at Carystus. a city of Euboea* 
There he had a conference with him, and requested that he 
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would give up the iships. By the by, it happened to be Bru- 
tus' birth-day, on which occasion he gave a splendid entertain-* 
ment, and while they were cirinking Victory to Brutits and 
Liberty to Home, to encourage the cause, he called for a larger 
bowl. While he held it in his hand, without any visible rela- 
tion to the subject they were upon, he pronouncea this verse : — 

My fall was doomed by I^hcebus and by Fate. 

Some historians say that Apollo was the word he gave his 
soldiers in the last battle at Pnilippi; and, of course concluded 
that this exclamation was a presage of his defeat Antistius, 
the commander of the ships, gave him five hundred thousand 
drachmas of the money he was carrying to Italy. The re- 
mains of Pompey's army that was scattered about Thessaly 
readily joined his standard; and besides these he took five 
hundred horse, whom Cinna was conducting to Dolabella in 
Asia. He then sailed to Demetrias, and seized a large quan- 
tity of arms, which Julius Csesar had provided for the Parthian 
war, and which were now to be sent to Antony. Macedonia 
was delivered up to him by Hortensius the praetor; and all the 
neighbouring princes readily ofiered their assistance. When 
news was received that Caius, the brother of Antony, had 
marched through Italy, to join the forces under Gabinius in 
Dyrrhachium and Apollonia, Brutus determined, to seize them 
beforie he arrived, and made a forced march with such troops^ 
as were, at hand. The way was rugged, and the snows were 
deep; but he moved with «uch expedition, that his suttlers 
were left a long way behind. When he had almost reached 
Dyrrhachium, he was seized with the disorder cadled Bulimia, 
or violent hunger, occasioned by cold and fatigue. * This disr 
order afiects both men and cattle after fatigues in the snow. 
^^Hiether it is that perspiration being prevented by the ex- 
treme cold, the vital heat is confined, and more immediately 
consumes the aliment; or that a keen and subtile vapour, rising 
from the melted snow, penetrates the body, and destroys the 
heat, by expelling it through the pores; for the sweatings seem 
to arise from the heat contending with the cold, which being 
repelled by the latter, the vapoury steam is diffused over the 
surface of the body. But of thisl have treated more largely 
in another place. Brutus growing very faint, and no provi • 
sions being at hand, his servants were forced to go to the gates 
of the enemy, and beg bread of the sentinels. When they 
were informed of the distress of Brutus, they brought him 
meat and drink in their own hands; and in return for their 
humanity, when he had taken the city, he showed kindnew 
both to diem and to the rest of the inhabitants. 

When Caius arrived in ApoUomaL^Yi^ vitdxclota.^ ^^ vX 
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diers that were.qmartered near the city to jom him; but find- 
ing that ihey were all with Brutus, and suspecting that those 
in ApoUonia favoured the same party, he went to Buthrotus. 
Brutus, however, found means to destroy three of his cohorts 
in their march. Caius, after this, attempted to seize some 
posts near Byllisi, but was routed in a set battle by young Ci- 
cero, to whom Brutus had given the command of the army on 
that occasion, and whose conduct lie made use of frequently, 
and with success. ^ Caius was soon after surprised ii\.a marsh, 
from whence he had no means to escape; and Brutus finding 
him in his power, surrounded him with his cavalry,' and gave, 
orders that none of his men should be killed ; for he expected 
that they would quickly join him of their own accord. As 
he expected, it came to passr^ '^^®? surrendered both them- 
selves and their generals; so that Brutus had now a very re- 
spectable army. He treated Caius for a long time with all pos- 
sible respect; nor did he divest him of any ensi^s of digni- 
ty that he- bore, though it is said that he received letters from 
several persons at Home, and particulariy from Cicero, ad 
vising him to put him to death. At length, however, when 
be found that ne was secretly practising with his oflSicers, and 
exciting seditions anions the soldiers, ne put him on board 
a ship, and kept him close prisoner. The soldiers that he 
had corrupted retired into A^pollonia, from whence they sent 
to Brutus, that if he would come to them there, they would 
return to their duty. Brutus answered, — ^^ That this was not 
the custom of the Romans, but that those who had ofiended 
should cotaie in person to their general, and solicit his forgive- 
ness.'* This they did, and were accordingly pardoned. 

He was now preparing to go into Asia,- when he was in- 
formed of a change in afiairs at Rome. Young Caesar, sup- 
ported by the senate, had got the better of Antony, and driven 
nim out of Italy; but, at the same time, he began to be no less 
formidable himself; for he solicited the consulship contrary 
to law, and kept in pay an unnecessary army. Consequently, 
the senate, though tney at first supported, were now dissatis- 
fied with his measures. And as they, began to cast their 
eyes on Brutus, and decreed or confirmed several provinces 
to him, Caesar was under some apprehensions. He, therefore, 
despatched messengers to Antony, and desired that a recon- 
ciliation might take plafce. After this he drew up his army 
around the city, and carried the consulship, though but a boy, 
in his twentielii year, as he tells us in his Commentaries. He 
was no sooner consul than he ordered a judicial process to 
issue against Brutus and his aitcomplioes, for murdering the 
^rst magistrate in Rome^ wiUiout trial or eondemnation. Lu- 
cjus Cornificius was appcnnted \d aAcsaM ^E^Do&vsa^ «nd Marcus 
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Amppa accused Cassius; neither of whom appearing, the 
judges were obliged to pass sentence against botn. It is said, 
that when the crier, as usual, cited Brutus to appear, the peo- 
ple could not suppress their sighs; and persons of the first 
distinction heard it in silent dejection, rublius Silicius was 
observed to burst into tears ; and this was the cause why he 
was afterwards proscribed. The triumviri, Csesar, Antony, 
and Lepidus, being now reconciled, divided the provinces 
amongst them, and settled that list of murder, in which two 
hundred citizens^ and Cicero amongst the rest, were pro« 
scribed. 

When the report of these proceedings was brought into 
Macedonia, Brutus found himself under a necessity of send- 
ing orders to Hortensius to kill Caius, the brother of Antony, 
in revenge of the death of Cicero his friend, and Brutus Al- 
binus his kinsman, who were slain. This was the reason why 
Antony, when he had taken Hortensius at . the battle of Phi- 
lippi, slew him upon his brother's tomb. Brutus says, that 
he was more ashamed of the cause of Cicero's death than 

frieved at the event ; while he saw Rome enslaved more by 
er own fault, than by the fault of her tyrants, and continue a 
tame spectator of such scenes as ought not to have been heard 
of without horron 

The army of Brutus was now considerable, and he ordered 
its route into Asia, while a fleet was preparing in Bithynia 
and at Cyzicus. As he marched by land, he settled the anairs 
of the cities, and gave audience to the princes of those coun- 
tries through which he passed. He sent orders to Cassius, 
who was in Syria, to give up his intended journey into Eg3rpt, 
and join him. On this occasion he tells him, that their col- 
lecting forces to destroy the tyrants was not to secure an em- 
pire to themselves, but .to deliver their fellow-citizens; that 
they should never forget this great object of their undertak- 
ing, but, adhering to their first intentions, keep Italy within 
their eye, and hasten to rescue, their country from oppression* 
Cassius, accordingly, set out to join him; and Brutus, at 
the same time, making some progress to meet him, their in- 
terview was at Smyrna, Till this meeting they had not seen 
each other since they parted at the Piraeus of Athens, when 
Cassius set out for Syria, and Brutus for Macedonia. The 
forces they had respectively collected gave them great joy, 
and made them confident of success. From Italy they had 
fled, like solitary exiles, without money, without arms, witk^ 
out a ship, a soldier, or a town to fly to. •Yet now, in so short 
a time, they found themselves supplied with shipping and mo- 
ney, with an army of horse and foot, and in a condition of cotL- 
tending for the empire of Rome. Csls^yvja vq«^\tf>^«»x^»^^'*S^ 

25* 
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to Brutus than Bmtus was to him; but the latter would gene* 
rally wait upon him, as he was the older man, and of a feebler 
constitution. Cassius was esteemed an able soldier, but of a 
fiery disposition, and ambitious to command rather by fear 
than affection; though, at the same time, with his familiar ac- 
quaintance, he was easy in his manners, and fond of raillery to 
excess. Brutus, on account of his virtue, was respected hy the 
people, beloved by his friends, admired by men of principle, 
and not hated even by his enemies. He was mild in his temper, 
and had a greatness of mind that was superior to anger, ava- 
rice, and the love of pleasure. He was firm and inflexible in 
his opinions, and zealous in every pursuit where justice or ho- 
nour were concerned. The people had the highest opinion of his 
integritv and sincerity in every undertaking, and this naturally 
inspired them with confidence and affefction. Even Pompey 
the Creat had hardly ever so much credit with them ; for wno- 
ever imasined^ that if he had conquered Caesar, he would have 
submitted to the laws, and would not have retained his power 
under the title of consul or dictator, or some more specious 
and popular name? Cassius,. on the contrary, a man of violent 
passions and rapacious avarice, was suspected of exposing him- 
self to toil and danger, rather from a thirst of power, than an 
attachnoent to the liberties of his country. The tormer disturb- 
ers of the commonwealth, Cinna, and Marius, and Carbo, evi- 
dently set their country at a stake for the winner, and hardly 
scrupled to own that they fought for empire. But the very 
enemies of Brutus never charge him with this. Even Antony 
hds been heard -to say, that Brutus was the only conspirator 
who had the sense of honour and justice for his motive, and 
that the rest were wholly actuated by malice or envy. It is 
clear, too, from what Brutus himself says, that he finally and 
principally relied on his own virtue. Thus, he writes to At- 
ticus immediately before an engagement, — ^^ That his affairs 
were in the most desirable situation imaginable; for that either 
he should conquer and restore liberty to Rome, or die and be 
free from slavery; that every thing else was reduced to cer- 
tainty: and that this only remained a question. Whether they 
should-live or die free men?" He adds, " That Mark Antony 
was properly punished for his follj; who, when he might have 
ranked with the Bruti, the Cassii, and Catos, chose rather to 
be the underling of Octavius; and that if he did not fall in the 
approaching battle, they would very soon be at vi^riance with 
each other." In which he seems to have been a true prophet. 
Whilst they were at Smyrna, Brutus desired Cassius to let 
him have part of the vast treasure he had collected, because 
his own was chiefly expended in eouipping a fleet to gain the 
superiority at sea. But the frienas of Cassius advised him 
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against this; alleging that it would be absurd to give Brutus 
that money which he had saved with so much frugality, and 
acquired with so much envy, merely that Brutus might in- 
crease his popularity, by distributing it amongst the soldiers. 
Cassius, however, gave him a third of what he had, and then 
they parted for their respective (commands. Cassius behaved 
with great severity on the taking of Rhodes; though, when he 
first entered the city, and was saluted with the title of king 
and master, he answered, — ^^ That he was neither their king 
nor their master, but the destroyer of him who would have 
been both.'^ Brutus demanded supplies of men and money 
from the Lycians; but Naucrates, an orator, persuaded the 
cities to rebel, and some of the inhabitants posted themselves 
on the hills, with an intent to oppose. the passage of Brutus. 
Brutus, at first, despatched a party of horse, which surprised 
them at dinner, and killed six hundred of them. But after- 
wards, when he had taken the adjacent towns and villages, he 
gave up the prisoners without ransom, and hoped to gain them 
to his party oy clemency. Their former sufferings, no wever, 
made them reject his humanity, and those that still resisted, 
being driven into the city of Xanthus, were there besieged* 
As a river i*an close by the town, several attempted to escape 
by swimming and diving; but they were prevented b}|nets let 
down for that purpose, which had little bells at the top to give 
notice when any one was taken. The Xanthians afterwards 
made a sally in the night, and set fire to several of the batter- 
ing engines; but they were perceived and driven back by the 
Romans: at the same time^ the violence of the winds drove 
the flames on the city, so that several houses near the battle- 
ments took fire. Brutus being apprehensive that the whole 
city would be destroyed, sent his own soldiers to assist the in- 
habitants in quenching the fire. But the Lycians were seized 
with incredible despair, a kind of phrensy, which can no other- 
wise be described than by calling it a passionate desire of 
death. Women and children, freemen and slaves, people of 
all ages and conditions, strove to r^ulse the soldiers as they 
came to their assistance from the walls. With their own hands 
they collected wood and reeds, and all manner of combusti- 
bles, to spread the fire over the city, and encouraged its pro- 
gress by every means in their power. Thus assisted, the 
flames flew over the whole with dreadful rapidity; while Bru- 
tus, extremely shocked at this calamity, rode round the walls, 
and, stretching forth his hands to the inhabitants, entreated 
them to spare themselves and the city. Regardless of his en- 
treaties, tney sought by every means to put an end to their 
lives. Men, women, and even children, with hideous cries, 
leaped into tlie flames. Some thraw themselves headlong from 
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the wfills, and othen-fell upon the swords ^f their parents, 
opening their hreasts, and begging to be slain. 

When the city was in a great measure reduced to ashes, a 
woman was found who had hanged herself, with her youns 
child fastened to her neck, apd the torch in h^ hand with 
which she had fired her house. This deplorable object so 
much affected Brutus, that he wept when ne was tolci of it, 
and proclaimed a reward to any soldier who could save a Xan- 
thian. It is said that no more that a hundred and fifty were 
preserved, and those against their will. Thus, the Xanthians, 
as if fate had appointed certain periods for their destruction, 
after a long course of years i^unk into that deplorable ruin, in 
which the same rash despair had involved their ancestors in 
the Persian* war: for they too burned their city, and destroyed 
themselves. ' ' ^ 

After this, when the Patareans likewise made resistance, ^ 
Brutus was under j^reat anxiety whether he should besiege 
them; for he was afraid they should follow the desperate mea- 
sures of the Xanthians. However, having some of their wo- 
men whom he had taken prisoners, he dismissed them without 
ransom; and those returning to their husbands and parents, 
who happened to be people of the first distinction, so much 
extolled the justice' and moderation of Brutus, that they pre- 
vailed on them to submit, and put their^city into his hands. 
The adjacent cities followed their example, and found that his 
humanity exceeded their hopes. Cassius compelled every 
Khodian to give up all the gold and silver in his possession, 
by which he amassed eight thousand talents ; and yet he laid 
tne public under a fine ot five hundred talents more: but Bru- 
tus took only a hundred and fifty talents of the Lycians, and 
without doing them any other injury, led his army into Ionia. 

Brutus, in the course of this expedition, did many acts of 
justice, and was vigilant in the dispensation of rewards and 
punishments. An instance of this I shall relate, because both 
ne himself, and every honest Roman, was particularly pleased 
with it: — When Poinpey the Great, after his overthrow at 
Pharsalia, fled into Egypt, and landed near Pelusium, the 
tutors and ministers of young Ptolemy consulted what mea- 
sures they should take on the occasion. But they were of 
different opinions. Some were for receiving him, others for 
excluding him out of Egypt. Theodotus, a Chian by birth, 
and a teacher of rhetoric by profession, who then attended the 
king in that capacity, was, for want of abler ministers, admit- 
ted to the council. This man insisted that both were in the 
wrong; those who were for receiving, and those who were for 
expelling Pompcy. The best measure they could take, he 
goidf would be to put him lo deaflcv, «a^ ^otv^\w^^d \vvs sijeech 
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with the proverb, that dead men do not bite. The council 
entered into his opinion ; and Pompey the Great, an example 
of the incredible mutability of fortune, fell a sacrifice to the 
arguments of a sophist, as that sophist lived afterwards to 
boast. Not long after, upon Caesar's arrival in Egypt, some 
of the murderers receivea their proper reward,' and were put 
to death; but Theodotus made his escape. Yet, though for 
awhile he gained from fortune the poor privilege of a wander- 
ing and despicable life, he fell at last into the hands of Brutus 
as he was passing through Asia; and by paying the forfeit of 
his baseness, became more memorable from his death tlian 
from any thing in his life. 

About this time Brutus.sent for Cassius to Sard is, and went 
with his friends to meet him. The whole army being drawn 
up, saluted both the leaders with the title of Imperator. But, 
as it usually happens in great affairs, where many friends and 
many officers are engaged, mutual complaints and suspicions 
arose between Brutus and Cassius. To settle these more pro- 
perly, they retired in to. an apartment by themselves. Expos- 
tulations, debates, and accusations followed. And these were 
so violent that they burst into tears. Their friends without 
were surprised at the loudness and asperity of the conference; 
but though they were apprehensive of the consequences, they 
durst not interfere, because they had been expressly forbidden 
to enter. Favonius, however, an imitator oi Cato, but rather 
an enthusiast than rational in his philosophy, attempted to 
enter. The servants in waiting endeavoured to prevent him, 
but it was not easy to stop the impetuous Favonius. He was 
violent in his whole conduct, and valued himself less on his 
dignity as a senator, than on a kind of cynical freedpm in say- 
ing every thing he pleased ; nor was this unentertaining to 
those who could bear with his impertinence. However, he 
broke through the door, and enterea the apartment, pronounc«> 
ing, in a theatrical tone, what Nestor says in Homer,*— 

Young men, be rul*d— I'm older than yon both. 

Cassius laughed; but Brutus thrust him out, telling him that 
he pretended to be a cynic^ but was in reality a tw^. This, 
however, put an end to the dispute; and for that time they 
parted. Cassius gave an entertainment in the evening, to 
which Brutus invited his friends. When they were seated, 
Favonius came in from bathine. Brutus called aloud to him, 
telling him he was not invited, and bade him go to the lower 
end of the table. Favonius, notwithstanding, thrust himself 
in, and sat down in the middle. On that occasion there was 
much learning and good humour in the conversation. 
The day followinc, one Lucius Pella« who Vv%.dViwe^^\»^RBts 



and employed in oflSces of trtist) being impeached hr the Sar 
dians of embezzling the public money, was dis^ced and con- 
demned byBrutas. This was yery mortifyine to Gassius; 
for. a little before* two of his own friends- had been accused 




rigid an exertion of the laws at a time when lenity was much 
more politic. Brutus, oh the other hand, reminded him of the 
ides of March, the time when they had killed CsesaT; who 
was not, personally speaking, the scourge of mankind, but 
only abetted and^upported those that were with his power. 
He bade him consider, that if the neclect of justice were in 
any case to be connived at, it should have been done before; 
and that they had better have bom with the oppressions of 
Caesar's friends, than suffer the mal-practices of their own to 
pass with impunity: — ^^ For then," continued he, " we could 
nave been blamed only for cowardice; but now, after all we 
have undergone, we shall lie under the imputation of injus- 
tice.'' Such were the principles of Brutus. 

When they were about to (eave Asia, Bijatus, it is said, had 
an extraordinary apparition. Naturally watchful, sparing iii 
his diet, and assiduous in business, he allowed himself but lit- 
tle time for sleep. In the day. he never slept, nor in the night, 
till all business was over, and, the fedt bemg retired, he had 
nobody to converse with. But at this time, involved as he 
was in the operations of war, and solicitous for the event, he 
only slumbered a little after supper, and spent the rest of the 
night in ordering his most urgent affairs. When these were 
despatched, he employed himself in reading till the third watch, 
when the tribunes and centurions came to him for orders. 
Thus, a little before he left Asia, he was sitting alone in his 
tent, by a dim light, and at a late hour. The whole army lay 
in sleep and silence, while the general, wrapt in meditation, 
thought he perceived something enter his tent: turning to 
wards the door, he saw a horrible ^nd monstrous spectre stand- 
ing silently by his side: — ^^ What art thou?" said he boldly? 
** Art thou god or man? And what is thy business with me?" 
The spectre answered^ — ^* I jam thy evil genius, Brqtus! Thou 
wilt see me at Philippi." To which he calmly replied, — ^^ I'll 
meet thee there." When the apparition was gone, he called 
his servants, who told him they had neither heard any noise, 
nor had seen any vision. That night he did not go to rest, 
but went early in the morning to Cassius, and told him what 
had happened. Cassius, who was of the school of Epicurus, 
and usea frequently to dispute with Brutus on these subjects, 
answered him thus: — ^'^It \a t\ie opvjaiow oC our sect, that not 
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every thingwe see is real; for matter is evasive, and isense 
deceitful. Besides, the impressions it receives are, by the 
quick and subtile influence of imagination, thrown into a va- 
riety of forms, many of which have no archetypes in nature; 
and this the imagination effects as easily as we may make an 
impression on wax. The mind of man, having in itself the 
plastic powers, and the component parts, can fasnion and vary 
its objects at pleasure. This is clear from the sudden transi- 
tion of dreams, in which the imagination can educe from the 
slightest principles such an amazing variety of forms, and call 
into exercise all the passions of the soul. The mind is per- 
petually in motion, and that motion is imagination, or thought 
but when the body, as in your ea$e, is fatigued with labour, it 
naturally suspends or perverts the regular (unctions of the 
mind. Upon the whole, it is highly improbable that there 
should be any such beings as demons or spirits; or that if there 
were such, they should assume a human shape or voice, or 
have any power to affect us. At the same time, I own I could 
wish there were such beings, that we might not rely on fleets 
and armies, but find the concurrence of the gods in this our 
sacred and glorious enterprise." Such were the arguments he 
made use of to satisfy Brutus. 

When the "army began to march, two eagles perched on the 
two first standarcfs, and accompanied them as far as Philippi, 
being constantly fed by the soldiers; but the day before tne 
battle they flew away. Brutus had' already reduced most of 
the nations in these parts ; nevertheless, he traversed ther sea- 
coast over against Tnasus, that, if any hostile power remained, 
he might bi'ing it into subjection. Norbanus, who was en- 
camped in the straits near Symbolum, they surrounded in such 
a manner, that thfey obliged him to quit the place. Indeed, he 
narrowly escaped losing his whole army, wnich had certainly 
been the case,- had not Antony come to his relief with such 
amazing expedition, that BrutUs could not believe it to be 
possible. Caesar, who had been kent behind by sfickness, join- 
ed his army about ten days after. jBrutus was encamped over 
against him ; Cassius was opposite to Antony. The space be- 
t^veen the two armies the Romans call the plains of Philippi. 
Two armies of Romans, equal in numbers to these, had never 
before met to engage each other. Caesar's was something su- 
perior in numbers; but, in the splendour of arms and equip- 
age, was far exceeded by that of Brutus; for most of their 
arms were of gold and silver, which their ^neral had liberal- 
ly bestowed upon them. Brutus, in other things, had accus- 
tomed his ofiicers to frugality ; but the riches which his sol- 
diers carried about with them would at once, he thou^ht^ aM 
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to the spirit of the ambitious, a^d make the covetous valiant in 
the defence of those arms which were their principal wealth. 

CaBsar made a lustration of his army within the camp, and 
gave each private man a little com and five drachmas only for 
Sie sacrifice. But Brutus, to show his contempt of the poverty 
or the avarice of Caesar, made a public lustration of his army 
in the field; and not only distributed cattle to each cohort for 
the sacrifice, but gave fifty drachmas on the occasion to each 
private man. , Of course, he was more beloved by his soldiers, 
*nd they were more ready to fight for him. It is reported, 
that, during the lustration, an unlucky omen happened to Cas- 
sius. The garland he was to wear at the sacrifice was pre- 
sented to him the wrong side outwards. It is said, too, that 
at a solemn procession, some' time before, the person who bore 
tlie golden image of Victory before Cassius happened to stum- 
ble, and the image fell to the ground. Several birds of prey 
hovered diuly about the camp, and swarms of bees were seen 
within the trenches. Upon which the soothsayers ordered the 
part where they appeared to be shut up: for Cassius, with all 
nis Epicurean philosophy, begani to be. superstitious, and the 
soldiers were extremiely disheartened by tnese omens. 

For this reason Cassius was inclined to protract the war, 
atid unwilling to hazard the whole of the event on a present 
engagement. -What made for this measure, too, was, that 
they were stronger in money and provisions, but inferior in 
numbers. Brutus, on the other hand j was, as usual, for an imme- 
diate decision, that he might either give liberty to his country, 
or rescue his fellow-citizens from the toils and expenses of 
war. He was encouraged likewise by the success his cavalry 
met with in several skirmishes; and some instances of deser- 
tion and mutiny in the camp^ brought over many of the friends 
of Cassius to his opinion. But there was one Atellius, who 
still opposed an immediate decision, and advised to put it oil' 
till the next winter. When Brutus asked him what advan- 
tages he expected from that, he answered, — ^^^If I gain nothing 
else, I shall at least live so much the longer.'' Both Cassius 
and the rest of the officers were displeased with this answer ; 
and it was determined to give battle the day following. 

Brutus that night expresseds great confidence and cheerful- 
ness; and, having passed the, time of supper in philosophical 
conversation, he went td rest Messala says, that Cassius 
supped in private with some of his most intimate friends; and 
that, contrary to his usual manner^ he was pensive and silent 
He adds, that, after supper, he took him by the hand, and 
pressing it close, as he commonly did, in token of his friend- 
ship, he said in Greek, — ^'^ Bear witness, Messala, that I am 
rediiced to the same necessity with Pompey the Great, of ha* 
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zarding the liberty of my country on one battle. Yet I have 
confidence in our good fortune, on which we ought still to 
rely, though the measures we have resolved upon are indis- 
creet" Tnese, Messala tells us, were the last words that Cas- 
sius spoke before he bade him Jarewell; and that the next day, 
being his birth-day, he invited Cassius to sup with him. 

Next morning, as soon as it was light, the scarlet robe, 
which was the signal for battle, was hung out in the tents ot 
Brutus and Cassiui^; and they themselves met on the plain 
between the two armies. On this occasion, Cassius thus ad- 
dressed himself to Brutus: — ^'^May the gods, Brutus, majke 
this day successful, that we may pass the rest of our days to- 
gether in prosperity. But as the most important of human 
events are the most uncertain, and as we may never see each 
other any mofe, if we are unfortunate on this occasion, tell 
me what is your resolution concerning fli^t and death?'' 

Brutus answered : — "In the younger and less experienced 
part of my life, I was led, upon |)hilosophJcal principles, to 
condemn the conduct of CatO in killing nimseli. I thought 
it at once impious and unmanly to sink beneath the stroke of 
fortune, and to refuse the Jot that had befallen us. In my j>re- 
sent situation, however, I am of a different opinion: so that, 
if heaven should now be unfavourable to our wishes^ I will no 
longer solicit my hopes or my fortune, but diecontented with 
it, such as it is. On the ides of March I devoted my life to 
my country; and since that time I have lived in liberty and 
glory.'' At these words Cassius smiled, and, embracing Bru- 
tus, said, — ^'^Let us march, then, against the enemy; for, with 
these resolutions, though we should not. conquer, .we have no- 
thing to fear." They then consulted with their friends con- 
cernmg the order of battle. Brutus desi^'ed that he might 
command the right wing; though the post was thought more 
proper for Cassius, on account of his experience. Cassius, 
iiowever, gave it up to him, and placed Messala, with the beat 
of his legions, in tne, same wing. Brutus immediately drew 
out his cavalry, which were equipped with great magnincence, 
and the foot.fbllowed close upon them. 

Antony's soldiers were at this time employed in making a 
trench from th^ marsh where they were encamped, to cut ofl 
Cassius' communication with the sea. Caesar lay still in his 
tent, confined by sickness. His soldiers were far from ex- 
pecting that the enemy would come to a pitched battle. They 
supposed that they were only making excursions to harass the 
trench-diggers with their light arms; and not perceiving that 
they were pouring in close upon them, they were astonished at 
the outcry they heard fromxhe trenches. Brutus, in the mean 
time, sent tickets to the several officers with tb^ wor4 Qf Imttle, 
Vol. IV. 26 
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and rode through the ranks to encourage his men. Ther^ 
were few who had patience to wait for the word. The greatest 
part, before it could reach them, fell with loud shouts upon the 
enemy. This precipitate onset threw the army into confusion, 
and separated tne legions. Messala's legion first got beyond 
the left wing of Caesar, and was followed by those that were 
stationed near him. In their way they did nothing more than 
throw some of the outmost ranks into disorder, and killed few 
of the enemy: their great object was to fall upon Caesar's 
camp, and they made directly up to it ^ Caesar himself, as he 
tells us in his Commentaries, had but just before been con- 
veyed out of his tent, in consequence of a vision of his friend 
Artorius, which commanded that he should be carried out of 
the camp. This made it believed that he was slain: for the 
soldiers nad pierced his empty litter in many places with darts* 
Those who were taken in the camp were put to the sword, 
amongst whom were two thousand Lacedaemonian auxilia- 
ries. Those who attacked Caesar's legions in front easily put 
them to the rout, and cut three legions in pieces. After this, 
borne along with the impetuosity of victory, they rushed into 
the camp at the same time, with the fugitives, and Brutus was 
in the midst of them. The flank of Brutus' army was now 
left unguarded, by the separation of the right wing, which was 
gone off too far in the pursuit; and the enemy perceiving this, 
endeavoured to take advantage of it. They, accordingly, at- 
tacked it with great fury, but could make no impression on the 
main body, which received them with firmness and unshaken 
resolution. The left wing, however, which was under the 
command of Cassius,.was soon put to the rout; for the men 
were in great disorder, and knew nothing of what had passed 
m the right wing. The enemy pursued him into the camp^ 
which they plundered and destroyed, though neither of their 
generals were present. ^ Antony, it is said, to avoid the fury of 
tne first onset, nad retired into the adjoining marsh; and Caesar, 
who had been carried sick out of tne camp, was nowhere to 
be found. Nay, some of the soldiers would have persuaded 
Brutus that they had killed Caesar, describing his age and per- 
son, and showing him their bloody swords. 

The main body of Brutus' army had now made prodigious 
havock of the enemy ; and Brutus, in his department, was no 
less absolutely conqueror, than Cassius was conquered. The 
want of knowing this was the ruin of their affairs. Brutus 
neglected to relieve Cassius, because he knew not that he want- 
ed relief. 

When Brutus had destroyed the camp of Caesar, and was 

returning from the pursuit, he was surprised that he could 

neither perceive the tent ot Ca^s\\x^ i5oo^^ iVv^ test^ as usual. 
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nor any of those that' were ahout it: for they had been de- 
molished by the enemy on their first entering the camp. Some, 
who were of quicker sight than the rest, told him, that they 
could perceive a motion of shining helmets and silver targets 
in the camp of Cassius,^nd supposed, from their numbers and 
their armour, that they could not be those who were left to 
guard the camp; though at the same time there was not so 
great an appearance of dead bodies as there must have been 
after the defeat of so many legions. This gave Brutus the 
first suspicion of Cassius' misfortune; and leaving a sufficient 
guard in the enemy's camp, he called off the rest from the pur 
suit, and led them in order, to the relief of Cassius. 

The case of that general was this :- — He was ehagrined at 
first by the irregular conduct of Brutus' soldiers,^ who began 
the attack without waiting for the command; and, afterwards, 
by their attention to plunder, whereby they neglected to sur- 
round and cutoff the enemy. Thus dissatisfied, ne trifled with 
his command, and, for want of vigilance, suffered himself to 
be surrounded by the enemy's right wing; upon which his 
cavalry quitted their post, and fled towards the sea. The foot, 
likewise, began to give way;^ and though he had laboured as 
much as possible to stop their flight, and snatching an ensign 
from the hand of one of the fugitives, fixed it at his feet, yet 
he was hardly able to keep his own praetoihian band together: 
so that, at length, he was obliged to retire, with a very small 
number, to a hill that overlooked the plain. Yet here he could 
discover nothing, for he was short-sighted; and it was with 
some difficulty uiat he could perceive his own camp. plunder- 
ed. His companions, however, saw a large detachment of 
horse which Brutus had sent to their relief, making up to 
them. These Cas§ius concluded to be the enemy that were in 
pursuit of him ; Notwithstanding which, he despatched Titi- 
nius to reconnoitre them. When the cavalry of Brutus saw 
this faithful friend of Cassius approach, they shouted for joy. 
His acquainfance leaped from tneir horses to embrace him, 
and the rest rode round him with clashing of arms, and all the 
clamorous egressions of gladness. This circumstance had a 
fatal eflect. Cassius took it for granted that Titinius was seized 
by the enemy, and regretted that, through a weak desire of 
life, he had suffered his friend to fall into their hands. When 
he had expressed himself to this effect, he retired into an 
empty tent, accompanied only by his freed-man Pindarus, 
whom, ever since the defeat ot Crassus, he had retained for a 
particular purpose. In that defeat he escaped out of the hands 
of the Parthians: but now, wrapping his robe about his face, 
he laid bare his neck, and commanded Pindarus to cut off hU 
head. This was done; for his head -was (qutA ^ks[^^^^xwb\^ 
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his body: but whether Pindarus did it by his miister's com* 
man d, has been suspected; because. he pever afterwards ap- 
peared. It was soon discovered who the cavalry were, and 
Titinius, crowned with glands, came to the ])lace where he 
left Cassias. When the^amentations of his friends informed 
him of the unhappy fate of bis genend^ he severely reproached 
himself for the tardiness which had occasioned it, and fell upon 
his sword.. 

Brutus, when he was assured of the. defeat of Cassius, made 
all possible haste to his relief; but he knew nothing of his 
death, till he came up to his campr There he lamented over 
his body, and called him the last of Romans; intimating, that 
Rome would never produce another man of equal. spirit He 
ordered his funeral to be celebrated at Thasus, that it might 
not occasion any disorder in the camp. His dispersed and de- 
jected soldiers he collected and encouraged ; and as they had 
been stripped of every- thing by the enemv, he promised them 
two thousand dra.chmas a man. This munificence at once encou- 
raged and surprised them: they attended him at his departure 
with great acciajnations, and complimented him as the onW ge- 
neral of the four who had not been beaten. Brutus was confident 
of victory, and the event justified that confidence: for, with a 
few legions, he overcame all that opposed him; and if most of 
his soldiers had not passed the enemy, in pursuit of plunder, 
the battle must have been decisive in his favour. He lost eight 
thousand men, including the servants whom he calls Briges, 
Messala says, he supposes the enemy lost more than twice 
that number; and, of course, they were more discouraged than 
Brutus, till Demetrius, a servant of Cassiiis, went over to An- 
tony in the evening, and carried him his master's robe and 
sword, which he had taken from the dead body. This so ef- 
fectually encouraged the enemy, that they were drawn up in 
form of battle by break of day. Both camps, in the occupa- 
tion of Brutus, involved him m difficulties. His own, full of 
prisoners, required a strong guard. At the same time, many 
of the soldiers of Cassius murmured at their change of master, 
and the vanquished were naturally envious and jealous of the 
victors. He, therefore, thought proper to draw up his army, 
but not to fight. 

All the slaves he had tajten prisoners, being found practising 
with his soldiers, were put to the sword: but most of the free- 
men and citizens were dismissed ; and he told them at the same 
time, that they were more truly prisoners in the hands of the 
enemy than in his: with them, he said, they were slaves indeed ; 
but with him freemen and citizens of Rome. He was obliged, 
however, to dismiss them privately ; for they had implacable 
enemies amongst his own ini&xid& ^xA officers. Amongst liie 
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prisoners werte Volumnius, a mimic, and Saculio, a buffoon, of 
whom Brutus took no notice, till they were brought before 
him, and accused of continuing, even in their captivity, their 
scurrilous jest/* and abusive language. Yet still taken up with . 
more important concerns, he paid no regard to the accusation; 
but Massala Corvinus was of opinion that they should be pub- 
licly whipped, and sent naked to the enemy, as proper associ- 
ates and convivial companions for such generals. Some were 
entertained with the idea, and laughed; but Publius Casca, 
the first that wounded Caesar, observed, that it was indecent to 
celebrate the obsequies of Cassius with jesting and laughter:-— 
"As for you, Brutus,'^ said he, "it will be seen what esteem 
you have for the memory of that general, when you have 
either punished or pardoned those who ridicule and revile 
him." Brutus resented this expostulation, and said, — ^" Why 
is this business thrown upon me, Casca? Why. do not you do 
what you think proper?*^ This Tinswer was considered as an 
assent to their death; so the poor wretches were carried off 
and slain. 

He now gave the promised rewards to his soldiers ;^ and 
after gently rebuking them for beginning the assault without 
waiting for the word of battle, he promised that if they ac* 
quitted themselves to his satisfaction in the next engagement, 
he would give them up the cities of Lacedaemon and Thessa- 
lonica to plunder. This is the only circumstance in his Life 
for which no apology can be made: for though Antony and 
Caesar afterwards acted with more unbounded cruelty m re- 
warding their soldiers; though they deprived most of*^the an- 
cient inhabitants of Italy of their lands, and gave them to 
those who had no title to them; yet they acted consistently 
with their first principle, which was the acquisition of empire 
and arbitrary power. But Brutus maintained such* a reputa- 
tion for virtue, that he was neither allowed to conquer, nor 
even to save himself, except on the strictest principles of ho- 
nour and justice: more particularly, since tne death of Ca»- 
sius, to whom, if any act of violence were committed, it was 
generally imputed. However, as sailors, when fheir rudder 
IS broken in a storm, substitute some other piece of wood in 
its place ; and though they cannot steer so well as before, do 
the best they can in their necessity; so Brutus, at the head of 
so vast an army, and such important affairs, unassisted by any 
officer that was equal to the charge, was obliged- to make use 
of, such advisers as he had; and he generally followed the 
counsel of those who. proposed any thing that might bring 
Cassius' soldiers to order : for these were extremely untracta- 
ble ; insolent in the camp for -want of their general, iKo^vy^ 
cowardly in the field, from the remem\)T^\i^^ oS. >(5ci€« ^^VeaJu 

Vol. IV, 2 Q 26* 
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The afikirs of Cesar and Antony were not in a mneh better 
condition. Provisions were scarce, and the marshy situation 
of tJieir camp made them dread the- winter. They already be- 

fan to fear the inconyeniences of it ; for the autumnal rains 
ad &]len heavy after the batde, and their tents were filled 
wiHi mire and water; which, from the coldness of the weather, 
immediatel3r froze. In this situation, they received intelli- 
gence of their loss at sea. Their fleet, which was coming from 
Italy with a larse supply oi soldiers, was met by that of Bru- 
tus, and so totally defeated, tiiat ike few who escaped were 
reduc^ad by famine to eat the sails and tackle of the ships. It 
was now determined, on Caesar's side, that they shoula come 
to battle before Brutus was made acquainted with his success. 
It appears that the fight, both by sea and land. Was on the 
same day; but by some accident, rather than the fault of their 
officers, Brutus Knew nothine of .his victory till twenty days 
after. Had he been informea of it he would never certainly 
have hazardeda second battle : for ne had provisions sufficient 
for a considerable length of time; and his army was so ad- 
vantageously posted, -that it was safe both from tne injuries of 
the weather, and the incursions of the enemy. Besides, know 
ing that he was wholly master at sea, and partly victorious by 
land, he would have had every thing imaginable to encourage 
him, and could not have been urg^ to any dangerous mea- 
sures by despair. 

But it seems that the republican form of government was 
no longer to subsist in Rome; that it necessarily required a 
monarchy; and that Providence, to remove the only man who 
could oppose its destined master, kept the knowledge of that 
victory from him till it was too late. And yet how near was 
he to receiving the intelligence ! The very evening before the 
engagement, a deserter, named Clodius, came over from the 
enemy to tell him, that Caesar was informed of the loss of his 
fleet, and that fhis was the reason of his hastening the battle. 
The deserter, however, was considered either as designing or 
ill-informed: his intelligence waS disregarded, and he was not 
even admitted into the presence of Brutus. 

That night, they say, the spectre appeared again to Brutus, 
and assumed its former figure, but Vanished without speaking. 
Yet.Publius Volumnius, a philosophical man, who had borne 
arms with Brutus during the whole war, makes no mention of 
this prodigy ; though, he says, that the first standard was cover- 
ed with a swarm of bees; and that the arm of one of the 
officers sweated oil of roses, which would not cease, though 
they often .wiped it off. He sa3rs, too, that, immediately be- 
fore the battle, two eagles fougjht in the space between the two 
armies; and that there was an incredible silence and attention 
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in the field, till that oa the side of Brutus was beaten and flew 
away. The story of the Ethiopian is well known, who, meet- 
ing the standard-bearer opening the gate of the camp, was cut 
in pieces by the soldiers; for that they interpretea as an ill 
omen. 

When Brutus had drawn up his army in form of battle, he 
paused some time before he gave the word. While he was 
visiting the ranks, he had suspicions of some, and heard accu- 
sations of others. The cavalry, he found, had no ardour foi 
the attack, but sec»ned waiting to see what the foot would do. 
Besides, Camulatus, a soldier in the highest estimation for 
valour, rode close by Brutus, and went over to the enemy in 
his sight. This hurt him inexpressibly; and, parti v out of 
anger, partly from fear of further desertion and treachery, he 
led his forces against the enemy about three in the afternoon. 
Where he fought in person, he was still successful. He 
charged the enemy's left wing; and, the cavalry following the 
impression which the foot had /made, it was put to the rout 
But when the other wing of Brutus was ordered to advance, 
the inferiority of their numbers made them apprehensive that 
they should be surrounded by the enemy. For this reason 
they extended their ranks, in order to cover more ground; by 
which means the centre of the wing was' so much weakened, 
that it could not .sustain the shock of the enemy, but fled at 
the first onset. After their dispersion, the enemy surrounded 
Brutus, who did every thing that the bravest and most expert 
general could do in his situation, and whose conduct, at least, 
entitled him to victory. But what seemed an advantage in the 
first engagement, proved a disadvantage in the second. In the 
former l)attle,. that wing of the en^my which was conquered 
was totally cut off; but most of the men in the conouered 
wing of Cfassius were saved.* This, at the time, mignt ap- 

Eear an advantage,, but it proved a prejudice. The remem- 
rance of their former defeat filled them with terror and con- 
fusion, which they spread through the greatest part of the 
army. 

Marcus, the son of Cato, was slain fighting amidst the 
bravest of the young nobility. He scorned alike either to fly 
or to yield; but, avowing who he was, and assuming his 
father's name, still used his sword, till he fell upon the heaps 
of the slaughtered enemy. Many other brave men, who ex- 
posed themselves for the preservation of Brutus, fell at the 
same time. 

-'*' There is do defect in the original, as the former translator imagines. He 
supposed the defeat of Cassius' soldiers to be in the present, and not in the 
former battle. This led him into the difficulty, which he incteaaed Vs^ \rss&- 
lalingf ar\£ov XoyjLy fActory^ instead ^ odtMiiUaf^e. 
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Lueilius, « man of great woiihi ^^ hu intimate fHend, ob- 
served some barbarian horse riding full speed against Brutus 
in particular, and was determined to stop them, tnough at the 
hazard of his own life. He, therefore, told theni that he was 
Brutus; and they believed him, because he pretended to be 
afraid of Caesar, and desired to bet conveyed to Antony. 
Exulting in their capture, and thinking themselves peculiarly 
fortunate, they carried him along with them by night, having 
previously sent an account^ to Antony of their success, who 
was infinitely pleased with it, and came out to them. Many 
others, likewise, . when they heard that Brutus was brought 
alive, assembled to see him: and some pitied his misfortunes, 
while others accused him of an inglorious meanness in suffer- 
ing the ]ot« of life to betray him into the hands of barbarians. 
When he approached, and Antony was deliberating in what 
manner he snould receive Brutus, Lucilius first addressed 
hlm.and,-with great intrepidity, said, — ^'^ Antony, be assured 
that Brutus neither is, nor will be, taken by an enemy. For- 
bid it, Heaven! that fortune should have such a triumph over 
virtue! Whether he shall be- found alive or dead, he will be 
found in a state becoming Brutus. I imposed on your sol- 
diers, and am prepared to suffer the worst you can inflict upon 
tne." Thus spoke Lucilius, -to the no small astonishment of 
those that were present'; when- Antony, addressing himself to 
those that brought him, said, — ^^*I perceive, fellow-soldiers, 
that you are angry at this imposition of Lucilius. But you 
have really got a better booty than you intended. You sought 
an enemy, but you have- brought me a friend. I know not 
how I should have treated Briitus,had you brought him alive; 
but I am sure that it is better to have such a man as Lucilius 
for a friend than for an enemy." When he said this, he em- 
braced Lucilius, recommending him to the care of one of his 
friends; and he ever after found him faithful to his interest. 

Brutus, attended by a few of his officers and friends, having 
passed a brook that was overhung with cliffs, and shaded with 
trees, and being overtaken by night, stopped in a cavity under 
a large rock. There, casting his eyes on tlie heavens, which 
were covered with stars, he repeated two verses, one of which 
VolUmnius tells us was this: — 

Forgive noti Jove, the cause of this distress.* 

The others he says, had escaped his memory. Upon enume- 
rating the several friends that had fallen before his eyes in the 
battle, he sighed deeply at the mention of Flavius and Labeo; 
the latter oJT whom was his lieutenant, and the former master 

*Ilun\Adfi&^ Medea. 
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of the band of artificers. In the meanwhile, one of his at- 
tendants bein^ thirsty, and observing Brutus in the same con-\ 
dition, took his helmet, and went to the brook for water. At 
the same time a noise was heard on the opposite bank, and Vo- 
lumnius and Dardanus the armour-bearer, went to see what it 
was. In a short tiitie they returned, and asked for the water: 
— ^* It is drank up," said Brutus, with a smile; *^but another 
helmet-full shall oe fetched.'' The man who had brought the 
first water was, therefore, sent again ; but he was wounded by 
the enemy, and made his escape with difficulty. 

As Brutus supposed that he had not lost many men in the 
battle, Statilius undertook to make his way through the ene- 
my, (for there was no other way,) and see in what condition 
their camp was. If things were safe there, he was to hold up 
a torch for a signal, and return. He got safe to the camp ; 
for the torch was held up: but a long time elapsed, and he 
did not return. "If Statilius were alive," said Brutus, "he 
would be here." In his return he fell into the enemy's hands, 
and was slain. 

The night was now far spent; when Brutus, leaning his 
head towards his servant Chtus,. whispered something in his 
ear. Clitus made no answer, but burst into tears. After that 
he took his armour-bearer Dardanus aside, and said something 
to him in private. At last, addressing himself to Volumnius 
in Greek, ne entreated him, in memory of their common stu- 
dies and exercises, to put his hand to his sword, and help him 
to give the thrust volumnius, as well as several others, re-j 
fused: and one of them observing that they must necessarily 
fly: " We must fly, indeed," said Brutus, rising hastily, " but 
not with our feet, but with our hands." He then took each of 
them by the hand, and spoke with great appearance of cheer- 
fulness to the following purpose: — ^'^It is an infinite satisfac- 
tion to me, that all my Iriends have been faithful. If I am an- 
gry with Fortune, it is for the sake of my country. Myself 1 
esteem more happy than the conquerors 5 4not only in respeet 
of the past, but in my present situation. I shall leave behind 
me that reputation for virtue, which they, with all their wealth 
and power, will never acauire. For posterity will not scruple 
to believe and declare, tnat they were an abandoned set of 
men, who destroyed the virtuous, for the sake of that empire, 
to which they had no right." After this he entreated tnem 
severally to provide for their own safety, and withdrew with 
only two or three of his most intimate friends. One of these 
was Strato, with whom he first became acquainted when they 
studied rhetoric. This friend he placed next to himself, and 
laying hold of the hilt of his sword with both his handa^ Vna 
fell upon the pointy and died. Some wj\Scv^V.^Xx^i^ft>^'^^ 
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earnest request of Brutus, turned aside his headland Uel^the 
sword ; upon whieh be tlurew himself with* such yiolence^ that, 
entering at his hroast, it passed quite through his body, and he 
immediately expinsd* 

Messala, the friend of ]l^rutus, after he was reconciled to 
CsBsar, took occasion to recommend Strato to his favour r^^ 
^This/' said he, with tears, ^^is the man who did the last 
kind office for my dear Brutus.'' Caesar received him with 
kindness; and he was one of thpse brave Greeks who after- 
wards attended him at the battle of Actium. Of Messala, it 
is said, that when Csssar observed he had been no less zealous 
in his service at Actium than he had been against him at Phi- 
lippic he answered ,-r-^^ I have always taken the best and justest 
side." When Antony found the Body ef Brutus, he ordered 
it to be covered with the richest robe he had; and that bein^ 
stolen, he put the thief to death.^ The ashes of Brutus he sent 
to his motner Servilia. 

With re^rd to Porcia, his wife, Nicolatls the philosopher, 
and Valenus Maximus,* tell us, that being ]>revented from 
tiiiat death she^ wished for, by the constant vigilance of her 
friends, she snatched some burning coals from' the fire, and 
shut them close in her inouth till she was suffocated. Not- 
withstanding, there is « letter frcmi Brutus to his friends still 
extant, in which he l^nients the death of Porcia, and complains 
that their neglect of her must have made her prefer death to 
the continuance of her illness. So that NicolaUs appears to 
have been mistaken in the time, at least, if this epistle be au- 
thentic; for it describes Porcia's distemper, her conjugal af- * 
fection, and the manner of her death. 

* Valerius Maximus speaks of her fortitude on this occasion in the highest 
terms. Tuo»- ((uoqw catiuHmos ignei, J^oriia^ M. Catonis Jilia, cuncta secu" 
la dehft& admtratione proseqimrUur : Qucb cum ajpibd Philippos vktum et m- 
teremptum virum ttmm Brtitum cognoscerea^ qmaferrum fion dabcUur, ar- 
denies ore carbonee haiurire non dutiUuUy muli^ri aptritu virilem pcUrU 
exUum imUaia. Sed neado an hocfirtiua^ quod iUe uHkUo^ iu novo genere 
tnofiis tsbnmipia es! VaL Max. L iv. c« 6. 
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COMPAEIED. 

What is principally to be admired in the Lives of Dion 
and Brutus, is their rising to such importance from inconsi- 
derable beginnings. But here Dion has the advantage; for in 
the progress of glory he had no coadjutor: whereas Cassius 
went hand in hand with Brutus; and though, in the reputation 
of virtue and honour, he was by no ineans his equal, in mili- 
tary experience, resolution, and activity, he was not inferior. 
Some have imputed to him the origin of the whole enterprise, 
and have asserted, that Brutus would never, otherwise, hav« 
engaged in it. But Dion, at the same time that he made the 
whole military preparations himself,^ engaged the. friends and 
associates of his design. He did n6t,liKe jBrutus, gain power 
and riches from the war: he employed that wealth on which 
he was to subsist as an exile in a foreign country in restoring 
the liberties of his own. When Brutus and Cassius fled from 
Rome, and found no asylum from the pursuit of their ene- 
mies, their only resource was war; and they took up arms as 
much in their own defence as in that of the common liberty. 
Dion, on the contrary, was happier in his banishment than the 
tyrant that banished him; and yet he voluntarily exposed him- 
self to danger for the freedom of Sicily. Besides, to deliver . 
the Romans from Caesar, and the Syracusans from Dionysius, 
were enterprises of a very different kind. -Dionysius was an 
avowed ana established tyrant; and Sicily, With reason, groan- 
ed beneath his yoke. But with respect to Caesar, though, 
whilst his imperial power was in its infancy, he treated his op- 
ponents with severity; yet, as soon as that power was confirm- 
ed, the tyranny was rather a nominal than real thing; for no 
tyrannical action could be laid to his charge. Nay, such was 
the condition of Rome, that it evidently required a master; 
and Caesar was no more than a tender and skilful physician 
appointed by Providence to heal the distempers of the state. 
Of course, the people lamented his death, and were implaca- 
bly enraged against his assassins. Dion, on the contrary, was 
reproached by the Syracusans for suffering Dionysius to es- 
cape, and not digging up the former tyrant^s grave. 

With regard to their military conduct, Dion, as a genera]^ 
was without a fault:. he not only made tiie most of his own* 
instructions, but, where others failed, he happily repaited^% 
error. But it was wrong in Brutus to Yvojzaxa ^ ^<fe^«tL^\«iS^8'^* 
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where all was at stal:e.* And when that batde was lost, he 
had neither sagacity enough to think of new resources, nor 
spirit, like Pompeyi to contend with fortune, though he had 
still reason to rely on his troops, and was absolute master at sea^ 

But what Brutus is chiefly blamed for was his ingratitude to 
CsBsar. He owed his life to his favour, as well as uie lives of 
those prisoners for whom he interceded. He was* treated as 
bis friend, and distinguished with particular marks of honour; 
and yet he embrued his hands in the blood of his benefactor. 
Dion stands clear of any charge like this. . As a relation of 
Dienysius, he assisted and was useful to him in the adminis- 
tration : in which case his services were equal to his honours 
When he was drivea into exile, and deprived of his wife and 
his fortune, he had every motive that was just and honourable 
to take up arms against him. 

Yet if this circumstance be considered in another light, 
Brutus will have the advantage. The greatest glory of both 
consists in their abhorrence of tyrants and their criminal mea- 
sures. This, in Brutus, was: not blended with any other mo- 
tive. He had no quarrel with Csesar, but exposed his life for 
the liberty of his country. Had not Dion been injured, he h^ 
not fought This is clear from Plato?s epistles, where it ap- 
pears, that he was banished from the court of Dionysius, and, 
in consequence of that banishment, made war upon him. For 
the good of the community, Brutus, though an enemy to Pom- 
pey, became his friend : and, though a friend to CsBsar, he be- 
came his enemy. His enmity and his friendship arose from 
the same principle, which was justice. But Dion, whilst in 
favour, employed his services for Dionysius; and it was not 
till he was disgraced that he artned against him. Of course, 
his friends were not quite satisfied with his enterprise. They 
were apprehensive that when he had destroyed the tyrant, he 
might seize the government himself, and amuse the people 
with some softer title, than that of tyranny. On the other 
hand, the very enemies of Brutus acknowledge that he was 
the only conspirator who had no other view tnan that of re- 
storing the ancient form of government. - - 
. Besides, the enterprise against Dionysius cannot be placed 
in competition with that against Csesai*. The former had ren- 
dered himself contemptible by his low manners, his drunken- 
ness, and debauchery. But to meditate the fall of Oaesar, and 
not tremble at his dignity, his fortune, or his power, nor 
shrink at that name which shook the king^ of India and Pai^ 
thia on -their thrones, and disturbed their slumbers; this show- 

* Tlug censure seems very UQyi!Bt *IVife-''*ra.yeTing disposition of Cassius' 
.teqpf obiiged bim to ceme to 11M0011& et^c^S^^Q^^^* 
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eti a superiority of soul on which fear could have no influence. 
Dion was no sooner seen in Sicily than he was joined by tiiou- 
sands; but the auHioritjr of Caesar was so formidable inKome, 
that it supported his friends even after he was dead ; and a 
simple boy rose to the first eminence of power by adopting his 
name ; which served as a charm against the envy and the in- 
fluence of Antony. Should it be objected that Dion had the 
sharpest conflicts in expelling the tyrant, but that Caesar fell 
naked and unguarded beneath the swordof Brutus^it will ai^e 
at least a consummate management and prudence to be able, to 
come at a man of his power naked and unguarded ; particularly 
when it is considered, that the blow was not sudoen, nor the 
work of one or of a feW men, but meditated and communicated 
to many associates, of whom not one deceived the leader: for 
either he had the power of distinguishing honest men at their 
first view, or such as her chose he made nonest, by the confi- 
dence he reposed in them. But Dion confided in men of bad 
principles; so that he must either have been injudicious in his 
choice, or, if his people grew worse after their appointments, 
unskilful in his management. Neither of these can be con- 
sistent with the talents and conduct of a wise man; and PlatCL 
accordinglv, blames him in his letters for making choice of 
such friendfs, as, in the end, were his ruin. 

Diou found no friend to revenge his death; but Brutus re- 
ceived an honourable interment even from his enemy Antony: 
and Caesar sdlowed of that public respect wl^ich was paid to mt 
memory, as will appeal* from the following circumstance : — A 
statue of brass had been erected to him at Milan^ in Gallia 
Cisalpina, which was a fine performance, and a striking like- 
ness. Caesar, as he passed through the town, took notice of it, 
and summoning the magistrates, in the presence of his attend- 
ants, he told them that they had broken the league, by harbour- 
ing one of his enemies. The ma^strates, as may well be 
supposed, denied it, and stared at each other, profoundly igno- 
rant what enemy he could mean. He then dirned towards the 
statue, and knitting his brows, said: — ^ Is not Hiis my enemy 
that stands here?''^ The poor Milanese were struck dumb 
with astonishment; but Caesar told them, with a smile, that 
he was pleased to find them futiiful to their friends in adversi- 
ty, and ordered that the statue should continue wh^re it .waii 
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Thx first Artaxerxes, who of all the Persian kings was most 
oistingaished for his moderation and fatness of mind, was 
sumamed LongimanuSf because his right hand was longer 
than his left. He was the son of Xerxes. The second Artax- 
erxes, surnamed Mnemony* whose life we are going to write, 
was son to the daughter of the first For Darius, by his wife 
Parysatis, had four sons; Artaxerxes the eldest, Cyrus the 
second, and Ostanes and Oxathres the two youn^r. Cyrus 
was called after the ancient king of that name, as he is said to 
have been after the sun; for the Persians call the sun Ct/rtis, 
Artaxerxes at first was named Arsicas,t though Dion asserts 
that his original name was Oartes.| But though Ctesias has 
filled his books with a number of incredible and extravagant 
iables, it is not probable that he should be ignorant of the name 
6{ a king at wnose court he lived in quality of physician to 
him, his wife, his mother, and his chilaren. 

Cyrus, from his infancy, was of a violent and impetuous 
temper; but Artaxerxes had a native mildness, something 
gentle and moderate in his whole disposition. The latter mar- 
ried a beautiful and virtuous ladj^, by order of his parents, and 
he kept her when they wanted him to put hen away. For the 
king having put her brother to death,§ designed that she should 

* So called on account of his extraoTdioary memory. 

t Or Arscues, J Or Oarses. 

k Teriteuchmes, the brother of Statira, bad been guilty of the complicated 
crimes of adultery, incest, and murder, which raised great disturbances in the 
royal family, ana ended in the ruin of all who were concerned in them. 
Statira was daughter to Hydames. governor of one of the chief provinces of 
ttke empire. Artaxerxes, then called Arsaces, was charmed with her beauty, 
and married her. At the same time, Teriteuchmes her brother married 
Hamestris, one of the daughters of Darius, and sister to Arsaces ; by reason 
of which marriage he had mterest enough, on his fatlter's demise, to get him- 
self appointed to his government But, in the mean time, he conceived a 
passion for his own sister Roxana, nowise inferior in beauty to Statira; and 
that he might enjoy her without constraint, resolved to despatch his wife Ha- 
mestris, and light up the flames of rebelHon in the kingdom. Darius being 
apprised of his design, engaged Udiastes, an intimate friend of Teriteuchmes, 
to kill him, and was rewa^ed by the king with the government of his pro- 
vince. Upon this some commotions were raised by the son of Teriteuchmes ; 
but the king's forces bavins the superiority, aU the family of Hydames were 
apprehended, and delivered to Parysatis, mat she might execute her revenge 
opon tbem for the injury done or intended to her daughter. That cruel 
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share his fate. But Arsicas applied to his mother, with many 
tears and entreaties, and, with much difficulty, prevailed upon 
her not only to spare her life, but to excuse nim from divorc- 
ing her. Yet his mother had the greater affection for Cyrus, 
and was desirous of raising him to the throne: therefore, 
when he was called from his residence on the coast in the sick- 
ness of Darius, he returned full of hopes that the queen's in- 
terest had established him successor. Pary satis had indeed a 
specious pretence, which the ancient Xerxes had made use of 
at the suggestion of Demaratus, that she had brought Darius 
his son Arsicas when he was in a private station, but Cyrus 
when he was a kins. However, she could not prevail. Da- 
rius appointed his eldest son his successor; on wnich occasion 
his name was changed to Artaxerxes. Cyrus had the govern- 
ment of Lydia, and was to be commander-in-chief on the coast. 
Soon after the death of Darius, the king, his successor, went 
to Pasargadse, in order to be consecrated, according to custom, 
by the priests of Persia. In that city there is the temple of a 
goddess, who has the affairs of- war under herpatronage, and, 
tnerefore, may be supposed to be Minerva. The prince to be 
consecrated, must enter that temple, put off his own robe there^ 
and take that which was worn oy the great Cyrus before he 
was king. He must eat a cake of figs, chew some turpentine, 
and drink a cup of acidulated milk. Whether there are any 
other ceremonies is unknown, except to the persons concernea. 
As Artaxerxes was on the point of going to be consecrated, 
Tissaphernes brought to him a priest, who had been chief in- 
spector of Cyrus' education in his infancy, and had instructed 
him in the learning of the Magi; and, therefore, might be sup- 
posed to be as much concerned as any man in Persia at his 
pupil's not being appointed king. For that reason, his accusa- 
tion against Cyrus could not but gain credit. He accused him 
of a design to lie in wait for the king in the temple, and, after 
he had put off his garment, to fall upon him and destroy him. 
Some affirm that Cyrus was immediately seized upon this in^ 
formation ; others, that he got into the temple, and concealed 
himself there, but was pointed out by the priest, in conse- 
quence of which he was to be put to death ; but his mother, at 
wiat moment, took him in her arms, bound the tresses of her 
hair about him, held his neck to her own, and, by her tears 
and entreaties, prevailed to have him pardoned, and remanded 

princess put them all to death except Statira, whom she spared, at the eap- 
nest entreaties of her husband Arsaces, contrary to the opinion of Darius. 
But Arsaces was no sooner settled upon the throne than Statira prerailedi 
upon him to leave Udiastes to her correction ; and she put him to a doith too 
cruel to be described. Parysatis, in return, poifioned tbft «ow ^ ^Tl^scNssos^ 
ones, and> not \oDg after, Statira henelf.— Gtet. in Pert* 
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to the sea-coast Nevertheless, he Was far from being satis- 
fied with his goyemment Instead of thinking of his brother's 
favour with gratitude, he remembered only the indignity of 
chains, and in his resentment aspired more than ever after the 
sovereignty. 

Some, indeed, sav that he thought his allowance for his ta- 
ble insufficient, and, therefore, revolted from his king. But 
this is a foolish pretext : for if he had no other resource, his 
mother would have supplied him with whatever he wanted 
out of her revenues. Besides, there needs no greater proof of 
his riches than the number of foreign troops that he entertain- 
ed in his service, which were kept for him in various parts by 
his friends and retainers : for the better to conceal his prepara- 
tions, he did not keep his forces in a body, but had his emis- 
saries in different places, who enlisted foreigners on various 
pretences. Meanwhile his mother, who lived at court, made 
it her business to remove the king's suspicions: and Cyrus 
himself always wrote in a lenient style; sometimes begging a 
candid interpretation, and sometimes recriminating upon Tis- 
saphernes, as if his contention had been solely with that gran- 
dee. Add to this, that the king had a dilatory turn of mind, 
which was natural to him, and which many took for modera- 
tion. At first, indeed, he seemed entirely to imitate the mild- 
ness of the first Artaxerxes, whose name he bore, by behaving 
with great affability to all that addressed him, and distributing 
honours and rewards to persons of merit with a lavish hand. 
He took care that punisnments should never be embittered 
with insult If he received presents, he appeared as well 
pleased as those who offered them, or rather as those who re- 
ceived favours from him; and in conferring favours, he always 
k€fpt a countenance of benignity and pleasure. There was not 
any thing, however trifling, brought him by way of present, 
which he did not receive kindly. Even when one Omisus 
brought him a pomegranate of uncommon size, he said, — 
"By the light of Mithra, this man, if he were made governor 
of a small city, would soon make it a great one." When he 
was once upon a journey, and people presented him with a 
variety of things by the way, a labouring man, having nothing 
else to give him, ran to the river and brought him some water 
in his hands. Artaxerxes was so much pleased that he sent 
the man a gold cup, and a thousand darics. When Euclidas 
the Lacedaemonian said many insolent things to him, he con- 
tented himself with ordering the captain of his guard to give 
him this answer: — ^^* You may say what you please to the kmg; 
but the king would have you to know, that he can not only 
say, but do.' One day, as he was hunting, Tiribazus showed 
Jj2m a rent in his robe: upon yftvidv V5^^ \l\w^ mdv— " What 
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shall I do with it?'^ <<Put on anotheri and rive that to mV' 
said Tiribazus. "It shall be so," said the ling; "I give it 
thee; but I chai^ thee not to wear it** Tiribazus, who, 
though not a bad man, was ffiddy and vain, disregarding the 
restnction, soon put on the rooe, and, at the same time, tncked 
himself out with some golden ornaments fit only for queens. 
The court expressed great indignation ; because it was a thing 
contrary to their laws and customs: but Uie king only laugh- 
ed, and said to him, — ^^ I allow thee to wear the trinkets as a 
woman, and the robe as a madman.'' 

None had been admitted to the king of Persia's table but 
his mother and his wife; the former of which sat above him, 
and the latter below him: Artaxerxes, nevertheless, did that 
honour to Ostanes and Oxathres, two of his younger brothers. 
But what afibrded the Persians the most pleasing spectacle^ 
was the queen Statira always riding in her chariot with the 
curtains open, and admitting the women of the country to 
approach and salute her. These things made his administra- 
tion popular. Yet there were some turbulent and factious 
men, wno represented that the afiairs of Persia required a 
lung of such a magnificent spirit, so able a warrior, and so 
generous a master as Gyrus was; and that the dignity of so 

freat an empire could not be supported without a prince of 
igh thoughts and noble ambition. It was not, tnerefore, 
without a confidence in some of tne Persians, as well as in 
the maritime provinces, that Cyrus undertook the war. 

He wrote also to the Lacedaemonians for assistance: pro- 
mising Uiat to tiie foot he would give horses, and to the horse- 
men chariots; that on those who had farms he would bestow 
villages, and on those who had villages cities. As for their 
pay, ne assured them it should not be counted, but measured 
out to them. At the same time he spoke in very high terms 
of himself, telling them he had a greater and more princely 
heart than his brother: that he was the better philosopher, be- 
ing instructed in the aoctrines of the Majgi; and that ne could 
drink and bear more wine than his brother. Artaxerxes, lie 
said, was so timorous and effeminate a man that he could not 
sit a horse in hunting, nor a chariot in time of war. Tlie 
Lacedaemonians, ther^ore, sent the seytale to Clearchus, with 
orders to serve Cyrus in every^ thing he demanded.* 
Cyrus began his march against the king, with a numerous 

* Tbey took care not to mentiaD Artaxerxes, pretondiim not to be pn^ 
to the designs tbat were cairying on agaiDit luin. Thk pvecentiaD tbegT 
used, that, in case Artaxerxes sboold 0Bt the better of his brotfaec, tbegr 
might justify themsdyes to him in what Ibey had done.— JK«m|iA. m Etg^ 
tkL Cyru L i 
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army of barbtrianSy* and almost thirteen thousand Greek 
mercenaries.t He found one pretence after another for hay- 
ing such an armament on foot; but his real designs did not re- 
main long undiscovered : for Tissaphernes went in person to 
inform Uie king of them. 

This news put the court in great disorder. Parysatis was 
censured as the principal cause of the war, and her friends 
were suspected of a private intelligence with Cyrus. Statira, 
in her distress about the war, gave Parysatis the most trouble: 
— " Where is now,'' she cried, " that faith which you pledged? 
Where your intercessioms, by which you saved the man that 
was conspiring against his brother? Have they not brought 
war and all its calamities upon us?" These expostulations fixed 
in the heart of Parysatis, who was natumlly vindictive and 
barbarous in her resentment and revenge, such a hatred of 
Statira, that she contrived to take her ofiT Dinon writes, that 
this cruel purpose was put in execution during the war: but 
Ctesias assures us it was after it And it is not probable, that 
he, who was an eye-witness to the transactions of that court, 
could either be isnorant of the time when the assassination 
took place, or comd have any reason to misrepresent the date 
of it; though he often deviates into fictitious tales, and loves 
to give us invention instead of truth. We shall, therefore, 
leave this story to the order of time in which he has placed it 

While Cyrus was upon his march, he had accounts brought 
him, that the king did not desim to try the fortune of the field 
hy giving battle immediately, out to wait in Persia till his 
forces were assembled there from all parts of his kingdom. 
And though he had drawn a trench across the plain ten 
fathoms wide, as many deep,t and four hundred furlongs in 
length, yet he suffered Cyrus to pass him, and to march afmost 
to Babylon.§ Tiribazus, we are told, was the first who ven- 
tured to remonstrate to the king, that he ought not any longer 
to avoid an action, nor to abandon Media, Babylon, and even 

* A hundred thousand barbarians. 

i Clearchus the Lacedsemonian jcommanded all the Peloponnesian troopSi 
except the Achseans, who were led by Socrates of Achaia. The Boeotians 
were under Proxenus, a Theban ; and the Thessalians under M enon. The 
other nations were commanded by Persian generals, of whom Ariacns was the 
chief. The fleet consisted of thirty-fire ships, under Pythagoras, a Lacede- 
monian; and twentv^-fire commanded b^ Tamos, an Egyptian, who was ad- 
miral of the whole fleet On this occasion, Proxenus presented Xenophon 
to Cyrus, who gave him a commission amongst the Greek mercenaries. 
^ X Xenophon says, this trench was only fire ^thom wide, and three deep. 
It must be obsenred that the word op<^a sometimes signifies a pace only ; and 
M it be understood so here, it will brmg Plutarch's account more within the 
bounds of probability. 

♦ There was a passage twenty feet wide left between the trench and the 
Suphrates, and Artaxerxes neglected to'defend it 
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Susa to the enemy, and hide himself in Persia; since he had 
an army infinitely greater than theirs, and ten thousand So" 
trapse and other officers, all of them superior to those of Cyrus 
hotn in courage and conduct 

Upon this he took a resolution to come to action as soon as 
possible. His sudden appearance with an army of nine hun^ 
dred thousand men, well prepared and accoutred, extremely 
surprised the rebels, who, through the confidence they had in 
themselves, and contempt of their enemy, were marching in 
great confusion, and even without their arms: so that it was 
with great difficulty that Cyrus reduced them to any order: 
and he could not do it at last without much noise and tumult; 
As the king advanced in silence, and at a slow pace, the good 
discipline of his troops afibrded an astonishing spectacle to the 
Greeks, who expected amongst such a multitude nothing but 
disorderly shouts and motions, and every other instance of 
distraction and confusion. He showed his judgment, too, in 
placing the strongest of his armed chariots before that part of 
nis phalanx which was opposite to the Greeks, that|hy the 
impetuosity of their motion, they might break the enemy's 
ranks before they came to close combat 

Many historians have described this battle; but Xenophon 
has done it with such life and energy, that we do not read an 
account of it; we see it, and feel all tlie danger. It would bo 
very absurd, therefore, to attempt any thing after him, excep 
the mentioning some material circumstances which he has 
omitted. ' 

The place where the battle was fought is called Cunaxa, and 
is five hundred furlongs from Babylon. A little before the 
action, Clearchus advised Cvrus to post himself behind the 
Macedonians,* and not risk his person ; upon which he is re- 
ported to have said, — ^'^What advice is this, Clearchus? 
Would you have me, at the very time I am aiming at a 
crown, to show myself unworthy of one?'' Cvrus, indeed, 
committed an error in rushing into the midst of the greatest 
danger without care or caution: but Clearchus Was guilty of 
another as great, if not {greater, in not consenting to place his 
Greeks opposite to the king, and in getting the river on his 
ri^ht, to prevent his being surrounded : for if safety was his 
principal object, and he Was by all means to avoid loss, he 
ought to have staid at home. But to carry his arms ten thou- 
sand furlong from the sea, without necessity or constraint, 
and solely with a view to place C3nrus on the torone of Persia, 
and then not to be solicitous for a post where he might best 

* This is undoabtedly the erroi of lome tramcriber * and finr Macedomans 
we should read LacediemoniaDg. 
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defend the prinoft whose pay be receired, but for one In whicfl 
he might act most at eaie, and in the greatest safety, was to 
behave like a man whoj on the sight of present danger, aban- 
dons the whole enterprise, and forgets the purpose of his ex- 
pedition: for it appears from the course of the action, that if 
the Greeks had charged those that were posted about the 
king's person, they would not bare stood the shock; and after 
Artaxerxes had been slain, or put to flight, the conqueror must 
have gained the crown without further interruption: therefore^ 
tiie ruin of Gyrus' affairs and his death is much rather to be 
ascribed to the caution of Clearchus, than to his own raahnes»: 
for if the king himself had been to choose a post for the 
Greeks, where they might do him the least prejudice, he could 
not have pitched upon a better than that which was most re- 
mote from himself, sypnl the troops aboift him. At liie dis<- 
tance he was ftom Glearchus, he knew not of the defeat of 
that part of his army which was near the river, and Cyrus 
was cut off before he could avail himself of the advantages 
gained by the Greeks. Gyrus, indeed, was sensible what cGs- 
position would have been of most service to him, and for that 
reason ordered Clearchus to charge in the centre; but Clear* 
ehus ruined all, notwithstanding his assurances of doing every 
thing for the best: for the Greeks beat the barbarians with 
ease, and pursued them a considerable way. 

In the mean time, Gyrus being mounted on Pasaeas, a 
horse of ^reat spirit^ but at tiie same time headstrong and 
unruly, fell in, as Ctesias tells us, with Artagerses, gene- 
i^ of the Cadusians, who met him upon the gallop, and 
called out to him in these terms: — ^'^Most unjust ana most 
stupid of men, who disgracest the name of Cyrus, the most 
august of all names among the Persians ; thou leadest these 
brave* Greeks a vile way to plunder thy country, and to de- 
stroy thy brother and thy king, who has many millions of ser- 
vants that are better men than thou. Try if he has not, and 
here thou shalt lose thy head, before thou canst see the face 
of the king." So saying, he threw his javelin at him with all 
his force; out his cuirass was of such excellent temper, that 
he was not wounded, though the violence of the blow shook 
him in his seat. Then, as Artagerses was turning liis horse, 
Cyrus aimed a stroke at him with his spear, and the point of 
it entered at his collar-bone, and pierced through his neck. 
That Artagerses fell by the hand of Cjrrus, almost all histo^ 
rians agree. As to the death of Cyrus himself, since Xeno- 

^ Probably uaXas bas beea a mistake of tbe transcribers for naiau. Then it 
mtt he MOMMi M» iSUnvou ^xn leumv *odof vtw. Thou leadui these vile Greeks 
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fihon has given a very short account of it, bec&use he was not 
on the spot when it happened, perhaps it may not be amiss to 
give the manner of it in detail, as Dmon and Ctesias have re- 
presented it 

Dinon tells us, that Cyrus, after he had slain Artagerses, 
charged the vanguard of Artaxerxes with great fury, wound- 
ed the king's horse, and dismounted him. Tirihazus imme- 
diately mounted him on another horse, and said, — ^ Sir, re- 
member this day, for it deserves not to be forgotten/' At 
the second attack. Gyrus spurred his horse against the king, 
and gave him a wound;* at the third, Artaxerxes, in great 
indignation, said to those that were by, — ^^It is better to die 
than tx) suffer all this." At the same time he advanced a^inst 
Cyrus, who was rashly advancing to meet a shower of darts« 
liie king wounded him with his javelin, and others did the' 
same. Thus fell Cyrus, as some say, by the blow which the 
king gave him; but according to oUiers, it was a Carian sol- 
dier who despatched him, and who afterwards, for his ex- 
ploit, had the nonour of carrying a golden cock, at the head 
of the army, on the point of his spear: for the Persians called 
the Carians cocks, on account of tiie crests with which they 
adorned their helmets. 

Ctesias' story is very long, but the purport of it is this: — 
When Cyrus had slain Artajgerses, he pushed his horse up 
towards tne king, and the king advanc^ against him, both 
in silence. Aoriacus, one of the friends of Cyrus, first aimed 
a blow at the king, but did not wound him. Then the king 
tlirew his javelin at Cyrus, but missed him; the weapon, how- 
ever, did execution upon Tissaphemes,t a man of approved 
valour, and a faithful servant to Cyrus. It was now Cyrus' 
turn to try his javelin; it pierced the king's cuirass, and going 
two fingers deep into his breast, brought him from his horse. 
This caused sucn disorder in his troops that they fled. But the 
king recovering, retired with a few of his men, among whom 
was Ctesias, to an eminence not far off, and there reposed him- 
self. In the mean time, Cyrus' horse, grown more furious by 
the action, carried him deep amoi^st the enemy; and as 
night was coming on, they did not know him, and his own 
men sought for nim in vain. Elated, however, with vic- 
tory, and naturally daring and impetuous, he kept on, qry- 
ing out in the Persian language as he went. — ^^Make way. 
ye slaves, make way !" They humbled themselves, and opened 

* Or, wUh the vhlencei^ the encounter^ beat the king from hie hone. In 
the original it is twtivas tu Ivma uanf^aXt vov Apra^cp^v. 

t T\naphemee is probably an erroneoiis reaomg. We knovr of no Tb- 
saphernes but the mndee of that name, who was a MOM fenrant to 
ArUxerxes. One of the manoacripti gifw ui SaHphernm* « 

Vol. IV. 2 S 
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their ranks; but his tiara happened to fall from his head; 
and a young Persian, named Mithridates^ in passing, wounded 
him with his lance in the temple near his eye, without know- 
ing who he was. Such a quantity of blood issued from the 
wound that he was seized with a giddiness, and fell senseless 
from his horse. The horse, having lost his rider^ wandered 
about the field; the furniture, too, was fallen off, and the ser- 
vant of Mithridates, who had given him the wound, took it 
up, all stained with blood. 

At last Cyrus, with much difficulty, beean to recover from 
his swoon; and a few eunuchs, who attended him, endeavour- 
ed to mount him on another horse, and so to carry him out of 
danger. But as he was too weak to sit a horse, he thought it 
better to walk, and the eunuchs supported him as hQ went. 
His head was still heavy, and he tottered at every step; yet 
he imagined himself victorious^ because he heard the fugitives 
calling C3nrus king, and imploring mercy. 

At that instant some Caunians of mean condition, who per- 
iormed the most servile offices^ for the royal army, happened 
to mix with the company of Cyrus as friends. They perceiv- 
ed, however, though not without difficulty, that the clothing 
of his people was red, whereas that given by the king their 
master was white. One of these then ventured to give Cyrus 
a stroke with his spear behind, without knowing him to be 
the prince. The weapon hit his ham and cut the sinew; upon 
which he fell, and in falling dashed his wounded temple against 
a stone, and died upon the spot. Such is Ctesias' story of the 
death of Cyrus, which, like a blunt weapon, hacks and hews 
him a lon^ time, and can hardly kill him at last 

Soon after Cyrus expired, an officer, who was called the 
king's eye, passed that way. Artasyras (for that was his name) 
knowing the eunuchs, who were mourning over the corpse, 
addressed him who appeared to be most faiuiful to his master, 
and said, — ^^ Pariscas, who is that whom thou art lamenting so 
much?" " Artasyras!'' answered the eunuch, " see you not 
prince Cyrus dead?*' Artasyras was astonished at the event: 
nowever, he desired the eunuch to compose himself and take 
care of the corpse; and then rode at full speed to Artax- 
erxes, who had given up all for lost, and was ready to faint 
both with thirst and witn the an^ish of his wound. In these 
circumstonces the officer found him, and with a joyful accent 
hailed him in these words, — ^^ I have seen Cyrus dead." The 
king at first was impatient to see the dead body himself, and 
commanded Artasyras immediately to conduct him to it But 
finding all the field full of teixor and dismay, upon a report 
that the Greeks, victorious in their quarter, were pursuing the 
fugitives, and*putting ail to the «word^ he thought proper to 
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send out a greater number to reconnoitre the place^ which 
Artasyras had told him of. Accordingly^ thirty men went 
with flambeaux in their hands. Still the King wa9 almost dy- 
ing with thirst, and the eunuch Satibarzanes sought every 
place for water; for the field afforded none, and they were at 
a great distance from the camp. After much search, he found 
one of these poor Caunians hadabout two quarts of bad water in 
a mean bottle, and he took it and carried it to the king. Af- 
ter the kins had drank it all up, the eunuch asked him, — ^ If 
he. did not nnd it a disagreeable beverage?" Upon which he 
swore by all the gods, — ^^ That he had never drank the most de- 
licious wine, nor the lightest and clearest water, with so much 
pleasure. I wish, only/' continued he, <^ that I could And the 
man who gave it thee, that I might make him a recompense. 
In the mean time, I entreat the gods to make him happy and 
rich." 

While he was speaking, the thirty men whom he had sent 
out, returned in great exultation, and confirmed the news of 
his unexpected good fortune. Now, likewise, numbers of his 
troops repaired to him again, and dismissing nis fears, he de- 
scended irom the eminence with many tbrches carried before 
him. When he came to th^ dead body, according to the law 
of the Persians, the right hand and the head were cut offj and 
having ordered the head to be brought to him, he took it by 
the hair, which was long and thick, and showea it to the fuei- 
tives, and to such as were still doubtful of the fortune of £e 
day. They were astonished at the sight, and prostrated them- 
selves before him. Seventy thousand men soon assembled 
about him, and with them he returned to his campw Cteaias 
tells us, he had led four hundred thousand men that oay into die 
field ; but Dion and Xenophon make that number mucn greater. 
As to the number of the killed, Ctesias says, an account only 
of nine thousand was brousht to Artaxerxes; whereas there 
appeared to Ctesias himself to be no fewer than twenty thou- 
sand. That article, therefore, must be left dubious. But no- 
thing can be a more palpable falsity than what Ctesias adds, 
that ne was sent ambassador to the Greeks in conjunction with 
Phayllus the Zacynthian, and some others: for Xenophon 
knew that Ctesias was at the Persian court; he mentions him 
in his works, and it is plain that he had met with his books. 
Therefore, if he had been joined in commission to settle such 
important affairs, he would not have passed him by imnQtieed, 
but would have mentioned him with Phayllus. Ctesias, in- 
deed, was a man of unbounded vanity, as well as strong at^ 
tachment to Clearchus; and, for that reason, always leaves a 
corner in the story for himself, when he^ is dressing out the 
praises of Clearchus ai^d the LacedsBmonianik 
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After the battle, the king sent great and raluable presents 
to the son of Artagerses, who was slain bjr Cyrus. He re- 
warded also Ctesias and others in a distinguished manner; 
and having found the Caunian who gave him the bottle of wa- 
ter, he raised him from indigence and obscurity to riches and 
honours. There was something of an analogy between his 
punishments and the crime. One Arbaces, a Mede, in the 
Dattle deserted to Cyrus, and after that prince was killed, came 
back to his colours. As he perceived that the man had'^one 
it rather out of cowardice than any treasonable design, all the 
penalty he laid upon him, was to carry about a naked courte- 
san upon his shoulders a whole day in the market-place. An- 
other, beside deserting, had ^ven it out, that he had killed 
two of the enemy j ana, for his punishment, he only ordered 
his tongue to be pierced through with three needles. 

He supposed, and lie was desirous of having it pass upon 
the world, that Cyrus fell by his hand.. This induced him to 
send valuable presents to Mithridates, who gave him the first 
wound, and to instruct the messengers to sav, — ^ The king 
does you this honou^ because you &und the furniture of Cy- 
rus' horse, and brought it to him.'' And when the Carian, 
who gave Cyrus the stroke in his ham that caused his death, 
asked for his reward, he ordered those who gave it him to 
say, — ^* The king bestows this upon you, because you were 
the second person that brought him good tidings: for Arta- 
syras was the first, and you the next that brought him an ac- 
count of the death of Cyrus." Mithridates went away in si- 
lence, though not without concern. But the unhappy Carian 
could not conquer the common disease of vanity. Elated 
with what he thought his good fortune, and aspiring to things 
above his walk in life, he would not receive his reward for 
tidings, but angrily insisted, and called the gods and men to 
witness, that he, and no other man, killed Cyrus; and that it 
was not just tp rob him of the glory. 

The king was so much incensed at this, that he ordered the 
man's head to be cut off But his mother Farysatis being 

E resent, said, — *^ Let not this villanous Carian go off so: leave 
im to me, and he shall have the reward which his audacious 
toneue deserves." Accordingly, the king gave him up to her, 
and^she delivered him to the executioners, with orders to tor- 
ture him for ten days, and then to tear out his eyes, and pour 
molten brass into his ears, till he expired. 

Mithridates also came to a miserable end soon afterj through 
his own folly. Being invited one evening to supper, where 
both the eunuchs of the king, and those of his mother were 
present, he went in a robe embroidered with gold, which he 
had received from the king. During the entertainment, Par^r- 
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satis' principal eunuch took occasion to say, — ^ What a beau- 
tiful garment is this, Mithridates, which the king has eiyen 
you! How handsome are those bracelets and that chain! 
How valuable your cimitar ! He has certainly made you not 
only a great, but a happy man." Mithridates, who by this 
time was flushed with wine, made answer, — ^ What are these 
things, Sparamixes? I deserve much greater marks of honour 
than these for the services I rendered the king that day." 
Then Sparamixes replied, with a smile, — ^* I speak not in the 
least out of envy; but since, according to the Greek proverb, 
there is truth in wine, let me tell you my mind freely, and ask 
you what ^eat matter it is to find a horse's furniture fallen 
off, and brmg it to the king?" This he said, not that he was 
Ignorant of the real state of the case; but because he wanted 
to lay him open, and saw that the wine had made him talka- 
tive, and taken him off his guard, he studied to pique his va* 
nity. Mithridates, no longer master of himself, said : — ^* You 
may talk of what furniture and what trifles you please; but I 



ground ; and of that wound he died." The rest of the com- 
pany saw the dreadful fate that would befall Mithridates, and 
looked with dejected eyes upon,tlie ground; but he who gave 
the entertainment said, — ^^ Let us now attend to our eating 
and drinking; and, adoring the fortune of the king, let such 
matters alone as are too high for us." 

Immediately after the company broke up, the eunuch told 
Parysatis what had been said, and she informed the king. Ar- 
taxerxes, like a person detected, and one who had lost a vic- 
tory out of his hands, was enraged at this discovery: for he 
was desirous of making all the barbarians and Greeks believe, 
that in the several encounters he both gave and received blows; 
and that though he was wounded himself, he killed his adver- 
sary. He therefore condemned Mithridates to the punish- 
ment of the boat. The manner of it is this: — ^They take two 
boats, which are made to fit to each other, and extend the 
criminal in one of them in a supine posture. Then they turn 
the other upon it, so that the poor wretch's body is covered, 
and only the head and hands are out at one end, and the feet 
at the other. They ^ive him victuals daily, and if he refuses 
to eat, they compel him by pricking him in the eyes. After 
he has eaten, they make him drink a mixture of honey and 
milk, which they pour into his mouth. They spread the same, 
too, over his face, and always turn him so as to have the sun 
full in his eyes; the consequence of which is. that his face is 

Vol. IV. «8 
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covered with swarms of flies. As all the necessary eyacua- 
tions of a man who eats and drinks are within the boat, the 
fiithiness and corruption engender a quantity of worms^-which 
consume his flesh, and penetrate to nis entrails. When they 
fitd that the man is dead, they take off the upper boat, and 
have the spectacle of a carcass whose flesh is eaten away, and 
of numberless vermin clinging; to and gnawing the bowels. 
Mithridates, with ivuch difficulty, found death, after he had 
been consumed in this manner for seventeen days. 

There remained now no other mark for the vengeance of 
Parysatis but Mesabates, one of the king's eunuchs, who cut 
ofi* Gvrus' head and hand. As he took care -to give her no 
handle against him, she laid this scheme for his destruction : — 
She was a woman of keen parts in all respects, and in particu- 
lar she played well at dice. The king ohen played with her 
before tne war, and being reconciled to her alter it, took the 
same diversion with her. She was even the confidant of his 
pleasures, and scrupled not to assist him in any thing of gal- 
lantry. 

Statira indeed was the object-of her hatred, and she let her 
have a very small share o£ the king's company; for she was 
determined to have the priiicipal interest with him herself. 
One day, finding Artaxenes wanted something to pass away 
the time, «he challenged him to plav for a thousand daricSy 
and purposely managed her dice so ill that she lost. She paid 
the money immediatelv> but pretended to be much chagrined, 
and called on him to play agam for an eunuch. He consented 
to the proposal, and they agreed each of them to except five of 
their most faithful eunuchs; the winner was to have his choice 
out of the rest. On these conditions they played. The queen, 
who had the afiair at heart, exerted all her skill, and being 
favoured besides bv the dice, won the eunuch, and pitched 
upon Mesabates, who was not of the number of the excepted. 
He was immediately delivered to her, and before the king sus- 
pected any thing of her intentions, she put him in the hands 
of the executioners, with orders to flay him alive, to fix his 
body on three stakes, and to stretch out his skin by itself. The 
king was highly incensed, and expressed his resentment in 
strong terms: but she only said, in a laughing ironical way: — 
^^ This is pleasant, indeed, that you must be so angry about 
an old useless eunuch, while I say not a word of my loss of a 
thousand darics.'^ The king, though much concerned at the 
imposition, held his peace. But Statira, who on other occa- 
sions openly censured the practice of the queen-mother, com- 
plained now of her injustice and cruelty in sacrificing to Cyrus 
tfae eunuchs and other fiuthful servants of the king. 
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After Tissaphernes* had deceived Clearchus and the othei 
Grecian officers, and, contraiy to the treaty and his oaths, put 
them in chains, Ctesias tells us, that Clearchus made interest 
with them for the recovery of a comh. When he had obtained 
it, it seems he was so much pleased with the use of it, that he 
took his ring from his finger, and gave it Ctesias, that it might 
appear as a token of his regard for him to his friends and re- 
lations in Lacedaemon. The device was a dance of the Carya^ 
tides ^ He adds, that whenever provisions were sent to Clear- 
chus, his fellow-prisoners took most of them for themselves, 
and left him a very small share; but that he corrected thi^ 
abuse, by procuring a larger quantity to be sent to Clear- 
chus, and separating the allowance of the others from his. 
All this (according to our author) was done with the consent, 
and by the favour of Parysatis. As he sent every day a gam- 
mon of bacon among tne provisions, Clearchus suggested 
to him, that he might easily conceal a small dagger m the 
fleshy part, and begged earnestly that he would do it, that his 
fate might not be left to the cruel disposition of Artaxerxes; 
but through fear of the king's displeasure, he refused. The 
king, however, at the request of nis mother, promised upon 
oath not to put Clearchus to death; but afterwanis he was per- 
suaded by Statira^ to destroy -all the prisoners, except Menon. 
On this account he tells us, Parysatis plotted a^inst Statira, 
and' resolved to take her off by poison. But it is a great ab- 
surdity in Ctesias to assign so disproportionate a cause. 
Would Parysatis, for the sake of Clearchus, undertake so hor- 
rid and dangerous an enterprise, as that of poisonine the kin^s 
lawful wife, by whom he had children, and an neir to his 
crown ? It is clear enough that he tells this fabulous tale to 
do honour to the memory of Clearchus: for he adds, that the 
carcases of the other officers were torn in pieces by dogs and 
birds; but that a storm of wind brought a great heap of sand, 
and provided a tomb for Clearchus. Around this heap there 
sprung up a number of palm-trees, which soon grew into an 
admirable grove, and spread their protecting shade over the 
place; so that the king repented greatly of what he had done, 
believing that he had destroyed a man who was a favourite of 
the gods. 

* Tissaphernes, by promises which be did not intend to keep, drew Clear- 
chus to an interview in his tent. He went with four principial oflEicers and 
twenty captains, to wait on the Persian, who put Clearchus and the four 
officers under arrest, and ordered the twenty captains to.be cut in pieces. 
Some time after the kiojg commanded Clearchus, and all the four omcers, 
except Menon, to be beheaded.— JfenopA. de Eajfted. Cyri,\. u. 

t Carya was a town in Laconia, where there was a temple of Diana. In- 
deed, the whole town was dedicated to Diana and her nvnophs. Intbecoort 
before the temple stood a statue of JDiona Ckwyaiii^ andtbA^s^Ha^aA.'W^B^ 
kept a yearly festiFaJ on which they danced iwrnd ii» 
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It was, therefore, only from the hatred and jealousy which 
Parysatis had entertained of Statira from the first, that she 
embarked in so cruel a design. She saw that her own power 
with the king depended only on his reverence for her as his 
mother; whereas that of Statira was founded in lore, and 
confirmed by the greatest confidence in her fidelity. The point 
she had to carry was great, and she resolved to make one des- 
perate efibrt She had a faithful and favourite attendanL 
named Gigis, who, as Dinon tells ufs, assisted in the afiair oi 
the poison ; but, according to Ctesias, she was only conscious 
to it, and that against her will. The former calls the person 
who provided tne poison Melantas; the latter Belitaras. 

These two princesses had, in appearance, foreot their old 
suspicions and animosities, and beffan to visit and eat at each 
other's table. But they did it wi£ so much distrust arid cau- 
tion, as to make it a rule to eat of the same dish, and even of 
the same slices. There is a small bird in Persia which has no 
excrements, the intestines being only filled with fat; on which 
account it is supposed to live upon air and dew: the name of 
it is Rhyniaces. Ctesias writes that Parysatis divided one of 
these birds with a small knife that was poisoned on one side, 
and, taking the wholesomer part herself, gave the other to Sta- 
tira. Dinon, however, afiSrms, that it was not Parysatis, but 
Melantas, who cut the bird in two, and presented the poisoned 
part to Statira. Be that as it may, she died in dreaoful aeo- 
uies and convulsions; and was not only sensible herself of uie 
cause, but intimated her suspicions to the king, who knew too 
well the savage and implacable temper of his mother: he, 
therefore, immediately made an inquisition into the affair. He 
took her officers and servants that attended at her table, and 
put them to the torture. But she kept Gigis in her own apart- 
ment; and when the king demandea her, refused to give her 
up. At last, Gigis begged of the queen-mother to let her go 
in the night to her own nouse; and the king being informed of 
it, ordered some of his guards to intercept Tier. Accordingly, 
she was seized, and condemned to die. The laws of Persia 
have provided this punishment for poisoners: — ^Their heads 
are placed on a broad stone, and then crushed with another, 
till nothing of the figure remains. In tiiat manner was Gigis 
executed. As for Parysatis, the king did not reproach her 
with her crime, nor punish her any tarther, than by sending 
her to Babylon, (which was the place she desired to retire to,) 
and declarmg that he would never visit that city while she 
lived. Such was the state of his domestic affairs. 

He was no less solicitous to get the Greeks into his hands, 
who had followed Cyrus into Asia, than he had been to con- 
quer Cyrus himself^ and to keep the crown. But he could not 
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succeed.* For though they had lost Cyrus their genenl, and 
their own officers, yet they forced their way, as it were, out of 
the very palace of Artaxerxes, and made it appear to all the 
world that the Persians and their king had nothing to value 
themselves upon but wealth, luxury, and women ; and that 
the rest were mere parade and ostentation. This gave fresh 
spirits to the Greeks, and taught them to despise the harba- 
f laus. The Lacedaemonians, in particular, thought it would 
be a great dishonour, if they did not now deliver the Asiatic 
GreeKs from servitude, and put an end to the insults of the 
Persians. Their first attempt was under the direction oi 
Thimbro, and the next under that -of Dercyllidas: but as those 
generals effected nothing of importance, the conduct of tlie 
war was given to Agesilaus. That prince immediatelv passed 
into Asia with his fleet, and soon distinguished himself by his 
vigorous operations ; for he defeated Tissaphernes in a pitched 
battle^ and brought over several cities.. 

Bv these losses, Artaxerxes understood what was his best 
method of making war. He, therefore, sent Hermocrates the 
Rhodian into Greece with a great quantity of gold, having in- 
structed him to corrupt with it the leadmg men among the 
states, and to stir up a Grecian war against X*acedsemon. 

Hermocrates acquitted himself so well in his commission, 
that the most considerable cities leagued against Sparta, and 
there were such commotions in Peloponnesus, that tne magis- 
trates were forced to recall Agesilaus from Asia. On leaving 
that country, he is reported to nave said to his friends, — ^ The 
king drives me out of Asia with thirty thousand archers.'' 
For the Persian money bore the impression of an archer. 

Artaxerxes deprived th^ Lacedaemonians of the dominion 
of the sea, by means of Conon tlie Athenian, who acted in 
conjunction with Phamabazus. For Conon, alter he had lost 
the sea-fieht at ^gos Potamos, took up his abode in Cyprus; 
not merely to provide for his own safety, but to wait for a 
change of affairs, as mariners wait for the turn of the tide. 
As he saw that his own plan wanted a respectable power to 

* The Greeks were at a vast distaxice from their ovm country, in the rery 
heart of the Fenian empire, surrounded by a numerous army flushed with 
victory, and had no way to return again into Greece, but by forcing their re- 
treat uirou^h an immense tract of the enemy's counti^. But tiieir valour 
and resolution mastered all these difficulties ; and, in spite of a powerfol army 
which pursued and harassed them all the way, they made a retreat of two 
thousand three hundred and twenty-five miles, through the provinces belong- 
ing to the Persians, and got safe to the Greek cities on the Euxine sea. 
Olearchus had the conduct of this march at first ; but he being cut off by the 
treachery of Tissaphernes, Xenophon was chosen in his room ; and to Us 
valour and wisdom it was chie^ owing tbsit at length tbsy got safe i&ts^ 
Greece. 

Vox. J V. 2 T 2B* 
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carry it into execution, and ihat the Persian power required a 
person of ability to conduct it, he wrote the King an account 
of the measures he had concerted. The messenger was order^ 
ed to get the letter delivered into his hands by %eno the Cre- 
tan, who danced in the revels, or by Polycritus the Mendean, 
who was his physician; and in case of their absence, by Ctesias, 
another physician. The Jetter, we are told, was given to 
Ctesias, and he added to it this paragraph:— <^ I desire vou, sir,« 
to send Ctesias to me, for he will oe very serviceable in the 
business of the navy." But Ctesias affirms that the king, with- 
out any kind of solicitation, put him upon this service. 

After Artaxerxes had gained, bvConon and Phamabazus,the 
battle of Cnidus, which stripped the Lacedaemonians of the 
empire of the sea, he drew almost all Greece into his interest; 
insomuch that the celebrated peace, called the Peace of An- 
talcidas, was entirely of his modelling. Antalcidas was a 
Spartan, the son of Leon, and so strongljr attached to the 
king, that he prevailed with the Lacedaemonians to give up to 
him all the Greek cities in Asia, and the islands which are 
reckoned amongst its dependencies, to be held as his tributa- 
ries, in virtue of the peace, if we can call that a peace, by 
which Greece was dishonoured and betrayed; whicn was in- 
deed so vile a bargain, that the most unsuccessful war could 
have terminated in nothing more inglorious. 

Hence it was that Artaxerxes, though, according to Dinon's 
account, he always detested the other Spartans as me most im- 
pudent of men, yet expressed a great regard for Antalcidas 
when he came to his court One evening he took a chaplet 
of flowers from his head, dipped it.in the richest essences, and 
sent it from his table to Antalcidas. All the court was as- 
tonished at such a itiark of favour. . But there seems to have 
been a propriety in making him so ridiculous a compliment;* 
and he was a fit man to wear such a crown, who could take off 
Leonidas and Callicratides in a dance before the Persians. 
Somebody happening to say in the hearing of Agesilaus,-7~ 
"Alas for Greece! when the Lacedaemonians are turning Per- 
sians;" he corrected him, and said, — ^'^No; the Medes are 
rather turning Lacedaemonians.^^ But the wit of the expres- 
sion did not remove the disgrace of the thing. They lost their 
superiority in Greece bj the ill-fought battle of Leuctra, as 
they had before lost their honour by the vile conditions of this 
peace. 

So long as Sparta kept the lead, the king admitted Antalcid^ 

* It was a compliment entirely oat of character to a Lacedaemonian,- who, 
as such, was supposed to value himself upon the simplicity of his manners, 
and on avoiding all approaches to luxury. 
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to the privileges of hospitality, and called him his friend. But 
when, upon their defeat at Leyctra, the Spartans sent Agesi- 
laus into Egypt to get a supply of money, and Antalcidas went 
upon the same business to tne Persian court, Artaxerxes treat- 
ed him with so much neglect and contempt, that between the 
ridicule he suffered from his enemies, ana his feat of the re^ 
sentment of the ephori^ he resolved, on his return, to starve 
himself to death. Ismenias the Theban, and Pelopidas, who 
had lately won the battle of Leuctra, went also to the court of 
Artaxerxes. Pelopidas submitted to nothing unworthy of his 
country or character: but Ismenias being commanded to adore 
the king, purposely let his ring fall from his finger, and then, 
by stooping to take it up, appeared in a posture of adoration. 
Tima^oras the Athenian, having given the king somer secret 
intelhgence in a letter which lie sent by a secretary named 
Beluris, he was so much pleased, that he made him a present 
of ten thousand darics. The same Timasoras wanted a sup- 
ply of cow's milk, on account of a languisnin^ disorder, and 
Artaxerxes ordered eighty cows for his use, which were to fol- 
low him wherever he went He likewise sent him a bed, with 
the necessary coverlets, and Persian servants to make it, be- 
cause he thought the Greeks not skilled in that art; and he or- 
dered him to he carried to the sea-side in a litter, on account 
of his indisposition. To this we may add the allowance for 
his table while he was at court, which was so magnificent, that 
Ostanes, the king's brother, one day said to him, ^^Timagoras, 
remember this taisle, for it is not so sumptuous for nothing." 
This was rather reproaching him with his treason, than calling 
for his acknoj^ledgments. And, indeed, Timagoras,. on his 
return, was capitally condemned by the Athenians for taking 
bribes. 

Artaxerxes, in some measure, atoned for the causes of sor- 
row he gave the Greeks, by doing one thin^ that afibrded them 
great pleasure: he put Tissaphernes, their most implacable 
enemy, to death. This he did partly at the instigation of Pa- 
rysatis, who added other charges to those alleged against him: 
for he did not lonff retain his anger, but was reconciled to his 
mother, and sent tor her to court; because he saw she had un- 
derstanding and spirit enough to assist in governing the king- 
dom, and tnere now remained no further cause 01 suspicions 
and uneasiness between tiiem. From this time she made it a 
rule to please the king in all her measures, and not to oppose 
any of nis inclinations, by. which she gained an absolute as- 
cendant over him. She perceived that he had a strong passion 
for one of His own daugnters, named Atossa. He endeavour- 
ed, indeed, to conceal it on his mother's account^ and restrain- 
ed it in public; though, according to «oiii<^ «»l>^<^t%^\i^^^o^ 
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already a private commerce with the princeai. Parysatis no 
sooner suspected the intrigue^ than she caressed her grand- 
daughter more than ever, and was continually praising to Ar- 
taxerxes both her beauty and her behaviour, in which she 
assured him there was something ereat and worthy of a crown. 
At last she persuaded him to make her his wife, without re- 
garding the laws and opinions of the Greeks: — ^^God/' said 
she, *^ has made you a law to the Persians, and a rule of right 
and wrong." Some historians, amongst whom is Heraclides 
of Cumae, afiSrm that Artaxerxes married not only Atossa, but 
another of his daughters, named Amestris, of whom we shall 
speak by and bye. His aflTectjion for Atossa was so strong, 
tnat, though she had a lepros}^, which spread itself over her 
body, he was not disgusted at it; but he was daily imploring 
Juno for her, and grasping the dust of her temple; for ne paid 
his homage to no other goddess. At the same time, by his 
order, his great officers sent so many offerings to her shrine, 
that the whole space between the palace and the temple, which 
was sixteen furlongs, was filled with gold, silver, purple, and 
fine horses.* 

He sent Pharnabazus and Iphicrates to make war upon the 
Egyptians; but the expedition miscarried, through the dif- 
ference which happened between the generals he employed. 
After this he went in person against the Cadusians, with three 
hundred thousand foot and ten thousand horse. Their coun- 
try is rough and uneven, and covered with perpetual fogs. 
As it produces no corn or fruits by cultivation, the inhabitants, 
a fierce and warlike race of men, live upon wild pears, apples, 
and other things of that kind. He, therefore, insensibfy fell 
into great danger and distress; for his troops could find no 
provisions there, nor could they be supplied from any other 
place. They were forced to kill their beasts of burden and 
eat them ; and those became so scarce, that an ass's head was 
sold for sixty drachmas. The king's table itself was ill sup^ 
plied ; and there remained only a few horses, all the rest hav- 
ing been used for food. 

In this extremity, Tiribazus, who often was in hirfi favour 
on account of his valour, and often degraded for his levity, 
and who, at this -very time, was in the greatest disgrace, saved 
the king and his whole army by the tollowing stratagem : — 
The Cadusians having two kings, each had his separate camp. 
Upon this Tiribazus formed his scheme; and after he had 
communicated it to Artaxerxes, went himself to one of those 
princes, and sent his son to the other. Each imposed upon 

* As horses seem a strange present to Juno, and are as strangely mixed 
with gold, silver, and purple, Dacier ooDJectores, that instead of fmrwv, hortu^ 
we should read Xi3wv, preciotu $Umea. 
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the king he applied to, by pretending that the other .was going 
to send a private embassy to Artaxerxes, to negoeiate a sepia- 
rate alliance: — ^* But if you are wise/' said they, ** you will be 
beforehand with your rival, and we will assist you in the whole 
affair." This argument had its effect; and each, persuaded that 
the other was undermining him out of envy, sent his ambassa- 
dors; the one with Tiribazus, and the other with his son. As 
some time passed before they returned, Artaxerxes be^an to 
suspect; and there were those who suggested that Tiribazus 
had some traitorous design. The king was extremely deject- 
ed, and, repenting of the confidence he had reposed in nim, 
gave ear to all the calumnies of his enemies. But at last Ti- 
ribazus arrived, as did also his son, with the Cadusian ambas- 
sadors, and peace, was made with both parties; in consequence 
of which Tiribazus returned with the king in greater esteem 
and authority than ever. During this expedition Artaxerxes 
showed that timidity and effeminacy ousht not to be ascribed, 
as they generally are, to the pomp and luxuries of life, but to 
a native meanness and a depraved judgment: for neither the 
gold, the purple, nor the jewels, which the king always wore, 
and which were worth no less than twelve thousand talents, 
hindered him from bearing the same fatigues and hardships 
with the meanest soldier in his army. He took his quiver on 
his back, and his buckler upon his arm, and, quitting his horse, 
would often march foremost upon the most craggy and diffi- 
cult places; insomuch that others fouhd their task much light- 
er, wnen they saw the strength and alacrity with which he pro- 
ceeded ; for he marched above two hundred furlongs a-dav. 

At last he arrived at one of his own palaces, where tnere 
were gardens and p^rks of great extent and beauty, though 
the country around it was nak^d and barren. As the weather 
was exceedingly cold, he permitted his men to cut wood out 
of his own parks, without sparing either pine or cypress: and 
when the soldiers were loth to touch trees of such size and 
beauty, he took an axe in his own hand, and laid it to the finest 
tree amongst them. After which they out them down without 
scruple, and having made a number of fires, passed the night 
with great satisfaction. 

He found, however, on his arrival at his capital, that he had 
lost many brave men, and almost all hb horses; and imagining 
that he was despised for his losses^ and the ill success of the 
expedition, he became suspicious of his grandees. Many of 
them he put to death in anger, and more out of fear. For fear 
is the most sanguinary principle a tyrant can act from; 
courage, on the contrary, is merciful, mild, and unsuspicious. 
Thus, the most timorous animals are the hardest tA b^ \kcsw^\ 
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but the mora generous^ having less suspieiony because tbey 
have less fear, ny not the caresses and society of men. 

Artaxerxes being now far advanced in years^ observed bis 
sons making parties for the crown amonest his friends and the 
rest of the nobility. The more equitable part were for his 
leavine it to his eldest son Darius, as he had received it from 
his fauier in the same rieht But his youneer son Ochus, 
who was an active man and of a violent spirit, bad also a con- 
siderable interest among the grandees. Besides, he hoped to 
gain his father through Atossa; for he paid his court to her, 
and promised to make her the partner of his throne, upon the 
deatn of Artaxerxes. Nay, it was said thaj; he had already 
private familiarities with her. Artaxerxes, though he was 
Ignorant of this circumstance, resolved to cut off the hopes of 
Ochus at once, lest, following the daring steps of his uncle 
Cyrus, he should involve the kingdom again in civil wars. 
He, therefore, declared Darius his successor, who was now 
twenty-five* years old, and permitted him to wear the point 
of his turbanf erect, as a marx of royalty. 

As it is customary in Persia for the heir to ask a favour of 
him that declared him such, which, if possible, is always grants 
ed, Darius asked for Aspasia, who had been the favourite mis- 
tress of Cyrus, and was now one of the king's concubines. She 
was a native of Phocea in Ionia, and her parents, who were 
above the condition of slaves, had given her a good education. 
One evenitig she was introduced to Cyrus at supper with the 
other women. Thev approached him without scruple, and re- 
ceived his jokes and caresses with pleasure; but Aspasia stood 
by in silence; and when Cyrus called her, she refused to go. 
Perceiving that the chamberlains were about to compel her, 
she said, — ^^* Whoever lays hands upon me shall repent it'' 
Upon which the company looked upon her as an unpolished 
creature; but Cyrus was pleased, and said, with a smile, to 
the person who Drought the women, — ^^*Do you not see, that 
of all you have provided, this only has generous and virtuous 
sentiments!" From this moment he attached himself to her, 
loved her most of all his concubines, and called her Aspasia 
the wise. When Cyrus fell in battle, she was taken amongst 
the plunder of his camp. 

Artaxerxes was mucn concerned at his son's request ; for 
the barbarians are so extremely jealous of their women, that 
capital punishment is inflicted, not only on the man who 
speaks to, or touches one of the king's concubines, but on him 

"" In the printed text it is,/E/ty; but one of the manuscripts gives us vEjiirTov 
wt hnoTov^ instead of nntiNo^ov. Besides, Plutarch calls him a young man a 
iittie below. 
iCitarU. 
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who appitMushes or passes their chariots on the road. And 
though, in compliance with the dictates of his passion, he had 
made Atossa his^ wife contrary to law, he kept three hundred 
and sixty concubines, all women of the greatest beauty. How- 
ever, when Darius demanded Aspa8ia,ne declared her free, 
and said, — ^^ She might so with him if she pleased ; but he 
would do no violence to her inclinations." Accordingly, As- 
pasia was sent for, and contrary to the kind's expectation, 
made choice of Darius. He gave her up to him, indeed, be- 
cause he was obliged to it by the law; but he soon took her 
away and made her a priestess of Diana at Ecbatana, whom 
they call %^nitis^^ that she might pass the remainder of her life 
in chastity. This he thought no severe revenge upon his son, 
but a pleasant wav of chastising his presumption.- But Darius 
highly resented the affront; whether it was the charms of As- 
pasia had made a deep impression upon him, or whether he 
thought himself insulted and ridiculed by this proceeding. 

Tiribazus seeing how much he was offended, endeavoured 
to exasperate him still more. This he did from a fellow-feel- 
ing; for he had suffered an injury much of the same kind. 
The king, having several daughters, promised to give Apama 
to Pharnabazus, Rhodogune to Orontes, and Amestris to Ti- 
ribazus. He kept his wo^d with the two first, but deceived 
Tiribazus ; for, instead of giving Amestris to him, he mar- 
ried her himself; promising at the same time that he should 
have his youngest dajughter Atossa; but he became enamoured 
of her too, and married her, as we have already mentioned. 
This treatment extremely incensed Tiribazus, who had, in- 
deed, nothing steady in his disposition, but was wild and irre- 
gular. One while successful; and upon a footing with the 
greatest men in the court, another wnile unacceptable to the 
king, and sinking into disgrace, he bore no change of fortune 
with propriety. If he was in favour, his vanity was unsup- 
portable; if in disgrace, instead of being humble and^ quiet, 
he had recourse to violence and ferocity. 

His conversing with the young prince was, therefore, adding 
flame to fire : — ^' What avails it,^' said he, *' to have the point 
of your turban advanced, if you seek liot to advance your au- 
thority ? Nothing can be more absurd than your thinking your- 
self secure of the succession, while your "brother is pnvately 
forwarding his interest by means of the women, and your, 
father is so very foolish and unsteady. He who could break 
one of the most sacred laws of the Persians, for the sake of an 
insignificant Grecian woman, is certainly not to be depended 

* Pausaiuas says, there was a temple of Diana Anaitit in LydiA* '^q^S^bS^ 
tells us, that Artaxerzes made Aspaaia one oCthe^pmAenei^ ^^do^wc^ 
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upon in more important eneageroefttsl The case is quite dif- 
ferent between you and Ochus, as to the event of the competi- 
tion : if Ochus does not obtain the crown, none will hinder him 
from living happily in a private station; but you, who have 
been declained Kine, must either reim or die.'' On this occa- 
sion was verified uiat observation of Sophoel^?^ 
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The road which leads us to what we desire is, indeed, smooth, 
and of an easy descent: and the desires of most men are vi- 
cious, because they have never known or tried the enjoyments 
of virtue. The lustre of such an imperial crown, and Darius' 
fear of his brother, furnished Tiribazus with other arguments; 
but the eoddess of beauty contributed her share towards ))er- 
suading him, by putting him in mind of the loss of Aspasia. 

He gave himself up, therefore, entirely to Tiribazus, and 
many others soon entered into the conspiracy. But before it 
could be carried into execution, an eunuch gave the king in- 
formation of it, and of all the measures that were taken; for 
he had got perfect intelligence that the3r designed to enter his 
chamber in the night, and kill him in his bed. 

Artaxerxes thought it would be ^eat imprudence either to 
slight the information, and lay himself open to such danger, 
or to credit it without farther proof. The method he took was 
this : — He ordered the eunuch to join Darius and his adherents, 
and assist at all their councils; and in the mean time broke a 
door through the wall behind his bed, which he concealed with 
the tapestry. When the time came which the eunuch informed 
him of, he placed himself upon his bed, and remained there 
till he had a sight of the faces of the conspirators, and could 
perfectly distinguish each of them. But when he saw them 
draw their swords, and advance towards him, he pulled back 
the tapestry, retreated into the inner room, and after he had 
bolted the door, alarmed the palace. The assassins, seeing 
themselves discovered, and their desi^s disappointed, imme- 
diately took to flight, and desired Tiribazus to do the same, 
because he must certainly have been observed. While he 
lingered, the guards came and laid hold of him; but he killed 
many of them, and it was with difficulty that he was despatch- 
ed at last by a javelin thrown at a distance. 

Darius was taken, together wiUi his children, and brought 
to answer for his crime before the judges which the king ap- 
pointed^ The king did not think proper to assist at the trial 
in person, but directed others to lay the charge against his son, 
BDa hia notaries were to take down separately the opinion of 
eac/i Judge. As they a\\ ^ve \V. \xtv*dXi\xcw(^uslY for death, the 
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dIHeers took DaHus, aadled him info an adjacent prison. Bat 
when the executioner came, with the instrument m his hand 
which is used in beheadins the capital convicts, he was seized 
with horror at the sight oTDarius, and drew back towards the 
door, as having neither al^ity nor courage to lay violent hands 
upon kaa kin^. B«t ^e judges who stood at the door, urging 
hini to do his ojQke, witn menaces of instant punishment if 
he did not comply, he returned, and, seizing T)arius by the 
hair, threw him on the ground, and cut off his head. Some 
say the cause was tried in presence of the king; and that Da- 
rius, after he was convicted by indubitable proof, fell on his 
face and begsed for mercy; but Artaxerxes, rising in great 
anger, drew nis cimitar, and pursued his stroke tfll he laid 
him dead at his feet They add, that after this, he returned to 
his palace, and having paid iiis devotions to the sun, said to 
those who 'assisted at the ceremony: — ^* My Persians, yoti 
may now return in triumph, and tell your fellow-subjects, that 
the great Oromazes** has taken vengeance on those who formed 
the most impious and execrable designs against their sov&- 
reifijn." Such was the end of the conspiracy. 

Ochufi now entertained very agreeable hopes, and was en- 
couraged besides by Atossa; but ne had still some fear of his 
remaining legitimate brother Ariaspes, and of his natural 
brother Arsames. Not that Ochus had so much to apprehend 
from Ariaspes, merely because he was older, but the Persians 
were desirous of having him succeed to the throne on account 
of his mildness, his sincerity, and his humane disposition. 
As for Arsames, he had. the character of a wise prince, and 
was the particular favourite of his father. This was no secret 
to Ochus. How^v^r^ he planned tfce destruction of both ithese 
brothers of his; and being of an artful, as well as sanguinary 
turn, he employed his cruelty against Arsames, and his art 
against Ariaspes. To the latter he privately sent «ome of the 
king's eunuchs and friends with frequent accounts of severe 
and menacing expressions of his fatiaer's, as if he had resolved 
to put him to a cruel and ignomiBious death. As these per- 
sons came daily to tell him in confidence, that some of these 
threats were «pbn the point of being put in execution, and the 
others would not be long delayed, he was so terrified, and fel- 
Into such a melancholy and despondii^ way, tiiat fee prepared 
a poisonous (kau^t, and drank it, to deliver himself from the 

burden of life. 

The king being informed of the manner of his death, sin- 
cerely lamented niaa^ and had some suq^cion of the cause^ 

* The Pernaoi wonhmped QttNMKWt as te WiChor fif 0«od^ 
mus as tin author of EtiL 

Voz. IV. $ U «» 
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but could not examine into it thoroughly^ on aceoant of his 
great age. 

However, Arsames now beeame dearer to him than ever, 
and it was easy to see that the kingplaced an entire confidence 
in him, and communicated to him his most secret thoughts. 
Ochus, therefore, would not defer his enterprise longer, but 
employed Harpates, the son of Tiribazus, to kill Arsames. 
Artaxerxes, whom time had brought to the very verge of life, 
when he had this additional stroke in the fate of Arsames^ 
could not make much more struegle; his sorrow and regret 
soon brought him to the grave. £Le lived ninety*four years, 
and reigned sixty-two.* He had the character of a prince 
who governed with lenity, and loved his people. But per- 
haps the behaviour of his successor might contribute not a 
little to his reputation; for Ochus was the most cruel and san- 
guinary of. pnnces. 

* Diodonis SictUus sayi, that be rmfpned aaiy ibrfy-threoyean^ 
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LIFE OF ARATUS. 

Ths philosopher Chrysippus, my dear Polycrates, seems to 
have thought tne ancient proverb not quite justifiable; and, 
therefore, ne delivered it, not as it really is, but what he thought 
it should be: — 

Who but a happy son will praise his sire? 

Dionvsidorus the Troezenian, ho wever, corrects him, and gives 
it rignt: — 

Who but unhappy sons will praise their sires ? 

He says, the proverb was made to silence those who, having 
no merit of their own, dress themselves up in the virtues of 
their ancestors, and are lavish in their praises. And those i/i 
whom the virtues of their sires shine in congenial beauty ^ 
to make use of Pindar's expression ; who, like you, form their 
conduct after their brightest patterns in their families, may 
think it a great happiness to remember the most excellent or 
their ancestors, and often to hear or speak of them : for they 
assume not the honour of other men's virtues for want of merit 
in their own, but uniting their great actions to those of their 
progenitors, they praise them as the authors of their descent^ 
and the models oltheir lives. For which reason, when I have 
written the Life of Aratus, your countryman, and one of your 
ancestors, I shall send it to you, who reflect no dishonour 
upon him either in point of reputation or power. Not that I 
doubt your having informed yourself of his actions from the 
first, with all possible care and exactness; but I do it, that 
your sons, Pofycrates and Pythocles, mav form themselves 
upon the great exemplars in their own family, sometimes bear- 
ing and sometimes reading what it becomes them well to imi* 
tate : for it is the self-admirer, not the admirer of virtue, thai 
thinks himself superior to others. 

After the harmony of the pure Doric,* I mean the aristo- 
cracy, was broken in Sicyon, and seditions took place through 
the ambition of the demagogues, the city continued a long time 
in a distempered state. It only changed one tyrant for ano- 
ther, till Cleon v^as slain, and the administration committed to 
Timoclidas and Clinias, persons of the greatest reputation and 

* There was a gnrily» but at the same time creat vex^M^i^^ ydl ^^ \y^ 
nan music* 
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authority amonsst the citizens.^ The commonwealth seemed 
to be in some degree re-establislied when Timoclidas died. 
/Lbantidas, the son of Paseas, taking that opportunity to set 
himself up tyrant^ killed Clinias^ and either banished or put to 
death his friends and relations. He aou^ht also for his son 
Aratus, who was only seven years old, with a design to des- 
patch him. But, in the confusion that was in his house when 
nis Atther was slain, the boy escaped aihon^ tiiose that fled, 
and wandered about the city, in fear and destitute of help, till 
he happened to enter, unobserved, the houise of a woman 
named Soso, who was sister to Abantidas, and had been mar- 
ried to Prophantus, the brother of Clinias. As she was a per- 
son of generous sentiments, and persuaded, besides, that it 
was by the direction of some deity that the child had taken 
refuge with her, she concealed him in one of her apartmenCs 
till night, and then s^nt him privately to Argos. 

Aratus havinjg thus escaped so imminent a danger, immedi- 
ately conceiveaa violent and implacable hatred for tyrants, 
which increased as he grew up. He was educated oy the 
friends of his family at j^gos in a liberal manner; and as he 
was visorous and robust, he took to ^mnastic exercises, and 
succeeded so well as to gain the prize in the five severad sorts.* 
Indeed, in his statues there is an athletic look ; and amidst 
the strong sense and majesty expressed in his countenance, 
we may discover something inconsistent with the voracity and 
mattock of the wrestlers.t Hence perhaps it was tJiat he cul- 
tivated his powers of eloquence less than became a statesman. 
He might indeed be a better speaker than some suppose; and 
there are those who judge, from his Commentaries, that he 
certainly was so, though they were hastily written, and at- 
temptea nothing beyond common language. 

Some time al'ter the escape of Aratus, Dinias and Aristotle 
the logician formed a design a^inst Abantidas, and they easily 
found an opportunity to kul him, when he attended, and some- 
times joined in their disputations in the public halls, which 
they had insensibly drawn him into for that very purpose. 
Paseas, the father of Abantidas, then seized the supreme 
power; but he was assassinated by Nicocles, who took his 
place, and was the next tyrant We are told that there was 
a perfect likeness between this Nicocles and Periander the son 
of Cypselus; as Orontes the Persian resembled Alcmaeon the 

* The five exercises of the Pentaihlum (as we har^ already obseired) 
were running, leaping, throwing the dart, boxing, and wrestling. 

t They us^ to break up the ground with the mattock, by way of exercise, 
to improve their strength. 

Kttjvn* t)ff»9 cwmvw Hi iik> tiwivn ino^i «aMu 
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son ot Amphiaraus, and a Lacedasmonian youth the grea 
Hector. Myrtilas informs us, that the young man was cruidi* 
ed to death by the multitudes who came to see 1dm. when that 
resemblance was known. 

Nicocles reined four months, during which time he did « 
thousand injuries to the people, and was near losing the city 
to the wStoiians, who formed a scheme to surprise it Aratus 
was by this time approaching to manhood, and tttesX attention 
was paid him on account of his high biftli, and his spirit, in 
whicn there was nothing little or unenterprising, ana yet it 
was under the correction of a gravity and solidity of judgment 
much beyond his years. The exiles, therefore, considered 
him as their principal resource; and Nicocles was not regud« 
less of his motions, but by his private agents obseired the 
measures he was taking. Not that he expected he would em- 
bark in so bold and dangerous an enterprise as he did; but he 
suspected his applications to the princes who were the friends 
of his father. Indeed, Aratus foejgan in that channel ; but when 
he found that Antigonus, notwithstanding his promises, put 
him off from time to time, and that his hopes from Egypt and 
Ptolemy were too remote, he resolved to destroy the tyrant 
without any foreign assistance. 

The first persons to whom he communicated his intentions 
were Aristomachus and Ecdelus. Aristomachus was an exite 
ffom Sicyon, and Ecdelus an Arcadian banished from Me^ 
lopolis. The latter was a philosopher, who in speculation 
never lost sight of practice, for he had studied at Athens under 
Arcesilaiis the aeaaemician.* As these readily accepted his 
proposal, he applied to tiie ether exiles^ a few of whom Joined 
Jnim because uiey were ashamed to give up so promising t 
hope; but the greatest part believed it was only Aratus' ineXi- 
perience,t that made him think of so bold an attempt, and en- 
deavoured to prevent his proceeding. 

While he was considering how to seize some post in the 
territories of Sicyon, from whence he might prosecute hostili- 
ties against the tyrant^ a man of Sicyon arrived at Argos, who 
had escaped out of pnson. He was brother to Xenocles, one 
of the exiles; and being introduced by him to Aratus, he in- 
formed him, that the part of the wall which he had ^t^ over, 
was almost level with the ground on the inside, as it joined 
upon a high rocky part of me city; and that on the outside it 
was not so hi(^ but that it might be scaled. Upon this inteV 
ligence, Aratus sent two of his servants, Sceuthas and Technon^ 

* Aicesilaat was the disciple of Crantcir, and bad eitabliibed tibe middOe 
A.cadeiny. 
iHewasnotyettintotyyeanold. * ^ .. 
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along with Xenocles, to reconnoitre the wall : for he was re* 
solved, if he could do it secretly, to hazard all upon one great 
effort, rather than lengthen out the war, and puolicly engage 
with a tyrant, when he had no resources but those of a private 
man. 

Xenocles and his companions, after they had tatken the 
heiffht of the wall, and reported at their return, that it was 
neither impracticable ndr difficult, but that it was dangerous 
to attempt it on account of some dogs kept by a garaener, 
which were little indeed, but at the same time extremely fieroe 
and furious. Aratus, however, immediately set about the work. 
It was easy to provide arms without suspicion; for ahiioet 
every body went armed, by reason of the frequent robberies 
and the incursions of one people into the territories of another. 
And as to the scaling ladders, Euphranor, who was one of the 
Idxiles, and a carpenter by trade, made thera publicly; his busi* 
Bess screening him from suspicion. Each of his friends in 
Argos, who had no great numi)er of men that he could com* 
mand, furnished him with ten: he armed thirty of his own ser* 
vants, and hired some few soldiers of Xenophilus, who was 
chief captain of a band of robbers. To the latter it was given 
out that the design of their march to Sicyon was to carry off 
the king's stud; and several of them were sent before by dif- 
ferent ways to the tower of Polygnotus, with orders to wait 
for him there. Gaphesias was likewise sent with four others 
in a travelling dress. These were to so in the evening to the 
gardener's, and pretending to be travellers, get a lodging there ; 
after which they were to confine both him and his dogs: for 
that part of the wall was not accessible any other way. The 
ladders being made to take in pieces, were packed up in corn- 
chests, and sent before in wagsons preparea for that purpose. 

In the mean time, some of the tyrant's spies arrived at Ar- 
gos, and it was reported they were skulking about to watch the 
motions of Aratus. Next morning, therefore, Aratus appeared 
early with his friends in the market-place, and talked with them 
for some time. He then went to the Gymnasium, and after he 
had anointed himself, took with him some young men from 
the wrestling-ring, who used to be of his parties of pleasure, 
and returned home. In a little time his servants were seen in 
the market-place, some carrying phaplets of flowers, some buy- 
ing flambeaux, and some in discourse with the women who 
used to sing and plarv at entertainments. These manoeuvres 
deceived the spies. They laughed, and said to each other, — 
" Certainly nothing can be more dastardly than a tyrant, since 
J^icocles, who is master of so strong a city, and armed with so 
much power, lives in fear of a youn^ man, who wastes the pit- 
tance he has to subsist on in exWe, \vi ^\TJt\Ti«^^\Ax^N^VVvci^ 
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even in the day-tune." After these false reasonings they re- 
tired. 

Aratus, immediately after he had made his meal, set out for 
the tower of Polygnotus, and when he had joined the soldiers 
there, proceeded to Nemea, where he disclosed his real inten- 
tions to his whole company. Having exhorted them to hehavQ 
like brave men, and promised them great rewards, he gave 
^propitiotfs Apollo' for the word, and then led them forwards 
towards Sicyon, governing his march according to the motioa 
of the moon, sometimes quickening and sometimes slackening 
his pace, so as to have the benefit of her light by the way, and 
to come to the sarden by the wall just after she was set There 
Caphesias met him, and informed him that the dogs were let 
out before he arrived, but that he had secured the gardener. 
Most of the -company were greatly dispirited at tliis account* 
and desired Aratus to quit his enterprise; but he encouraged 
them by promising to desist, if the does should prove very 
troublesome^ Then he ordered those who carried the ladders 
to march before, under the conduct of Ecdelus and Mnasi- 
theus, and himself followed softly. The dogs now began to 
run about and bark violently at £icdelus and his men ; never*- 
theless, they approached the wall, and planted their ladders 
safe. But as tne foremost of them were mounting, the officer 
who was to be relieved by the morning-guard passed that way 
at the sound of the bell, with many torches and much noise. 
Upon this the men laid themselves close to the ladders, and 
escaped the notiee of this watch without much difficulty; but 
when the other whiclr was to relieve it came up, thejr were in 
the utmost danger. However, that too passed oy without ob- 
serving them ; after which, Mnasitheus and Ecdelus mounted 
the wall first, and having secured the way both to the right and 
left, they sent Technon to Aratus, to desire him to advance as 
fast as possible. 

It was no great distance from the garden to the wall, and to 
a tower in which was placed a great nunting dog to alarm the 
guard. But whether he was naturally drowsy, or had wearied 
himself the day before, he did not perceive their entrance. 
But the gardener's dogs awakening him by barking below, he 
be^an to growl ; and when Aratus' men passed by the tower 
he barked out, so that the whole place resounded with the 
noise. Then the sentinel, who kept watch opposite to the 
tower, called aloud to the huntsman, and asked him, — ^** Whom 
the dog barked at so angrily, or whether any thing new had 
happened V^ The huntsman answered from the tower, — ^^*That 
there was nothing extraordinary; and that the dog was only 
disturbed at the torches of the guards and the noise of t^^ 
bell.'' This encouraged Aratus' aoVdieti mox^VSoisxxvKii ^^sh^% 
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for they imagined that the huntsman conceiled the tta&f be 
eause he had a secret understanding with their leader; and 
that there were many others in the town who would promote 
the design. But when the< rest of their companion!^ €sme ta 
soale the wall, the danger increased^ It appeSared to be a long 
affair, because the ladders shook and swung extremely if they 
did not mount them softly, and one by one; and the time press- 
ed, for the cocks began to crow. The country people, too, who^ 
kept the market, wereex|wet^ ioarrire every moment. Ara- 
tus, therefore, hastened up himself, when only forty of hni 
company were upon the wall; and when a few more had join- 
ed him from below, he put himself at- the head of his men, 
and marched imm»iiately to the tyrant^s palace, whev^ thef 
main guard was kept, and whers the mercenaries passed the 
night under arms. Coming suddenly upon them, he took 
them prisoners without killing one man> and then sent to his 
friends in the^town to invite them to come and join hinw 
They rxn to him from all quarters: and day now appearing, 
the Uieatre was filled with a ctowdf of people who stood m 
suspense; for they had only heard a rumour, and had no cer- 
tainty of what was doing, till a herald came and proclaimed 
it in*these words: — ^ Aratus, the son of Clinias, calls the citi- 
zens to liberty.^' 

Then persuaded that the day they had long expected was 
come, they rushed in multitudes to the palace of the tyrant, 
and set fire to it. The flame was so strong that it was seen as 
far as Corinth, and the Corinthians, wondering what might be 
the cause, were upon the point of going to their assistance. 
Nicocles escaped out of the city by some subterranean con- 
duits; and the soldiers having helped the Sicyonians to extin- 
guish the fire, plundered his palace. Nor did Aratus hinder 
them from taking this booty; but the rest of the wealth, which 
the several tyrants had amassed, he bestowed upon the citi- 
zens. 

There was not so much as one roan killed or wounded in 
this action, either of Aratus' party or of the enemy; fortune 
so conducting the enterprise as not to sully it with the blood 
of one citizen. Aratus recalled eighty persons who had been 
banished by Nicocles, and of those tnat had been exnel 
led by the former tyrants not less than five hundred. The 
latter had long been forced to wander from place, to place, 
some of them full fifty years; .consequently, most of them 
returned in a destitute condition. They were now, indeed, 
restored to their ancient possessions; but their going into 
houses and lands which had found new masters, laid Aratus 
under great difficulties. Wilhout, he saw Antigonus envying 
the liberty which the city bad xetONCt^^, ^tA\v3\\i^^R.\NKcaafi 
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to enslare it again, and within he found nothing but faction 
and disorder. He, therefore, judged it best, in this critical 
situation) to join it to the Achsean league. As the people of 
SicyDn W6f e Dorians, they had no objection to being' called a 
party to the Achaean community, or to tiieir form oT govern- 
ment* It must be acknowledged, indeed, that the Achaeans 
at that time were no very great or powerful people. Their 
towns were generally small, their lands neither extensive nor 
fertile; and they had no harbours on their coasts, the sea for 
the most part entering the land in rocky and impracticable 
creeks. Yet none gave a better proof than this people, that 
the power of Greece is invincible, while good order and har- 
monv prevail amongst her members, and she has an able ge- 
neral to lead her armies. In fact, these very Achaeans, tliough 
but inconsiderable in comparison of the Greeks, in their flou* 
rishing times, or to speak more properly, not equalling in 
their whole community the strengtn of one respectable city in 
the period we are upon, yet, by good counsels and unanimity, 
and by hearkening to any man of superior virtue, instead of 
envying his merit, not only kept themselves free amidst so 
many powerful states and tyrants, but saved gr^at part of 
Greece, or rescued it from chains. 

As to his character, Aratus had sometning very popular in 
his behaviour ; he had a native greatness m mind^ and was 
more attentive to the public interest than to his own. He wbm, 
an implacable enemy to t3nrants; but with respect to others, 
he made the good of his country the sole rule or his friendship 
or opposition: so that he seems rather to have been a mild 

* The Dutch repablic much resembles it The Achseaiis, indeed, at first 
had two PrcBtors^ whose office it was both to pr^ide in the diet, and to com- 
mand the strmy ; hut it was soon thought aorisable to reduce them to one. 
There is this difference, too, between the Dutch Stadtholder and the Achaean 
Praetor, that the latter did not continue two yean successively in his employ- 
ment. But in other respects there is a striking similarity between the states, 
of Holland and thpse of the Achsean league; and if the Achseans could have 
become a maritime power like the Dutch, tiieir power would probably have 
been much more extensive and lasting than it was. 

All the cities subject to the Achasan league were coFemed by the great 
council, or general assembly of the whole nation,- whi<m was assembled twice 
a year, in the spring and autumn. To this assembly, or diet, eacbof the con- 
federate cities nad a right to send a number of deputies, who were elected in 
their respective cities by a plurality of voices. In tbeee meetiocs they enact- 
ed laws, disposed of the vacant employments, declared war, made peace, coo* 
eluded alliances, and, in short, proviaed for all the principal occasions of the 
commonwealth. 

Beside the Prador^ they had ten great offlksers called Z>emkft^ choBcng|r 
the general assembly out of the most eminent and experienced persons- 
amongst the states. It was their office to assist the prsstor wiA their advice. 
He was to propose notiiinff to tbe aeneral assembly but what had been pre- 
viously approved by their body, ami in fail abeonoe ^hib ^fW^TBOfSBuiffnaK^ 
of civil anairs devolved npoa thenk 

Vol. IV. 2 X 
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and moderate enemy than a zealous friend ; his regards or 
aversions to particular men varying as the occasions of the 
commonwealth dictated. In short, nations and great commu- 
nities, with one voice, re-echoed the declsuration of the assem- 
blies and theatres, that Aratus loved none but good men.* 
With regard to open wars and pitched battles, he was indeed 
diffident and timorous; but in gaining a point by stratagem, 
in surprising cities and tjnrants, there could not be an abler 
man. 

To this cause we must assign it, that after he had exerted 
great courage, and succeeded m enterprises that were looked 
upon as desperate; through too much tear and caution he gave 
up others that were more practicable, and not of less import- 
ance: for as amongst animals there are some that can see very, 
clearly in the night, and yet are next to blind^ in the day-time, 
the dryness of the eye, and the subtilty of its humours, not 
suffering them to bear the light ; so there is in man a kind of 
courage and understanding, which is easily disconcerted in 
open dangers and encounters, and yet resumes a happy bold- 
ness in secret enterprises. The reason of this inequality in 
men of parts otherwise excellent, is their wanting the advan- 
tages of philosophy. Virtue is in them the product of nature, 
unassisted by science, like the fruits of the forest, which come 
without the least cultivation."! Of this there are many exam- 
ples to be found. 

After Aratus had engaged himself and his city in the Achaean 
league, he served in the cavalry, and the generals highly es- 
teemed him for his ready obedience: for though he had con- 
tributed so much to the common cause by his name, and by 
the forces of Sicyon, jet the Achaean commander, whether of 
Dima or Trittai or some more inconsiderable town, found 
him always as tractable as the meanest soldier. 

When the king of Egypt made him a present of tw6nty-five 
talents, he received it mdeed, but laid out the whole upon his 

*Q|ioyoieu t^voav xai xoivuviof froXeuv. mi (tovsdpiu 10*1 dearps fXEv a(pcdVDv oq;>ievror, 'om 
wdtvot au'l *ii wv noAcdv ifasv$» The former translator has given as a good 
sentiment, but the original will not bear it:— " Of all those things which are 
esteemed most excellent, none gave him so great a delight as concord be> 
tween naticNis, associations of cities, and unanimity in public assemblies." 
He seems to have read aUs without the 4 that follows. In that case, indeed, 
it would be capable of his constructicm ; but we have no authority for such 
an omission. We will not say, however, that his conjecture is wrong, or that 
oXht has not been changed into eiu* n ; for it certainly was Aratus' principal 
ofciject to associate cities in one community, and promote harmony amongst 
the Greeks, 
t This character of Aratus k perfiactly agreeable to what Polybius hat 

firen iis in his fourth book. Two great masters will draw with equal excel- 

Msac^tbougb their maimer mutbe difEBraal. 
/ One of 2b^ mamucripta gLyes w (OXis V 
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fellow-eitizens; relieving the necessitous with part of it, and 
ransoming such as were prisoners with the rest 

But the exiles whom Aratus had recalled would not be sa- 
tisfied with any thing less than the restitution of their estates^ 
and gave the present possessors so much trouble, liat the city- 
was in danger of being ruined by sedition. In this extremity 
he saw no resource except in the generositv of Ptolemy,^and 
therefore determined to take a voyage to Egypt, and apply to 
him for as much money as would reconcile all parties. Ac- 
cordingly, he set sail for Methone, above the promontory of 
Malea, in hopes of taking th.e shortest passage. — ^But a con- 
trary wind sprung up, and the seas ran so high, that the pilot, 
unable to bear up against them, changed his course, and with 
much difficulty got into Adria,* a town which was in the 
enemy's hands, tor Antigonus had a garrison there. To avoid 
this imminent danger he landed, and with only one friend, 
named Timanthes, making. his way as far as possible from the 
sea, sought for shelter in a place well covered with wood, in 
which he and his companions spent a very disa^eable night. 
Soon after he had left the ship, the governor oi the fort came 
and inquired for him; but he was deceived by Aratus' ser- 
vants, who were instructed to say he had made off in another 
vessel to Euboea. However, he detained the^ ship and servants 
as a lawful prize. Aratus spent some days in tnis distressful 
situation, wnere one while he looked out to reconnoitre the 
coast, and another while kept himself concealed; but at last, 
by good fortune, a Roman snip happened to put in near the 
place of his retreat. The ship was bound for Syria, and Aratus 
prevailed upon the master to land him in Cana. But he had 
equal dangers to combat at sea in this as in his former passages. 
And when- he was in Garia he had a voyage to take to Egypt, 
which he found a very long one. Upon his arrival, however, 
he was immediately admitted to audience by the king, who 
had long been inclined to serve him, on account of the paint- 
ings which he used to compliment him with from Greece. 
For Aratus, who had a taste for these things, was always col- 
lecting for him the pieces of the best masters, particularly those 
of Pamphilus and Melanthus.! For Sicyon was famed for 

* Palmerius coDJectares that we should read AndriOy which he supposes to 
be a town in the island of Androt. He oonfirms it with this argument, that 
Aratus is said to haVc ppjssed from hence to Euboea, whksh is opposite to that 
island. 

t Two of the most celebrated painters of all antiquity. Pamphilus had 
been brought up under Eupompns, and was the master df Apelles and Bfle- 
lanthus. The capital pieces or Pamphilus were, a Brotherhood^ a BaUiet 
the Fictory (f the Aihenians, and Ulysses m hie vessd takmg leave <f Car 
lypso. Plmy tells us, that the whole wealth of a dty oauJd ^-*— * ^~«^^'«*-»-^ 
one of the pieces of Melanthus. 
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lihe cultivation of the arts, particularly the art of painting; 
and it was believed that there only the ancient elegance was 
preserved without the least corruption. Hence it was that 
the ^at Apelles, at a time when he was much admired, went 
to Sicyon, and gave the painters a talent, not so much for any 
improvement, as for the reputation of havine been of their 
school. In consequence of which. Aratus, when he restored 
Sicyon to liberty, and destroyed tne portraits of the tyranto^ 
hesitated a long time on coming to that of Aristratus; for it 
was the united work of the disciples of Melanthus, who had 
represented him standing in a chariot of victory, and the pen- 
cil of Apelles had contributed to the performance, as we are 
informed by Polemo the geographer. 

The piece was so admirable that Aratus could not avoid 
feeling the art that was displayed in it; but his hatred of ty- 
rants soon overruled that feeling, and he ordered it to be de- 
faced. Nealces the painter,* who was honoured with his 
friendship, is said to nave implored him with tears to spare 
that piece: and when he founa him inflexible, said, — ^ Aratus, 
continue your war with tyrants, but not with every thing that 
belongs to them. Spare at least the chariot and the victory, 
luid I shall soon make Aristratus vanish.'^ Aratus gave his 
consent, and Nealces defaced the figure of Aristratus, but did 
not venture to put any thing in its place except a palm-tree. 
We are told, however, that there was still a aim appearance 
of the feet of Aristratus at the bottom of the chariot. 

This taste for painting had already recommended Aratus to 
Ptolemy, and his conversation gained so much farther upon 
him, that he made him a present of a hundred and fifty talents 
for the city; forty of which he sent with him on his return to 
Peloponnesus, and lie remitted the rest in the several portions 
and at the times that he had fixed. It was a glorious thing to 
apply so much money to the use of his fellow-citizens, at a 
tame when it was common to see generals and demaffoffues, 
for much smaller sums whkh they received of the kin^, to 
oppress, enslave, and betray to them the cities where they were 
bom. But It was still more glorious by this money to recon- 
cile the poor to the rich, to secure the commonwealth, and es- 
tablish harmony amongst all ranks of people. 

His moderation in the exercise of the great power he was 
vested with, was truly admirable: for, being appointed sole 
arbitrator of the claims of the exiles, he refused to act alone 

* Nealces was a painter of great reputation. One of bis pieces was the 
nayal fight between the Egvptjans and the Persians. As the action was upon 
the Nile, whose colour is Bke that of the sea, he distinguished it by a sym- 

ool: be drew an ass drinking on tChft dMite.9Stfl «. crocodile in the act to 

V^rtag upon him.—Plin. \. xxxv. c. u. 



i^nd joined fifteen of tlie citizens in the commission; with 
whose assistance, after much labour and attentioiGk he establish"^ 
ed peace and friendship amongst ttie people. Beside the ho* 
nours which the whole community conferred on him for these 
Services, the exiles in particular erected his statue in brass, and 
put upK)n it this inscription: — 

Far as the pillars w hicl|i Alc^efi fe&r^dj 

¥hy counsels and thy deeds la arms for Crr^edd 
lie tongue of Fame has told. But we, Aratus, 
We, wanderers whom thou hast restored to Sicyon, 
Will sing thy justice; place thy pleasing form. 
As a benignant power with gods that save. 
For thou hast given that dear equality, 
And all the laws which favouring heaven might give. 

Aratus, after such iniportant services, was placed above envy 
amongst his people. But kins Antigonus, uneasy at the pro* 

fress nc maae, was determined either to gain him, or to make 
im obnoxious to Ptolemy. He, therefore, gave him extra 
ordinary marks of his regard, though he wanted no such ad 
vances. Amongst others this was one: — On occasion of a sa- 
crifice which he offered at Corinth, he sent portions of it to 
Aratus at Sicyon : and at the feast which ensued, he said in 
full assemblj', — ^^ I at first looked upon this young Sicyon ian 
only as a man^^f a liberal and patriotic spirit, but now I find 
that he is also a good jydge of the characters and afiisiirs of 

Erinces. At first he overlooked us for the. sake of foreign 
opes, and the admiration he had conceived from stories of 
the wealth, the elephants, fleets, and the splendid court of 
E^pt; but since he has been upon the spot, and seen that all 
this pomp is merely a theatrical thing, he is come over entire- 
ly to us. I have received him to my bosom, and am deter- 
mined to employ him in all my affairs. 1 desire, therefore, 
you w^ill all consider him as a friend.^' The envious and ma- 
levolent took occasion from this speech to lay heavy charges 
against Aratus in their letters to rtolemy, insomuch that tne 
king sent one of his agents to tax him with his infidelity. 
Thus, like passionate lovers, the candidates for the first fa* 
vours of kings dispute thenv with the utmost envy and ma- 
lignity. 

After Aratus was first chosen general of the Achaean league, 
he ravaged Locris, which lies on the other side of the ^Tt oi 
Corinth, and committed the same spoil in the. territories of 
Calydon. It was his intention to assist the Boeotians with ten 
thousand men, but he came too late; they were already de- 
feated by the ^tolians in an action near Chseronea,*^ in which 

* We must take care to distinguish this battle of Chserenea from tiiat great 
action in which Philip of Macron beat the Thebana vd4 KS^Biwiaaiifws'^sp^ 
which happened sixty-six years before AratQAWWiXxsni* 

Vol. IV. 30 
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Aboeocntus then general, and a thousand of their men, wero 

3lain. 

The j'ear following,* Aratus being elected general again, 
undertook that celebrated enterprise, of recovering the citadel* 
of Corinth; in which he consulted not only the benefit of 
Sicyon and Achaia, but of Greece in general; for such would 
be the expulsion of the Macedonian garrison, ^hich was no- 
thing better than a tyrant's yoke.- As Chares, the Athenian 
general, upon a battle which he won of the king of Persia's 
lieutenants, wrote to the people, that he had gained a victorv 
which was sister to that of Marathon; so we may justly call 
this exploit of Aratus sister to that of Pelopidas the Theban, 
and Thrasybulus the Athenian, when they killed the tyrants. 
There is, indeed, this difference, that Aratus' enterprise was 
not against Greeks, but against a foreign power, which is a 
difference much to his honour: for the isthmus of Corinth, 
which separates the tWo seas, joins our continent to that of 
Peloponnesus; and when there is a^ood gaiTison in the cita- 
del of Corinth, which stands on a high hiU in the middle, at 
an ec[ual distance fron^ the two continents, it cuts off the com- 
munication with those within the isthmus, so that there can be 
no passage for troops, nor any kind of commerce either by sea 
or land. In short, he that is possessed of it is master of all 
Greece. The younger Philip of Macedon, therefore, was not 
jesting, but ^poke a serious truth, when he called the city of 
tJorinth the Petiers of Greece, Hence the place was always 
much contended for, particularly by kings and princes. 

Antigonus' passion for it was not less than tnat of lore in 
its gresSest madness; and it was the chief object of his cares 
to find a method of taking it by surprise, when the hopes of 
succeeding by open force failea. when Alexander, who was 
master of the citadel, died of poison, that is said to have becF 
given him through Antigonus* means, his wife Nicsea, into 
whose hands it then fell, guarded it with great care. But An 
tij^onus, hoping to gain it oy means of his son Demetrius, sent 
him to maKe ner an offer of his hand. It was a flattering 
prospect to a woman somewhat advanced in years, to have 
such a young prince for her husband. Accorcfingly Antigo- 
nus caught her by this bait. However, she did not give up 
the citadel, but guarded it with the same attention as before. 
Antigonus, pretending to take no notice, celebrated the mar- 
riage with sacrifices and shows, and spent whole days in feast- 
ing the people, as if his mind had been entirely taken up with 

*Polyhins, who wrote from Aratus* Commentaries, tells us there were 
efffbtveAn between Aratus* tot pT»\0nViv>^^^ hu second, in which he 
took ^crocoriiUh 
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mirth and pleasure. One day, when Amoebasus was to sing 
in the theatre, he conducted Kicsea in person on her way to 
the entertainment in flitter set out with royal ornaments. She 
was elated with the honour, and had not the least thought of 
what was to ensue. But when they came to the point which 
bore towards the citadel, he ordered the men that hore the lit- 
ter to proceed to the theatre ; and bidding farewell to Amoebae- 
us and the wedding, he walked up to the fort much faster than 
could haye been expected from a man of his years. Finding 
the gate barred, he knocked with his stafif, and commanded the 
guard to open it Surprised at the sight of him, they com- 
plied, and thus he became . master of uie place. He was not 
able to contain his joy on that occasion; he drank and reyelled 
in the open streets, and in the market-place, attended with fe- 
male musicians, and crowned with flowers. When we see a 
man of his age, who had experienced such changes of fortune, 
carouse and indulge his transports, embracing and salutinc 
eyery one he meetsy we must acknowledge that unexpected 
ioy raises greater tumults in an unbalancecTmind, and oyersets 
it sooner, man either fear or sorrow. 

Antigonus haying in this manner made himself master of 
the citadel, garrisoned it with men in whom he placed the 
greatest confidence, and made the philosopher Persaeus goyer- 
nor. Whilst Alexander was Hying, Aratus had cast his eve 
upon it, as an excellent acquisition for his country; but the 
Achaeans admitting Alexander into the league, he aid not pro- 
secute his design. Afterwards, however, a n6w occasion pre- 
sented itself. There were in Corinth four brothers, natives of 
Syria, one of whidi, named Diocles, served as a soldier, in the 
garrison. The other three having stolen some of the king'tf 
money, retired to Sicyon, where they applied to one ^gias a 
banker, whom Aratus used to employ. Part of this gold they 
immediately disposed of to him, and Erginus, one of the 
three, at several visits, privately changed the rest Thus, an 
acquaintance Was formed between him and ^gias, who one 
day drew him into discourse about the garrison. Erginus 
told him, that as he often went up to visit his brother, he had 
observed on the steepest side a small winding path cut in the 
rock, and leading to a part of the wall ihuch lower than the 
rest Upon this ^gias said, with an air of railleiy, — ^* Why 
will you, my good friend, purloin the kin^s treasures for %o 
inconsiderable a sum, when you might raise yourself to opu- 
lence by one hour's service? Do you not know, that if you are 
taken, you will as certainly be put to death for this trifling 
theft, as if you had betrayed the citadel ?'' Erginus laughed 
at the hint, and promised to sound his brothet D\»c]ks^>s^mk. 
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th^ subject; for tie 6ouicl not, he«ai^y plauee much confidence 
in the other two. 

A few days after this he returned, and had an interview 
with Aratus, at which it was agreed that he should conduct 
him to a part of the Wall that Wsin not abote fifteen feet high ) 
lind that both he and his bi*other Diodes should assist him in 
the rest of the enterprise. Aratus, on his part, promised to 
give them sixty talents, if he succeeded ; and in case they 
failed, and yet returned all safe to Sicyon, he engaged that 
each of them should have a house and one talent As it was 
necessarv that the sixty talents should be deposited in the 
hands of JEgias, for the satisfaction of Erginus, and Aratus 
neither had such a sum, nor chose to borrow it, because that 
might create some suspicion of his intentions, he took most 
of his plate and his wife's jewels, and pledged them with 
JBgias for the money. Such wa& the greatness of his soul, 
such his passion for high achievements, that, knowing that 
Phocion .and £paminondas were accounted the justest and 
most excellent of all the Greeks, for refusing great presents, 
and not sacrificing virtue to monev, he ascended a step higher 
He privately gave money, he embarked his estate in an enter- 
prise, where he alone was to expose himself for the many who 
were not even apprised of his intentions in their favour. Who 
then can sufficiently admire his magnanimity? Who is there, 
even in our days, that is not fired with an ambition to imitate 
the man who purchased so much danger at so great an ex- 
pense, who pledged the most valuable -of I 's goods for the 
sake of being introduced by night amongst enemies, where he 
was to fight for his. life, without any other equivalent than the 
hope of performing a great action? 

This undertaking, which was dangerous enough in itself, 
became more so by a mistake which they committed in the be- 
ginning. Technon, one of Aratus' servants, of whom we have 
already spoken, was sent before to Diodes, that they might 
reconnoitre the wall together. He had never seen Diodes, 
but he thought he should easily know him by the marks which 
Erginus had given, which were curled hair, a swarthy com- 
plexion, and want of beard. He went, therefore, to the place 
appohitcd, and sat down befqre the city at a point called OrniSj 
to wait for Ei^inus and his brother Dioeles. In the mean 
time Dionysius, their pldest brother, who knew nothing of the 
ajQfair^ happened to come up. He greatly resembled Diodes, 
and Technon, struck with his appearance, which answered the 
description, asked him if he hau any connection with Erginus 
He said he was his brother: upon which Technon, thoroughly 
persuaded that he was 8peik\iv|^lo Diodes, without asking his 
name, or waiting for any token, ^ax^ V\m\\%V^\A,xc«xs^\w\ai 
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to him the circumstaiioes of the appointment with Erginus. 
and asked him many questions about it. Dionysius availed 
himself very artfully of the mistake, agreed to every point, 
and, returning towards the city, held him in discourse without 
giving him the least cause of suspicion. They were now near 
the town, and he was on the point of seizing Technon, when 
by good fortune Erginus met them, and perceiving how much 
his friend was imposed upon,, and the great danger he was in, 
beckoned to him to make his escape. Accordingly, they both 
fled, and got safe to Aratus. However, Aratus aid not give 
up his hopes, but immediately sent Erginus to Dionysius, to 
offer him money, and entreat him to be silent; in which he 
succeeded so well, that he brought Dionysius along with him 
to Aratus. When the^y had him in their hands, they did not 
think it safe to part with him; they bound and set a guard on 
him in a small apartQisnt, and then prepared for their princi- 
pal design. 

When every thing was ready, Aratus ordered his troops to 
pass the. night under arms; and taking with him four hundred 
picked men, few of whom knew the business they were goine 
about, he led tiiem to the eates of the city, near the temple of 
•Tuno. It was then about the middle of summer, the moon at 
the full, and the night without the least cloud. As their arms 
glittered with the reflection of the moon, they were afraid that 
circumstance would discover them to the watch. The fore- 
most of them were now near the walls, when clouds arose 
from the sea, and covered the city and its environs. The men 
sat down and took ofi* their shoes, that they might make the 
less noise, and mount the ladders without oanger-of slipping. 
But Erginus took with him seven young men, in the habit of 
travellers, and setting unobserved to the gate, killed the keeper 
and the guard that were with him. At the same time the lad- 
ders were applied to the walls, and Aratus, with a hundred 
men, got over with the utmost expedition. The rest he com- 
manded ta follow in the best manner they couM; and having 
immediately drawn up his ladders, he marched at the head m 
his party through the town towards the citadel, confident of 
success, because he was not discovered. 

As they advanced, they met four of the watch, with a light, 
which gave Aratus a full and timely view oi them, while he 
and his company could not be seen by them, because the moon 
was still overclouded. He, therefore, retired under some 
ruined walls, and lay in ambush for- them. Three out of the 
four were killed ; but the other, after he had received a cut 
upon his head, ran ofi', crying, — ^^ That the enemy was in the 
city." A little aft6r the trumpets sounded, %xA n3kv^ ^XnsJv^ 
town was in motion. on the aUurm. lYke %\x^fe\*^««^ ^^^^ 
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with people running up and down, and so mflny lights were 
brougnt out, both in the lower town and in the citadel, that 
the whole was illuminated, and a confused noise was heard 
from every quarter. Aratus went on notwithstanding, and 
attempted the way up the rock. He proceeded in a slow and 
difficult manner at first, because he had lost the path which 
lay deep beneath the craggy parts of the rock,' and led to the 
wail by a great variety of windings and turnings. !But, at 
that moment, the moon, as it were by miracle, is said to have 
dispersed the clouds, and thrown a light on the most obscure 
part of the path, which continued till he reached the wall at 
the place he wanted. Then the olouds gathered afresh, and 
she nid her face again. 

In the mean time, the three hundred men whom Araitus had 
left by the temple of Juno, had entered the city, which they 
found all in an alarm, and full of lights. As they could not 
find the way Aratus had taken, nor trace him in the least, they 
screened themselves under the shady side of a high roc^, and 
waited there in great perplexity and distress, jly this time 
Aratus was engaged with the ekiemy on the ramparts of the 
citadel, and they could distinguish the cries of combatants: 
but as the noise was echoed by the neighbouring mountains, 
it was uncertain from whence it first came. Whilst they were 
in doubt what way to turn, ArchelaQs, who commanded the 
king's forces, took a considerable corps, and began to ascend 
the nill with loud shouts, and trumpets sounding, in order to 
attack Aratus' rear* He passed the party of the three hun- 
dred without perceiving them ; but he was no sooner gone by, 
than they rose, as frotai an ambuscade, fell upon him, and kill- 
ing the first they attacked, so terrified the rest, and even 
Archelatis himself, that they turned their backs, and were 
pursued till they entirely dispersed. 

When the party was thus victorijous, Erginus came to them 
from their friends above, to inform them that Aratus was en<- 
gaged with the enemjr, who defended themselves with great 
vigour; that the wall itself was disputed, and that their gene- 
ral wanted immediate assistance. They bade him lead them 
to the place that moment; and as they ascended, they disco- 
vered themselves by their shouts. Thus llieir friends were 
encouraged, and the reflection of the full moon upon their 
arms, made their numbers appear greater to their enemies, on 
account of the length of the path. In the echoes of the night, 
too, the shouts seemed to come from a much larger party. At 
last they joined Aratus, and, with an united efibrt, beat ofi'the 
enemy y and took post upon the wall. At break of day the 
citadel was their own, and t\\^ fast rays of the sun did honour 
to their victory. At the same \inve \!tv^ x^^i&V ^'l K.\^\.>\^' W^^% 
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arrived from Sicvon: the Corinthians readily opeved their 
gate» to them, and assisted in taking the king's soldiers pri 
soners. 

When he thought his victory complete, he went down from 
the citadel to the theatre; an innumerable multitude crowding 
to see him, and to hear the speech that he would make to the 
Corinthians. After he had disposed the Achseans on each 
side of the avenues to the theatre, he came from behind the 
scenes, and made his appearance in his armour. But he was 
so much chan^d by laoour and watching, that the joy and 
elevation which his success might have inspired, was weighed 
down by the extreme fJBitigue of his spirits. On his appear- 
ance, the people immediately began to express their high sense 
of his services; upon which he took his spear in his right 
hand, and leaning his body on one knee a little against it, re-* 
mained a long time in that posture silent, to receive their 
plaudits and acclamations, their praises of his virtue, and com- 
pliments on his good fortune. 

After their first transports were over, and he perceived that 
he could be heard, he summoned the strength he had left, knd 
made a speech in the name of the Achseans, suitable to the 

freat event, persuaded the Corinthians to join the league, and 
elivered to them the keys of their city, which they nad not 
been masters of since the times of Philip. As to the generals 
of Antigonus, he set Archela(ls, who was his prisoner, free; 
but h^ put Theophrastusto death, because he refused to leave 
Corinth. Persaeus, on the taking of the citadel, made his e^ 
cape to Cenchreae. Some time after, when he was amusine 
himself with disputations in philosophy, and some person a£ 
vanced this position, — ^^ None but thie wise man is fit to be a 
general:'' — ^'^It is true," said he, "and the gods know it, that 
this maxim of Zeno's once pleased me more than all the rest; 
but I have changed mv opinion, since I was better taught by 
the young Sicyonian.'' Tnis circumstance concerning Persaeus 
we nave from many historians. 

Aratus immediately seized the Herssumy or temple of Juno^ 
and the harbour of Lechaeum, in which he took twenty-five ot 
the kind's ships. He took also five hundred horses, and four 
hundred Syrians, whom he sold. The Achseans put a ^ri* 
son of four hundred men in the citadel of Corinth, which was 
strengthened with fifty 4logs, and as many men to keep them. 
The Romans were great admirers of Philopcemen, and called 
him the last of the Greeks; not allowingthat there was any 
great man amongst that people after him. %ut, in my opinion, 
this exploit of Aratus is the last which the Greel^ have to 
boast of. Indeed, whether we consider the boVixkeai^ ^^ ^^ ^^c^^ 
terprise^ or the good fortune wVucVi ^Vu^XidLodi \V^\\. ^»cfM^^^ 
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greatest upon record. The same apfiears irom its immediato 
consequences: the Megarensians re^TOlted from Antigonus, 
and joined Aratus: the Troezenians and !Bpidaurians, too^ 
ranged themselves on the side of the Achaeans. 

In his first expedition beyond the bounds of Peloponnesus, 
Aratus overran Attica, and, passine into Salamis, ravaged that 
island; so that the Achaean forces thought themselves escaped , 
as it were, out of prison, and followed him wherever he pleased. 
On this occasion he set the Athenian prisoners free without 
ransom, by which he sowed amongst them the first seeds of 
defection from the Macedonians. He brought Ptolemy like* 
wise into the Achssan league, by procuring nim the direction 
of the war both by sea ana land. Such was his influence over 
the Achaeans, that as the laws did not allow him to be general 
two years together, they appointed him ever^ Other year; and, 
in action, as well as counsel, he had alwavs in effect the chief 
command : for they saw it was not wealth, or glory, or the 
friendship of kings, or the advantage of his own countiy, or 
any thing else, that he preferred to the promotion of the 
Achaean power. He thought that cities, in th^ir single capacity, 
were weak ; and that they could not provide for their defence 
without uniting and binding themselves together for the com- 
mon good. As the members of the body cannot be nourished 
or live but by their connection with each other, and, when 
separated, pine and decay; so cities perish when they break 
off from the community to which they belonged; and, on the 
contrary, gather strength and power by becoming parts of 
some great body, and enjoying the fruits of the wisdom of the 
whole.* 

Observing, therefore, that all the bravest people in his neigh- 
bourhood lived according to their own laws, it gave him pain 
to see the Argives in slavery, and he took measures for destroy- 
ing their tyrant Aristomachus.t Besides, he was ambitious for 
restoring Argos to its liberty, as a reward for the education it 
had afforded him, and to unite it to the Achaean league. With- 
out much difficulty he found them hardy enough to undertake 

''' We shaU here gire the reader an acconzit of some laws, by which the 
Achaean states were governed :-^l. An extraordinary assembly was not to be 
summoned at the request of forei^ ambassadors, unless they first notified, ia 
writing, to the Prcetor and Demturgi, the subject of their embassy. 2. No 
city, subject to the league, was to send any embassy to a foreign prince or 
state, without the consent aad approbation of the general diet. 3. No mem- 
ber of the assembly was to accept of presents from foreign princes, undcir 
any pretence whatsoever. 4. No prince, state, or city, was to be admitted 
into the league, without the consent of the whole alliance. 5. The general 
Msscmhly was not to sit above three days. 

f Thin Aristomachus must ncA "be ooD^wmAe^ ^Uh him who was thrown 
ioto the sea at Cenchreee. Betw«Qa,^Q«iattt:cQ«^ feovfOiW^ 
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the commission, at the head of whom was ^schylus and Cha- 
rimenes the divifler: but they had no swords; fer they were 
forbidden to keep arms, and tne tyrant had laid great penalties 
on such as should be found to have any in their possession. 
To supply this defect, Aratus provided several coggers for 
them at Corinth, and having sewed them up in the pack-sad- 
dles of horses that were to carry some' ordinary wares, they 
were, by that stratagem, conveyed to Argos.* In the mean 
time, Cnarimenes taking in another of his friends as a partner, 
iBschylus and his associates were so much provoked, that they 
cast him off, and determined to do the business by themselves. 
But Charimenes perceiving their intention, in resentment of 
the slight, informed the tyrant of their purpose, when they 
were set out to put it in execution. Upon which they fled 
with precipitation, and most of them escaped to Corinth. 

It was not long, however, before Aristomachus was des- 
patched by one of his own servants; but before zuf measures 
could be taken to guard against tyranny, Aristippus took the 
reins, and proved a worse tyrant than the former. Aratus, 
indeed, marched immediately to Argos with all the Achaeans 
that were able to bear arms, tn order to support the citizens, 
whom he doubted not to find ready to assert tneir liberty. But 
they had been long accustomed to the yoke, and were willing 
to be slaves; insomuch that not one oi them joined him, and 
he returned with the inconvenience of bringing a charge upon 
the Achaeans, that they had committed acts of hostility in time 
of full peace : for they were summoned to answer for this in- 
justice Wore the Mantineans. 

Aratus did not appear at the trial; and Aristippus being the 
prosecutor, got a fine of thirty minae laid upon the Achseans. 
As that tyrant both hated and feared Aratus, he meditated his 
death, and Antigonus entered into the scheme. They had 
their emissaries in almost every quarter, watching their oppor- 
tunity. But the surest ^ard for a prince, or other chief, is 
the sincere affection of his people: for when ttie commons and 
the nobility, instead of fearing their chief magistrate, fear for 
him, he sees with many eyes, and hears with many ears. And 
here I cannot but leave a littte the thread of my story to de- 
scribe that manner of life Which ArislJppus was under the 
necessity of leading, if he chose to keep in nis hands that des- 
potism, that state of an arbitrary sovereign, which is com- 
monly so much envied, and admired as the nigbest pitch oif 
happiness. 

Tnis tyrant, who. had Antigonus for his ally, who kept so 

* Pdybitts phoet tbn attempt for the rdief at Ax«m xoctoc ^qi& ^menB^ 
AristoDUM^biii^yiii'^rM^iL • 
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larffe a body-guard, and had not left one of iiis enemies aliy<e 
in uie city, would not suffer his guards to do duty in the pa* 
lace, but only in the vestibule and porticoes about it When 
supper was over, he sent away all his servants, barred the door 
of tne hall himself, and, with his mistress, crept through a 
trap-door into a small chamber above. Upon that door he 
placed his bed, and slept there as a person in his anxious state 
of mind may be supposed to sleep. The kdder by which he 
went up, his mistress' mother took away, and secured in an- 
other room till morning, when she brought it i^ain, and called 
up this wonderful prince, who crept like a reptile out of his 
hole: whereas Aratus, who acquired^ a lasting command, not 
by force of arms, but by virtue, and in a way agreeable to tho 
laws; who made his appearance without fear in a plain vest 
and cloak, and always showed himself an enemy to tyrants, 
left an illustrious posterity amons the Greeks, which fiourishe.i 
at this day. But of those who nave seized castles, who have 
maintained guards, who have fenced themselves with arms, 
and gates, and barricadoes, how few can we reckon up that 
have not, like timorous hares, died a violent death; and not 
one of them has left a family, or even a monument to preserve 
Ibis memory with honour. 

Aratus made many attempts, both private and open, to pull 
down Aristippus, and rescue Argos out of his hands; but he 
always miscarried. Once he applied his scaling ladders, and 
ascended the wall with a small party, in spite of the extreme 
danger that threateaed him. He even succeeded so far .as to 
kill the guards that came to oppose him: but when day ap 
peared, and the tyrant attacked him on all sides, the people ot 
Argos, as if he had not been fighting for their liberty, and 
they were only presiding at the Nemean games, sat very im- 
partial spectators of the action, without making the least mo- 
tion to assist. Aratus defended himself with great courage, 
and, though he had his thijgh run through with a spear, main- 
tained his post all day against such superior numbers. Would 
his strengtn have permitted him to continue the combat in the 
night too, he must have carried his point; for the tyrant now 
thought of nothing but making his escape, and had already 
sent most of his treasure on board his ships. However, as no 
one gave Aratus intelligence of this circumstance, as his water 
failed, and his wound disqualified him from any further efforts, 
he called off his men and retired. 

He now despaired of succeeding by way of surprise, and, 

therefore, openly entered the territories of Argos with his 

arm V, and committed great devastation. He fought a pitched 

battle with Aristippus near the river Chare?, and on tnat oc- 

easion he was censured tor Ae^eitvcv^ VJoft ^.OCvycw^^sAX&tjdn^ 
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the victory slip out of his hands: for one part of his army had 
clearly the advantage, and was advancing fast in the pursuit, 
when he, without being overpowered where he acted in per- 
son, merely out of fear and diffidence, retired in great disor- 
der to h» camp. His men, on their return from their pursuit, 
cxpiessed their indignation at being prevented from erecting 
the trophy, after they had put the enemv to flight, and killed 
many more men than they had lost Aratus, wounded with 
these reproaches, determined to risk a second battle for the 
trophy. Accordingly, after his men had rested one day, he 
drew tbem out the next But finding that the enemy's num- 
bers were increased, and that their troops were in much higher 
spirits than before, he durst not venture upon an action, but 
retreated, after having obtained a truce to carry off the dead. 
However, by his engaging manners, and his abilities in the 
administration, he obviatecfthe consequences of his error, and 
added the city of Cleonae to the Achaean league. In Cleonae 
he caused the Nemean games to be celebrated ; for he thought 
that city had the best and most ancient claim to them. The 
people of Argos likewise exhibited them, and, on this occa- 
sion, the freedom and security which had been the privilege of 
the champions, were first violated. The Achseans considered 
as enemies all tliat had repaired to the games at Argos, and 
having seized them as they passed through their territories, 
sold mem for slaves. So violent and implacable was their 
general's hatred of tyrants. 

Not long after, Aratus had intelligence that Aristippus had 
a design upon Cleonae, but that he was afraid of him, because 
he then resided at Corinth, which was very near Cleonae. In 
this case he assembled his forces by proclamation, and having 
ordered them to take provisions for several days, marched to 
Cenchreae. By this manoeuvre, he hoped to bring Aristippus 
Jtgainst Cleonae, as supposing him at a distance; and it had its 
effect The tyrant immediately set out from Argos with his 
army. But it was no sooner dark, than Aratus returned from 
Cenchreae to Corinth, and having placed guards in all the roads, 
led on the Achaeans, who followed him in such good order, 
and with so much celerity and pleasure, that they not only 
made their march, but entered Cleonae that night, and put 
themselves in order of battle ; nor did Aristippus gain the 
least knowledge of this movement 

Next morning, at break of day, the gates were opened, the 
trumpet sounded, and Aratus advancing at full speed, and with 
all the alarm of war, fell upon the enemy, and soon routed 
them. Then he went upon the pursuit, particularly that way 
which he imagined Aristippus nught take) Sor the c^mx^^x^ Vc^ 
several outlets. The pursuit waa C0TiVki\x<^ «&i«s ^a'^'^^**^ 
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and the t3nrant, as Diniaa tells us, was OTerlsken and killed bjr 
a Cretan named Tragiscus; and of his army there were abovo 
fifteen hundred slain. Aratus, though he nad gained Ihis im-> 
portant victory without the loss of one man/ could not make 
nimself roaster of Argos,- nor deliver it from slaveiy; for 
^ias and young Aristomachus entered it with the king oi 
Alacedon's troops, and hM it in subjection; 

This action silenced, in a great measure, the calumny of the 
enemy, and put a stop to the insolent scofis of those who, to 
flatter the tyrants, had not scrupled to say, that whenever the 
Achaean general prepared for battle, his oowels lost their re- 
tentive faculty: that when the trumpet sounded, his eyes grew 
dim, and his head giddy; and that when he had given the 
word, he used to ask his lieutenants, and other officers^ what 
farther need there could he of him, since the die was cast, 
and whether he might not retire, -and wait the^ event of the 
day at some distance. These reports had prevailed so much, 
that the philosophers, in their inquiries in the schools, Whe- 
ther the palpitation of the heart and change of colour on the 
appearance of danger, were arguments of cowardice, or only 
of some natural defect, some coldness in the constitution? 
used always to quote Aratus as an excellent general, who yet 
was always subject to those emotions on occasion of a battle. 

After he had destroyed Aristippus, he sought means to de- 
pose Lysiades the Megalopolitan, who had assumed the su- 
preme power in his native city. This man had something 
generous in his nature, and was not insensible to true honour 
He had not, like most other tyrants, committed this injustice 
out o£ a love of licentious pleasure, or from a motive of ava- 
rice; but incited, when very young, by a passion for glory, 
and unadvisedly believing the false and vain accounts of the 
wondrous happiness of arbitrary power, he had made it his 
business to usurp it However, he soon felt it a heavy bur- 
den ; and being, at once desirous to gain the happiness which 
Aratus enjoyed, and to deliver himself from the fear of his 
intriguing spirit, he formed the noblest resolution that can be 
conceived, which was first to deliver himself from the hatred, 
the fears, and the guards, that ^encompassed him, and then to 
bestow the greatest blessing on his country. In consequence 
hei*eof, he sent for Aratus, laid down the authority he had as- 
sumed, and joined the city to the Achaean lea^e. The 
Achaeans, charmed with his noble spirit, thought it not too 
great a compliment to elect him general. He was no sooner 
appointed, tnan he discovered an ambition to raise his name 
jiDove that of Aratus, and was by that means led to several 
cionecessary attempts, particularly to declare war aj^nst the 
iwicedaemonians. Aratus eu&evvoxiT^ Xa ^^^N^i^t vt^ but his 
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opposition was thought to proceed /from envy* Lyeiades was 
cnosen general a second time, though Ar^us exerted all his 
interest to get that appointment for another: for, as we have 
already ohserved, he had the command himself only every 
other year. . Lysiades was fortunate enough to gain that com- 
mission a third time, enjoying it alternately with Aratus. But 
at last, avowing himsen his enemy, and often accusing him to 
the Achseans in full council, that people cast him off. For he 
appeared with only an assumed character to contend against 
real and sincere virtue, u^sop tells us, — '^ That the cuckoo 
one day asked the little birds why they avoided her? and they 
answered, It was because they feared she would at last prove 
a hawk." In like manner it happened to Lysiades. It was 
suspected that, as he had been once a tyrant, his laying down 
his power was not quite a voluntary thing, and that he would 
be glad to take the first opportunity to resume it. 

Aratus acquired new glory in the war witli the • .^olians. 
The Achaeans pressed him to engage them on the confines of 
Megara; and A^is, king o{ Uic Lacedaemonians, who attended 
with an army, joined his instances to theirs; but he would 
not consent 'fhey reproached him with want of spirit, with 
cowardice; they tried what the weapons of ridicule could do; 
but he bore all their attacks with patience, and would not sa* 
crifice the real good of the community to the fear of seeming 
disgrace. Upon this principle he suffered the ^tolians to pass 
Mount Gerania, and to enter Peloponnesus without the least 
resistance. But when he found that in their march they had 
seized Pellene, he was no lonser the same man. Without the 
least delay, without waiting till all his forces were assembledi 
he advanced with those he had at hand against the enemy* 
who were much weakened by their late acquisition, for it had 
occasioned the utmost disorder and misrule. They had no 
sooner entered the city, than the private men dispersed them* 
selves in the houses, and began to scramble and fight for the 
booty, while the generals and other officers seized the wives 
and daughters of the inhabitants, and each put his helmet on 
the head of his prize, as a mark to whom she belonged, and to 
prevent her coming into the hands of another. 

While they were thus employed, news was brought that 
Aratus was at hand, and ready to fall upon them, llie con- 
sternation was such as might oe expected amongst men in ei> 
treme disorder. Before they were all apprised of their dan- 
ger, those that were about the gates ana m the suburbs, had 
skirmished a few moments with the Achaeans, and were put to 
flight; and the precipitation with which they fled, greatly dis- 
tressed those who had assembled to support them.^ Paring 
this confusion, one of the captives^ daw^Vtt \i^^\^MBti^c^Mk^^ 
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person of great eminence in Pellene, who was remarkable for 
her beauty and majestic mien^ was seated in tiie temple of 
Diana, where the officer, whose prize she was, had placed her, 
after having put his helmet, which was adorned with three 
plumes of feathers, on her head. This lady, hearing the noise 
and tumult, ran out suddenly to see what was the cause. As 
she stood at Uie door of the temple, and looked down upon the 
combatants, with the helmet still upon her head, she appeared 
to the citizens a figure more than human, and the enemy took 
her for a deity; wbich struck the latter with such terror and 
astonishment, that they were no longer able to use their arms. 

The Pellenians tell us, that the statue of the goddess stands 
commonly untouched ; and that when the priestess moves it 
out of the temple, in order to carry it in procession, none dare 
look it in the lace, but, on the contrary, they turn away their 
ejes with great care; for it is not only a terrible and dangerous 
sight to mankind, but its look renders the trees barren, and 
bfists the fruits where it parses. They add, that the priestess 
carried it out on this occasion, and always turning the face 
directly towards the ^tolians, filled them with horror, and 
deprived them of their senses. But Aratus, in his Com- 
mentaries, makes no mention of any such circumstance; he 
only says, that heput the iBtolians to flight, and, entering the 
town with the fugitives, dislodged them by dint of sword, and 
killed seven hundred. This action was one of the most cele- 
brated in history: Timanthes the painter gave a very lively 
and excellent representation of it. 

However, as many powerful states were combining against 
the Achoeans, Aratus hastened to make peace with the -^to- 
lians, which he not only effected with the assistance of Panta- 
leon, one of the most powerful men amongst them, but like- 
wise entered into an alliance offensive and defensive. He had 
a strong desire to restore Athens to its liberty, and exposed 
himself to the severest censures of the Achaeans, by attempt- 
ing to surprise the Piraeus, while there was a truce subsisting 
between them and the. Macedonians. Aratus, indeed, in his 
Commentaries, denies the fact, and lays the blame upon Ergi- 
nus, with whom he took the citadel of Corintli. He says, it 
was the peculiar scheme of Erginus to attempt that port ; that 
his ladder breaking, he miscarried, and was pursued; and that, 
to save himself, he often called upon Aratus, as if present; by 
which artifice he deceived the enemy, and escaped. But this 
defence of his wants probability to support it. It is not likely 
that Erginus, a private man, a Syrian, would have formed a 
design of such consequence, without having Aratus at the head 
of it, to supply him with troops, and to point out the oppor- 
tunity for the attack. Nay, Aratus proved the same against 
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himself, by making not only twa or three, but many more at- 
tempts upon the Piraeus, tike a person violently m love, l)is 
miscarriage did not prevail upon him to desist; for as his 
hopes were disappointed only by the failure, perhaps^ of a sin- 
gle circumstance, and he was always within a little of succeed- 
ing, he still encouraged himself to go on. In one repulse, as 
he fled over the fields of Thriasium, he broke his leg; and the 
cure could not be effected without several incisions, so that, for 
some time after, when he was called to action, he was carried 
into the field in a litter. 

After the death of Antigonus, and Demetrius' accession to 
the throne, Aratus was more intent than ever on delivering 
» Athens from the yoke, and conceived an utter contempt for 
the Macedonians. He was, however, defeated in a battle near 
Phylacia by Bithys, the new king's g^eneral; and a strong re- 
port being spread on one side that he was taken prisoner, and 
on another, that he was dead, Diogenes, who commanded in 
the Piraeus', wrote a letter to Corinth, insisting,-: — ^^ That the 
Achaeans should evacuate the place, since Aratus was no 
more.'' Aratus happened to be at Corinth when the letter 
arrived, and th§ messengers finding that their business occa- 
sioned much laughter and satirical discourse, retired in great 
confusion. The king of Macedon himself, too, sent a ship, 
with orders, — ^^^'fhat Aratus should be brought to him in 
chains." • 

The Athenians exceeding themselves in flattery to the Ma- 
cedonians, wore chaplets of flowers upon the fi[«st report of 
Aratus' death. Incensed at this treatment, he immediately 
marched out against them, and proceeded as far as the Acade- 
my: but they implored him to spare them, and he returned 
without doing them the least injury. This matde the Athe- 
nians sensible of his virtue; and as upon the death of Deme- 
trius they were determined to makean attempt for liberty, they 
called them in to their assistance. Though he was not general 
of the Achaeans that year, and was so much indisposed besides, 
by lon^ sickness, as to be forced to keep his bed, yet he caused 
himsell to be carried in a litter^ to, render them his best ser- 
vices. Accordingly, he prevailed upon Diosenes, whto com- 
manded the garrison, to give up the Piraeus, Munychia, Sala- 
mis, and Sunium, to the Athenians, for the consideration of a 
hundred and fifty talents, twenty of which Aratus himself fur- 
nished. Upon this, the JEginetae and Hermonians joinied the 
Achaeans, and great part of Arcadia paid contributions to the 
league. The Maceoonians now found employment enoueh 
for their arms nearer home, and the Achaeans, nunabering tne 
^tolians amongst their allies^ found a great addition to Uveit 
power. 
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Aratus still proceeded upon his old principles, and in his 
uneasiness to see tyranny established in a city so near him as 
that of Argos, sent his agents to Aristomachus, to represent, — 
'' How advantageous a thing it would be for him to restore 
that city to liberty, and join it to the Achaean league; how no* 
ble to follow the example of Lysiades, and command so great 
a people with reputation and honour, as the general of tneir 
choice, rather than one city as a tyrant, exposed to perpetual 
danger and hatred." Anstomacnus listened to their sugges* 
tions, and desired Aratus to send him .fifty talents to pay ofi 
his troops. The money was granted agreeably to his request, 
but Lysiades, wbose pommission as general was not expired, 
and who was ambitious to have this negociation pass with Uie 
Achseans for his work, took an opportunity, while the money 
was providing, to accuse Aratus to Aristomachus,>'as a person 
that nad an implacable aversion to tyrants, and to advise him 
rather to put the business into his hands. Aristomacbus be- 
lieved these suggestions, and Lysiades had the honour of in- 
troducing him to the league. But on this occasion especially, 
the Achaean council showed their affection- and fidelity to Ara- 
tus: for, upon his speaking against Aristomacbus, they re- 
jected him with marks of resentment Afterwards, when 
Aratus was prevailed upon to manage the affair, they readily 
accepted tlie proposal, and passed a decree, by which the Ar* 
gives and Phliasians were admitted into the league. The 
year following, too, Aristomacbus was appointed general. 

Aristomacbus, finding himself esteemed by the Achaeans, 
was desirous of carrying his arms into Laconia, for which pur- 
pose he sent for Aratus from -Athens. Aratus made answer, 
that he utterly disapproved the expedition, not choosing that 
the Achaeans- should engage with Cleomenes,* whose spirit 
and power kept growing in proportion to the dangers he had 
to encounter. Aristomacbus, however, was bent upon the en- 
terprisPjj and Aratus, yielding to his solicitations, returned to 
assist him in the war. Cleomenes offered him battle at Pa- 
lantium, but Aratus prevented him from accepting the chal- 
lenge. Hereupon Lysiades accused Aratus to the Achaeans, 
and the year following declared himself his competitor for the 
command; but Aratus had the majority of votes, and was for 
the twelfth time declared general.' 

This year he was defeated by Cleomenes at Mount Ly- 
caeum; and in his flight being forced to wander about in the 

* Some authors write, that Cleomenes, at the instigation of the ^tolians, 
had built a fortress in the territory of the Megalopolitans, called Athceneum: 
which the Achaeans considered as an open rupture, and, therefore, declared, 

Ai a geaend assembly, that the LAceds&moaians should be considered m 

eaeaues. 
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night, he was supposed to be killed. This was tiie second 
time that a report of his death spread over Greece. He saved 
himself, however ; and having collected the scattered remains 
of his forces, was not satisfied with retiring unmolested: on 
the contrary, he availed himself in the best manner of his op- 
portunity ; and when none expected, or even thought of such 
a manoeuvre, fell suddenlv upon the Mantineans, who were 
allies to Cleomenes, took their city, secured it witli a garrison^ 
and declared all the strangers he found there free of the city. 
In short, heacquired that for the Achaeans when beaten, which 
they could not easily have* gained when victorious. 

The Lacedaemonians agam entering the territories of Mega- 
lopolis, he marched to relieve that city. Cleomenes endea- 
voured to bring him to an engagement, but he declined it, 
though the Megalopoli tans pressed him much to leave the 
matter to the decision of the sword : for, besides that he was 
never very fit for disputes in the open field, he was now in- 
ferior in numbers; and at a time of life when his spirits besan 
to fail, and his ambition was subdued, he would have had to 
do with a young man of the most adventurous courage. He 
thought, too, that if Cleomenes, by his boldness, sought to ac- 
quire glory, it became hiniy by his caution, to keep that which 
he hao. 

One day the light mfantrv skirmished with the Spartans, 
and having driven them to their camp, entered it witn them, 
and be^an to plunder. Aratus even then would not lead on 
the mam body, but kept his men on the other side of a defile 
that lay between, and would not suffer them to pass. Lysi- 
ades, incensed at this order, and reproaching him with cow- 
ardice, called upon the cavalry to support the party which was 
in pursuit of the enemy, and not to betray the victory, nor to 
desert a man who was going to hazard all for his country. 
Many of the best men in the army followed him to the chai^, 
whicn was so vigorous, that he put the right wing of the £a- 
cedaemonians to night. But in the ardour of his courage, and 
his ambition for honour, he went inconsiderately , upon the 
pursuit, till he fell into an intricate way, obstructed with trees, 
and intersected with laree ditches. Cleomenes attacked him 
in this ground, and slew nim, after he had maintained the most 
glorious of all combats, the combat for his people, almost at 
their own doors. The rest of the cavalry fled, and, turning 
back upon the main body, put the infantry in disorder, so that 
the rout became general. 

This loss was principally ascribed to Artitus, for he was 
thought to hkve abandoned Lysiades to his fate. The Achae- 
ans, therefore, retired ingreat anger, and obliged him to fol- 
low them to -ffigium. There it was decreed vu &Xl ^3cw»ss\^ 

3\* 
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that he should be supplied with no more money, nor have any 
mercenaries maintained ; and that, if he would go to war, he 
must find resources for it himself. Thus ignominiousl^ treat- 
ed, he was inclined to give up the seal, and resign his com- 
mand immediately; but, upon more mature consideration, he 
thought it better to bear the afiront with patience. Soon after 
this he led the Achaeans to Orchdmemis, where he gave battle 
to MegistonoQs, father-in-law to Cleomenes, killed three hun- 
dred oT his men, and took him prisoner. 

It had been customary with him to take the command every 
other year; but when his turn came, and he was called u]>on 
to resume it, he absolutely refused, and Timoxenus was ap- 
pointed general. The reason commonly given for iiis reject- 
ing that commission, was his resentment against the people 
for the late dishonour they had done him ; but the real cause 
was the bad posture of the Achaean affairs. Cleomenes no 
longer advanced by insensible steps; he had no measures now 
. to keep with the magistrates at nomc, nor any thing to fear 
from tneir opposition; for he had put the ephori to death, 
distributed the lands in equal portions, and admitted many 
strangers citizens of Sparta. After he had made himself ab- 
solute master by these means at home, he marched into Achaia, 
and insisted upon being appointed general of the league. 
. Aratus, therefore, is highly olamed, when affairs were in such 
a tempestuous state, for giving up the helm to another pilot, 
when he ought rather to have taken it by force to save the 
community from sinking. Or, if he thought the Ach«an pow- 
cr beyond the possibility of being retrieved, he should have 
yielded to Cleomenes, aqd not have brought Peloponnesus 
into a state of barbarism again with Macedonian garrisons, 
nor filled the citadel of Corinth with Illyrian and Gaulish 
.arms: for this was making those men to whom he had shown 
.himself superior, both in nis military and political capacity, 
and whom he vilified so much in his Commentaries, masters of 
his cities, under the softer, but false name of allies. It may 
be said, perhaps, that Cleomenes wanted justice, and was ty- 
rannically inclined. Let us grant it for a moment : yet he was 
a descendant of the Heraclidae, and his country was Sparta, 
the meanest citizen of which should have been preferred as 

general of the league to the first of the Macedonians, at least 
y those who set any value on the dignity of Greece. Besides, 
Cleomenes asked for the command among the Achseans,* only 

* Perhaps Aratus was apprehensive that Cleomenes would endeavour to 

make himself alsolute amongst the Achseans, as he was already in X<acedae- 

mon. There was a possihility, however, of his behaving with honour as ^e- 

DerA\ of the Achaeans t whereas from Antigonus nothing could be expected 

but chsdns. 
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lo make their cities happy in his services, in return for the 
honour of the title ;^ whereas Antigonus, though declared comr 
mander-in-chief both by sea and land, would not accept the 
commission till he was paid with the citadel of Corinth; in 
which he perfectly resembled -^sop's hunter 5* for he would 
not ride tne Achaeans, though they offered their backs, and 
though by embassies and decrees they courted him to do it, 
till he had first bridled them by his garrison, and by the host- 
ages which they were obliged to deliver to him. 

It is true, Aratus labours to justify himself by the necessity 
of affairs. But Polybius assures us, that, long before that 
necessity existed, he had been afraid of the daring spirit of 
Cleomenes, and had not only treated with Antigonus in pri- 
vate, but drawn in the Megalopolitans to propose it to the ge- 
neral assembly of the Achaeans, that Anticonus should be in- 
vited to their assistance. For, whenever Cleomenes renewed 
his depredations, the Megalopolitans were the first that suffer- 
ed by them. Phylarchus gives the same account; but we 
should not have afforded him much credit, if he had not been 
supported by the testimony of Polybius; for such is his fond- 
ness of Cleomenes, that he cannot speak of him but in an en- 
thusiastic manner; and, as if he was pleading a cause, rather 
than writing a history, he perpetually disparages the one and 
vindicates the other. 

The Achaeans having lost Mantinea, which Cleomenes now 
took a second time, and being, moreover, defeated in a great 
battle at Hecatomboeum, were struck with such terror, that 
they immediately invited Cleonlenes to Argos, with a promise 
of making him general. But Aratus no sooner perceived that 
he was on his march, and had brought his army as far as Ler- 
ma, than his fears prevailed, and he sent ambassadors to de- 
sire him to come to the Achaeans as friends and allies, with 
three hundred men only. They were to add, that if he had 
any distrust of the Achaeans, they would give him hostages. 
Cleomenes told him, they did but insult and mock him with ' 
such a message, and returning immediately, wrote a letter to 
the Achaean council, full of complaints and invectivds against 
Aratus. Aratus wrote another against Cleomenes in the same 
style; and they proceeded to such gross abuse, as not to spare 
even the characters, of their wives and families. 

Upon this Cleomenes sent a herald to declare war against 
the Achaeans ; and in the mean time the city of Sicyon was 
near being betrayed to him. Disappointed of his expectation 
there, he turned against Pellene, dislodged the Achaean garri- 

* Horace nves us this fable of iBsop's; but, before JEsop, the poet Stesi- 
chorus is saia to have applied it to the Himerians, when tbej^ were goii^ lo 
raise a guard for Phalans« 
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ioru and secured the toum f&r Mmaelf. A little iiftto this, he 
took Pheneum and PeatettJBMur Juid it Was not long; before the 
people of Argos adopted hSk m teres t , and the JPnliasians re- 
^ved his garrison: so that sckffce any thing remained firm to 
ihe Achaeans of the dominions they bad aquired : Aratus sai/ip 
nothing but confusion about him; all Peloponnesus was in a 
tbttering condition, and the cities emry where excited by in- 
novators to revolt Indeed, none were quiet or satisfied with 
their present circumstances. Even amohgait the Sicyonians 
And Corinthians, many were fouiid to have a correJEg[>ondence 
^th Cleomenes, havmg been lobg diaafieieted to the adminis- 
tration and the public utility, because they wanted to ^t the 
power into their own hands. Aratus wfui invested with full 
authority to punish the ddlinauents. Thci corrupt members of 
Sicyon he cut off; but by seeking for sudi in Corinth, in or- 
der tojput them to death, he exasperated the people^, already 
sick ofuie same distediper, and weary of the Achaean govern- 
ment* On this occasion tiiej^ assembled in the temple of 
Apollo, and sent for Aratus, being determined either to kill 
him or take him prisoner, before they proceeded to an open 
revolt He came leadinehis horse, as it he had not the least 
mbtrust or suspicion. When th.ey saw him .at tb^ gate,anum- 
her of them rose up and loaded him with reproaches. But he, 
with a composed countenanceand. mild address, bade them sit 
down a^in, and not be standing in the way, and by making 
such a disorderly noise, prevent other citizens who wek*e at 
the door from entering. At the same, tim^ that he said this, he 
drew back step by step, as if he was seeking somebody to take 
bis horse. Thus he got out of the crowd^ and continued to 
talk, without the least appearapce of confusion, to such of the 
Corinthians as he met, and desired ihem €6 eo to the temple* 
till he insensibly approached the citadel. He then mounted 
his horse, and without stopping any longer at the fort, than to 
give his orders to Cleopater the governor to keep a strict 
ffuard upon it, he rode off to Sicyon, followed by no more 
Bian thirty soldiers, for the rest had left him and dispersed. 

The Corinthians, soon apprised of his flight, went in pur- 
suit of him: but failing in their design, they sent for Cleo- 
menes, and put the city into his hands. He did not, however, 
.think this aavantage equal to his loss in their su^ring Aratus 
to escape. As soon as the inhabitants of that district on the 
coast called Acte had surrendered their towns, he shut up the 
titadel with a wall of cireumvallation, and a palisadoea en- 
trenchmentt 

^Whatwcmder, when tbe^r taw Aratus uofaithfol to his first piinciples| 
Bad going to hrmg them again under ^e Macedonian yol»? 
fAnrrartupa nai r«fi£Teix«Cc« 
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tn the mean time, many of the Acha^ns repaired to Aratus 
at Sicyon, and a general-assemhly was held, in which he was 
chosen commanderHin-chiefy with an unlimited commission. 
He now first took a guard, and it was composed, of his feK 
low-citizens. He had conducted the Achaean administration 
three-and-thirty years; he had been first man in Greece, both 
in power and reputation ; but he now found himself abandon- 
ed, indigent, persecuted, without any thing but one plank to 
trust to in the storm that had shipwrecked his country: for 
the ^tolians refused him the assistance which he requested ; 
and the city of Athens, though well inclined to serve him, was 
prevented by Euclides and Micion. 

Aratus had a house and valuable effects at Corinth. Cleo- 
roenes would not touch any thing that belonged to him, but 
sent for his friends and agents, and charged them to take the 
utmost care of his affairs, as remembering that they must give 
an account to Aratus. To Aratus himself he privately sent 
Tripylis, and afterwards his father-in-law Megistonoiis, with 
great offers, and among the rest a pension of twelve talents, 
which was double the yearly allowance he had had from Pto- 
lemy. For this he desired to be appointed general of the 
Achaeans, and to be joined with him m the care of the citadel 
of Corinth. Aratu5 answered, — ^^^That he did not now go- 
vern affairs, but they governed him." As there appeared an 
insincerity in this answer, Cleomenes entered the territories 
of Sicyon, and committed great devastations. He likewise 
blocked up the city for three months together; all which time 
Aratus was debating with himself whether he should surren- 
der the citadel to Antigonus^ for he would not send him sue* 
cours on any other condition. * 

Before he could take his resolution, the Achaeans met in 
council at JEgium, and called him to attend it As the town 
was invested by Cleomenfes, it was dangerous to pass. The 
citiaens entreated him not to go, and declared they would not 
suffer him to expose himself to an enemy who was watching 
for his prey. The matrons, and their children, too, hung upon 
him, and wept for him as a common parent and protector. He 
consoled them, however, as well as he could, and rode down 
to the sea, taking with him ten of his friends, and his son, 
who was now approaching to manhood. Finding some vessels 
at anchor, he went on board, and arrived sa£ at iBgium. 
There he held an assembly, in which it was decreed that An- 
tigonus should be called in, and the citadel surrendered to him. 
Aratus sent his own son amongst the other hostages; which 
the Corinthians so much resented, that they plundered hi» 
goods, and made a present of his house to Cleomenes. 

As Antigonns was now approaching with his ?irmy^ whleb. 
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•ongiflted of twenty tbou^uid Ibot, all MMedooiaiiay «iid ol 
fourteen hundred horse/ Aratas went with the Aehsan sangui. 
trate by sea,* and without beinjg discovered by the enemy, 
mfet him at Pegse; thoush he puioed no great confidence m 
Antigonus, and distrusted the Macedonians: for he knew that 
his greatness had been owing to the mischiefii he had done 
Uiem; and that he had first risen to the dvection.of afiairs 19 
consequence of his hatred to old Antigonns. But seeiok an 
indispensable necessity before him, such an ONCCasion as those 
who seemed to command are forced to obey, he faced the dan;;* 
ger. When Antigonus was told that Aratus was come in per-^ 
son, he gave the rest a common welcome, but received him in 
.the most honourable manner; and finding him, upon trial, to 
be a man of probity and prudence, took him into his mosjt 
intimate friendship: for Aratus was not bnlv serviceable to 
the king in great afiairs, but in the hours of leisure his most 
agreeable companion. Antigonus, therefore, though young, 
toxseiving in him such a temper, and such other, qualities as 
fitted him for a prince's friendship, preferred him not only to 
.the rest of the Acheans, but even to the Macedonians that 
were about him, and continued to employ.him in every afiair 
of consequence. Thus the thing which the gods announced 
!by the entrails of one of the victims was accomplished: for 
it is said that' when Aratus was sacrificing not long before, 
^ere appeared in the liver two ^U-bladders enclosed in the 
same caul; upon which the diviner declared, that two ene- 
mies, who appeared the mo&t irreconcileable, would soon be 
united in the strictest friendship. Aratus then took little no- 
^tice of the saying, for he never put much faith in victims, nor 
indeed in predictions from any thing else, but.used to depend 
upon his reason. Some time after, however, when the war 
jwent on successfully, Antigonus made an entertainment at 
Corinth, at which, though there was a numerous company, he 
placed Aratus next abo^e him. They had not sat long before 
Antigonus called for a cloak. At tne same time he asked 
Aratus, — ^^ Whether he did not think it very cold?'* and he 
answered, — ^^ It was extremely cold." The king then desired 
him to sit nearer, and the servants who brought the cloak put 
it over the shoulders of both. This putting Aratus in mmd 
of the victim, he informed the king both of the sien and the 
prediction*. But this happened long after the time mat we are 
upon. 

While they were at Pegse, they took oaths of mutual fidelity, 
and then marched aeainst the enemy. There were several 
actions under the walls of CorinUi, in which Cleomenes had 

* TTie magistrates called Demiurgi, See an account of them before. 
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fortified himself strongly, and the Corinthians defended the 
place with great vigour. 

In the mean time, Aristotle, a citizen of Argos and friend 
of Aratus, sent an a^ent to him privately, with an offer of 
bringing that city to declare for him, if he would go thither in 
person with some troops. Aratus having acquainted Antigo- 
nus with this scheme, embarked fifteen hundred men, and sail- 
ed immediately with them from the, isthmus to Epidaurus. 
But the people of Argos, without waiting for his arrival, had 
attacked the troops of Gleomenes, and ^ut them up in the 
citadel. Cleomenes having notice of this, and fearing that the 
enemy, if they were in possession of Argos, might cut off his 
retreat to- Lacedaemon, left his post before the citadel of Co- 
vinth the same niffht, and marched to the succour of his men. 
He reached it bewre Aratus, and gained some advantage over 
the enemy; but Aratus arriving sooil after, and the kmg ap- 
pearing with his army, Cleomenes retired to Maritinea. 

Upon this all tne cities joined the Achaeans again. Antigo- 
nus made himself master of the citadel of Corinth; and tne 
Argives haying appointed Aratus their general, he persuaded 
them to give Antigonus the estates of the late tyrants and all 
the traitors. That people put Aristomachus to the torture at 
Cenchreae,* and afterwards drowned him in the sea. Aratus 
was much censured on this occasion, for permitting a man to 
suffer unjustly, who was not of a bad character, with whom 
he formerly had connections, and who, at his persuasion, had 
abdicated the supreme power, and brought Argos to unite itself 
to the Achaean league. There were other charges against Ara- 
tus, namely, that, at his instigations, the Achaeans had given 
the city of Corinth to Antigonus, as if it had been no more 
than an ordinary village ; that they had suffered him to pillage 
Orchomenus, and place in it a Macedonian garrison; that 
they had made a decree that their community should not send 
A letter or an embassy to any other kjng, without the consent 
of Antigonus, that they were forced to maintain and pay the 
Macedonians; and that they had sacrifices, libations, and 
5;imes, in honour of Antigonus, — ^the fellow^citizens of Ara- 
tus setting the example, and receiving Antigonus intp their 
city, on which occasion Aratus entertamed him in his house. 
For all these things they blamed Aratus, not considering that 
when he had once put the reins in the hauids of that prince, 
he was necessarily carried along with the tide of regal power; 
no longer master of any thing but his tongue, and it was dan- 

* Plutarch aecins here to hare fonowedPhyiarphua. Polybius tells us ttot 
Aristomachiu deserved greater punishments than he suffered, not only te 
his extreme cruelty when tyrant of Argos, but also for his abandonmg tho 
Achaeans in their mstress, and declaring for their enemies. 
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geroiu io tiw tint with freedom : for he was visibly coneem- 
. ed tt nutny circumatances of the king's conduct, particularly 
iritfi re<^>ect to the statues. Antigonus erected aaew those of 
fbe tyrants which Aratus had pulled down, and demolished 
those he hod set up in memory of the brave men that surprised 
tlie citidel of Connth. That of Aratua only was spared, not- 
withstanding his intercession for the rest In the affair of ^ 
Mantinea," too, the behaviour of the Achieans was not suita- 
ble to the Grecian humanity: for having conquered it by 
means of Andgoiius, they put the principal of the inhabitants 
to the sword} some of the rest they sold, or sent in fetters to 
Macedonia; and they made slaves of the women and children. 
'Of the money thus raised, they divided a third part amonesi 
^emselTes, and gave the rest to the Macedonians. But tni^ 



Ikad its excuse in the lajv of reprisals. For however shocki 
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It may appear for men to sacrifice to their anger those of thei 
■ own nation and kindred, yet in necessity, as Simonides says, 
it seems rather a popular alleviation than a hardship to give - 

glief toa mind inSauicd and achingivith resentment. But as 
whtt Aratus did afterwards with respect to Mantinta, it is 
impoanble ti>' justify him u]>6n a plea either of propriety or 
. Deecessi^: for Xntigoniis having made a present of that city to 
Ihe Argives, they resolTed to repeople it, and appcnnted An- 
^faia to see it done; in virtue'of which commissrdn, as well as 
TWt of general, he decreed that it should no more be called 
Mantinea, but Antigonea: which name it still bears. Thus, 
by his means', Mantmea, the amiahte Sfanlinea, as Homer 
" calls it, was no more; and, in the place of it, we have a city 
which took its name from the man who ruined its inhabitants. 
Some time after this, Cfeomenes being overthrown in a 
freat battle iiear'Sellasi£,t quitted Sparta, and sailed to BgypL 



?' * The Hantineam had appVed to Ibe Aclaeain fbr a gi 
Ontrn agaimt the I^oetenNniam. In oompliaiiee with tl 
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, all tbat tb^ are Iiere said to have mflWed; but Polvbiim ro^res no meDlka 
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. xaaoBneaBi to come out <£ tb«M entrenclunatt^ and riak a pitched battle. 
His troop* were not so mmmini at tbe enmi]^ by one Ibira; and be was 
■ ■^qdiod with all MrtiafiiniTMkaiifioni Sparta: wbat then conU make bim 
- kunid a bailie, tbe event of vhiobwa* to decide the &ta of LacedEONm > 
. Polybini. i nd ee d , lee iw tpintiiMatB Bw oaiwa of thit proceeding; for be tdb 
m, tbal Ptcdeniy kiiw of Egypt, irtw had promiged to anist lum in tfais war, 
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As for AntieoniiS; after the kindest and most honourable be- 
haviour to Aratus, he returned to Macedonia. In his sickness 
there, which happened spon after his arrival, he sent Philip, 
then very young, tut already declared his successor, into Pe* 
loponnesus, having first instructed him, above all things, to 
give attention to Aratus, and through him to treat with the 
cities, and make himself known to the Achaeans. Aratus re- 
ceived him with great honour, and managed him so well, that 
he returned to Macedonia full of sentiments of respect for his 
friend, and in the most favourable disposition for the interests 
of the Greeks. 

After the deatli of Antisonus, the jX^toIians despised the in- 
activity of the Achaeans: for, accustomed to the protection of 
foreign arms, and sheltering themselves under the Macedo- 
nian pc>wer, they sunk into a state of idleness and disorder. 
This gave the jS^tolians room to attempt a footing in Pelopon- 
nesus. By the way they made some booty in the country 
about Patrae and Dyme, and then proceedecf to Messene, and 
laid waste its territories. Aratus was incensed at this inso- 
lence; but he perceived that Timoxenes, who was then gene- 
ral, took slow and dilatory measures, because his year was 
almost expired. Therefore, as he was to succeed to the com- 
mand, he anticipated his commission by five days, for the sake 
of assisting the Messenians. He assembled the Achaeans, but 
they had naw neither exercise nor couriage to enable them to 
maintain the combat, and, consequently, he was beaten in a 
battle which he fought at Caphyae. 3emg accused of having 
ventured too much on this occasion,* he became afterwards so 
cold, and so far abandoned his hopes for the public, as to ne- 
glect the opportunities which the ^tolians gave him, and suf- 

And as Cleomene9.did not choose to tiy the other altematiye, that of suing 
to AntigODUs for a peace, he risked all upon the event of that day. 

* Aratus was accused in the assembly, first, of haying taken the command 
upon him before his time. In the next place, be was blamed for having dis- 
mibsed the Achaean troops, while the iBtolians were still in theheart of Pelo- 
ponnesus. The third article against him was, his venturing a battle with so 
few troops, when he might have made, with great ease, a safe retreat to the 
neighbouring towns, and there reinforced his army. The last and heaviest 
charge against him was, that after he had resolved to give the enemy battle, 
be did not, in fbe whole action, take one step that became a general of any 
experience : for he sent the cavalry and lighti>anned foot to attack the ene- 
my's rear, after their front had gained the advantage; whereas he ought to 
have encountered the front at first, with the advantege of having them on the 
declivity ; in which case his heavy-armed infantry would have done him great 
service. However, he endeavoured to prove that the loss of the battle was 
not his fault ; adding, Ihat if he had been wanting in any of the duties of an 
able general, he asked pardon ; and hoped tha^ in r^^ard of his past ser- 
vices, they would not censure him with riffour. This submission of hw 
changed the minds of the whole assembly, and the people began to venttlMML 
rage upon his accusers. 

Vol. IV. 3a 
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fered them to roam about Peloponnesus in a Bacchanalian 
manner, committing all the excesses that insolence could sug- 
gest 

The Achaeans were now obliged to stretch out their hands 
again towards Macedonia, and brought Philip to interfere ^ 
the affairs of Greece. They knew the regard he had fa^ 
Aratus, and the confidence he placed in him, and hoped, on 
that account, to find him tractable and easy in all their affairs. 
But the king now first began to listen to Apelles. Megalseus, 
and other courtiers, who endeavoured to darlken tne character 
of Aratus, and prevailed upon him to support the contrary 
party, by which means Eperatus was elected general of the 
Achaeans. Eperatus, however, soon fell into the greatest con- 
tempt amongst them; and as Aratus would not give any atten- 
tion to their concerns, nothing went well. Philip,- findmg that 
he had committed a capital error, turned again to Aratus, and 
gave himself up entirely to his direction. As his affairs now 
prospered, and his power and reputation grew under the cul- 
ture of Aratus, he depended entirely on him for the farther 
increase of both. Indeed, it was evident to all the world that 
Aratus had excellent talents, not only for guiding a common- 
wealth, but a kingdom too: for there appeared a tincture of 
his principles and manners in all thp conduct of this young 
prince. Thus, the moderation with which he treated" the Spar- 
tans,* after they had offended him, his engaging behaviour to 
the Cretans, by which he gained the whole^ island in a few 
days, and the glorious success of his expedition against the 
-^tolians, gained Philip the honour of knowing how to follow 
good counsel, and Aratus that of being able to give it. 

On this account, the courtiers envied him still more; and 
as they found that their private engines of calumny availed 
nothing, they began to try open battery, r-eviling and insulting 
him at table with the utmost effrontery and lowest abuse. Nay, 
once they threw stones at him, as he was retiring from supper 
to his tent. Philip, incensed at such outraee, fined them 
twetity talents, and, upon their proceeding to disturb and em- 
broil his affairs, put them to death. 

Bjt, afterwarcfs, he was carried 50 high by the flow of pros- 
perity, as to discover many disorderly passions. The native 
badness of his disposition broke througn the veil he had put 
over it, and, by degrees, his real character appeared. In the 

* The Spartans had killed one of their ephori, and some others of their 
citizens who were in the interest of Philip ; and some of his counsellors ad- 
vised him to revenge the affront with rigour. But he said that as the Spar 
tans now helonged to the Acheean leajRue, thejr were accountable to it ; and 
that it ill became him to treat them with severity, who were bis allies, when 
hig predecessor had extended his clemency to tliem, though enemies. 
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first place, he greatly injured young Aratus by corrupting his 
wife; and the commerce was a lon^ time secret, because he 
lived under his roof, where he had been received under the 
sanction of hospitality. In the next place, he discovered ^ 
strong aversion to commonwealths, and to the cities that were 
Jfunder that form of government It was easy to be seen, too, 
r that he wanted to shake off Aratus. The first suspicion of his 
intentions arose from his behaviour with respect to the Mes*- 
senians. There were two factions amongst them which had 
raised a sedition in the city. Aratus went to reconcile tnem ; 
but Philip getting to the place a day before him, added stings 
to their mutual resentments. On tbe one hand, he called the 
magistrates priv^ately, and asked them whether they had not 
laws to restrain the rabble? and, on the other, he asked the 
demagogues whether they had not hands to defend them against 
tyrants? The magistrates, thus encouraged, attacked the chiefs 
of the people, and they, in their turn, came with superior num- 
bers, and killed the magistrates, with near two hundred more 
of their party. 

After Philip had engaged in these detestable practices, 
which exasperated the Messenians " still more against .each 
other, Aratus, when he^ arrived, made no secret othis resent- 
ment, nor did he restrain his son in the severe and disparaging 
things he said to Philip. The young man had once a particu- 
lar attachment to Philip, which, in those days, they distin- 
guished by the name of love; but on this occasion he scrupled 
not to tell him, — " That, after such a base action, instead of 
appearing agreeable, he was the most deformed of human 
kind.'^ 

Philip made no tyiswer, though anger evidently was work- 
ing in his bosom, and he often muttered to himself while the 
other was speaking. However, he pretended to bear it with 
great calmness, and, affecting to appear the man of subdued 
temper and refined manners, gave the elder Aratus his hand, 
and took him from the theatre to the castle of Itbome,* under 
pretence of sacrificing to Jupiter and visiting the place. This 
fort, which is as strong as the citadel of Corinth, were it gar- 
risoned, would greatly annoy the neighbouring country, and 
be almost impregnable. After Philip nad offered his sacrifice 
there, and the diviner came to show him the entrails of the 
ox, he took them in both hands, and showed them to Aratus 
and Demetrius of Pharise, sometimes turnihs them to one, and 
sometimes to the other, and asking them, — ^^*What they saw in 
the entrails of the victim; whether they warned him to keep 

'" In the printed text it is Ithomata, which agrees with the name this fort 
has in Polybius; but one of the manuscripts gives us lihomei whidi is the 
name Strabo gives it 
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this citadel, or to restore it to the Messenians?" Demetrius 
smiled, and said, — ^^ If you have th6 soul of a diviner, vou 
will restore it ; but if that of a king, you will hold the ouU 
by both his horns." By which he hinted that he must have 
Peloponnesus entirely in subjection, if he added Ithome to the 
citadel of Corinth. Aratus was a lon^ time silent; but upon 
Philip's pressing him to declare his opinion, he said, — " There \ 
are many mountains of great strength in Crete, many castles 
in Boeotia and Phocis in lofty situations, and many impregna- 
ble places in Acarnania,b6th on the coast and within land. You 
have seized none of these, and yet they all pay you a volun- 
tary obedience. Robbers, indeed, take to rocks and precipices 
for security; but for a king there is no such fortress as honour 
and humanity. These are the things that have opened to you 
the Cretan sea, these have unbarred the gates of Fdoponnesus. 
In short, by these it is that, at so early a period in life, you are 
become general of the- one, and sovereign of the "other.'* 
Whilst he was yet speaking, Philip returned the entrails to 
the diviner, and taking Aratus by the hand, drew him along, 
and said, — ^^ Come on then, let us go a& wecanae;" intimating 
that he had' overruled himj* and deprived him of such an ac- 
quisition as the city would have been. 

From this time Aratus began to withdraw from court, and, 
by degrees, to" give up all correspondence with Philip. He 
refused also to accompany him in his expedition into Epirus, 
though applied to for that purpose; choosing to stay at home, 
lest he should share in the disrepute of his actions. But after 
Philip had lost his flfeet, with great disgrace, in the Roman 
war, and nothing succeeded to his wish, he returned to Pelo- 
ponnesus, and tried once more what art could do to impose 
upon the Messenians. When he found that his designs were 
discovered, he had recourse to open hostilities, and ravaged 
their country. Aratus then saw all his meanness, and broke 
with him entirely. By this time, too, he perceived that he had 
dishonoured his son's bed : but, though the injury lay heavy 
on him, he concealed it from his son, because he could only 
inform him that he was abused, without being able to help him 
to the means of revenge. There seemed to be a great and 
unnatural change in Philip, who, of a mild and sober voung 
prince, became a libidinous and cruel tyrant; but, in fact,- it 
was not a change of disposition; it was only discovering, in a 
time of full security, the vices which his tears had long con- 
cealed. That his regard for Aratus had originally a great 
mixture of fear and reverence, appeared even in the method 
he took to destroy him : for though he was very desirous of 
effectinj5 ^^*^ cruel purpose, because he neither looked upon 
himself as an absolute prvuce, or a king, or even a freeman^ 
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while Aratus lived, yet he would not attempt any thing against 
him in the way of open force, but desired Thaurion, one of 
his friends and generals, to take him off in a private manner, 
in his absence. At the same time he recommended poison. 
That ofl&cer, accordingly, having formed an acquaintance with 
,him, gave him a dose, not of a sharp or violent kind, but such 
a one as causes lingering heats, ana a slight cough, and gra- 
dually brings the body to decay; Aratus was not ignorant of 
the cause of his disorder, but knowing that it availed nothing 
to discover it to the world, he bore it quietly and in silence, as 
if it had been an ordinary distemper. Irideed, when one of 
his friends caihe to visit him in his chamber, and expressed 
his surprise at seeing him spit blood, he said, — *^ Such, Cepha- 
lon, are the fruits ot royal friendship." 

Thus died Aratus at JEgium, after he had been seventeen 
times general of the Achaeans. That people were desirous of 
having him buried there, and would have thought it an honour 
to give him a magnificent funeral, and a monument worthy of 
his life and character. But the Sicyonians considered it as a 
misfortune to have him interred any where but amonjgst them, 
and, therefore, persuaded the Achaeans to leave the disposal of 
the body entirely to them. As there was an ancient law that 
had been observed with religious care, against burying any 
person within their walls, ana they we^re afraid to transgress it 
on this occasion, they sent to inquire of the priestess of Apollo 
at Delphi, and she returned this answer: — 

Seek you what funeral boDoc^rs you shall pay 

To your departed prince, the.small rewanl 

For liberty restor*d, and glory won ? 

Bid Sicyon, fearless, rear the safcred tomb. 

For the vile tongue that dares with impious breath ^ 

Offend Aratus, blasts the &ce of Nature, 

Pours horror on the earth, and seas, and skies. 

This oracle gave great joy to all the Achaeans, particularly :he 
people of Sicyon. They changed the day of mourning n\*:y a 
festival, and adorning themselves with garlands ana white 
robes, brought the corpse with songs and dances from ^gium 
to Sicyon. There they selected the most conspicuous ground, 
and interred him as the founder and deliverer of their city. 
The place is still called ^ratium ; and there they offer two 
yearly sacrifices; the one on the fifth of the month Daesius, 
(the Athenians call it Anthesterion.*) which was the day he 
delivered the city from the yoke of tyrants, and on which ac- 
count they called the festival Soleria; the other on his birth- 
day. The first sacrifice was offered by the priest of Jupiter 
Ihe Preserver^ and the second by the son of Aratus, who, on 

* FebrTiary. 

Vol. TV. 3 B 32* 
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that occasion, wore a girdle,* not entirely white, hut half pur- 

f>le. The music was sunc to the harp by the choir that be- 
onged to the theatre. The procession was led up by the 
master of the Crymnasiuniy at the head of the boys andyouns 
men ; the senate followed, crowned with flowers, and such of 
the other citizens as chose to attend. Some small marks of 
the ceremonies observed on those days still remain, but the 
greatest part is worn out by time and other circumstances. 

Such was the life and character that history has given us of 
the elder Aratus. As to the younger, Philip, who was natu- 
rally wicked, and delighted to add insolence to cruelty, eave 
him potions, not of the deadly kind, but such as deprived nim 
of his reason : insomuch that ne took up inclinations that were 
shocking and monstrous, and delighted in things that not only 
dishonoured, but destroyed him. Death, therefore, which 
took him in the flower of his age, was considered, not as a 
misfortune, but a deliverance. The vengeance^ however, of 
Jupiter, the patron of hospitality and friendship, visited Philip 
for his breach of both, and pursued him through life: for he 
was beaten by the Roman3, and forced to yield himself to their 
discretion. In consequence of which he i^as strij^ped of all 
the provinces he had conquered, gave up all his ships, except 
five» obliged himself to pay a thousand talents, and aeliver his 
son as a nostage. He even held Macedonia and its depen- 
dencies only at the mercy of the conquerors. Amidst all 
these misfortunes, he was possessed only of one blessing, a 
son of superior virtue, and nim he put to death, in his envy 
and jealousy of the honours the Romans paid him. He left 
his crown to his other son Perseus, who was believed not to 
.be his, but a supposititious child, born of a sempstress named 
Gnathaenium. It was over him that Paulus -^milius triumph- 
ed, and in him «nded the royal race of Antigonus; whereas 
the posterity of Aratus remained to our days, and still con- 
tmues in Sicypn and Pellene. 

* STpo^ioi sigfiiifieB also a JUieL 
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ipHicRATES the Athenian general, thought that a soldier of 
fortune should have an attachment hoth to money and plea* 
sure, that his passions might put him upon lighting with more 
boldness for a supply. But most others are of opinion^ that 
the main bqdy of an army, like the healthy natural body, 
should have no motion of its own, but be entirely guided by 
the head. Hence, Paul us iBmilius, when he found his army 
in Macedonia talkative, busy, and ready to direct their gene- 
ral, is said to have given oraers, — ^^ That each should keep his 
hand &t for action, and his sword sharp, and leave the rest to 
him.^' And Plato perceiving that the best general cannot un- 
dertake any thing with success, unless his troops are sober, 
and perfectly united to support him, concluded, that to know 
how to obey, required as generous a disposition, and as ra- 
tional an education, as to know how to command; for these 
advantages would correct the violepce and impetuosity of the 
soldier with the mildness and humanity of tne philosopher. 
.Amongst other fatal examples, what happened amongst the 
Romans after tfie death of Nero, is sufficient to show that no- 
thing is more dreadful than an undisciplined army actuated 
only. by the impulse of their ovyrn ferocity. Demades, seeing 
the wild and violent motions of the Macedonian army after 
the death of Alexander, compared it to the Cyclops,* after 
his eye was put out. But the Koman empire more resembled 
the extravagant passions and ravings of the Titans, which the 
poets tell us of, when it was torn m pieces by rebellion, and 
turned its arms a^inst itself; ncJt so much through the am- 
bition of the emperors, as the avarice and licentiousness of the 
soldiers, who drove out one emperor by another.t 

Dionysius the Sicilian, speaking of Alexander of Pherae, 
who reigned in Thessaly only ten months, and then was slain, 
called him, in derision of the sudden change, a theatrical 
tyrant. But the palace of the Caesars received four emperors 
in a less space of time, one entering, and another makinghis 
exit, as if ihey had only been acting a part upon a stage. The 
Romans, indeed, had one consolation amidst their misfortunes, 

* Polyphemus. 

t In the original it is, at one nail is driven otU by another. 
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that they needed no other revenge upon the authors of them 
than to see them destroy each other; and with the greatest 
justice of all, fell the first, who corrupted the army, and tauffht 
them to expect so much upon the change of emperor; thus 
dishonouring a glorious action. by mercenary considerations, 
and turning the revolt from Nero into treason. For Nymphi- 
dius Sabinus, who, as we observed before,* was joined m com- 
mission With Ti^ellinus, as captain of the praetorian cohorts, 
after Nero's affairs were in a desperate state, and it was plain 
that he intended to retire into Egypt, persuaded the army, as 
if Nero had already abdicated, to declare Galba emperor, pro- 
mising every soldier of the pi^torian cohorts seven thousand 
five hundred drachmas^ and the troops that werte quartered in 
the provinces twelve ];iundred and fiity drachmas a man : a 
sum which it was impossible to collect without doing infinitely 
more mischief to the empire than Nero had done in his whole 
reign. 

This proved the immediate ruin of Nero, and soon affcer 
destroyed Galba himself. They deserted Nero in hopes ol 
receiving the money, and despatched Galba because they did 
not receive it. Afterwards they sought for another who might 

f>ay them that sum, but they ruined themselves by their reSel- 
ions and treasons, without gaining what they had been made 
to expect To give a complete and exact account of the affairs 
of those times, l)elongs to the professed historian. It is, how- 
ever, in my province to lay before the reader the most remark- 
able circumstances in the lives of the Caesars. 

It is an acknowledged truth, that Sulpitius Galba was the 
richest private man that ever rose to the imperial dignity. 
But though his extraction was of the noblest, from the family 
of the Servii, yet he thought it a greater honour to be related 
to Quintus Catulus Capitoiinus, who was the first man in his 
time for virtue and reputation, though he voluntarily left to 
others the pre-eminence in power. He was also related to Li- 
via, the wife of Augustus, and it was by her interest that he 
was raised from the office he had in the palace to the dignity 
of consul. It is said that he acquitted him of his comniission 
In Germany with honour; and tnat he gained more reputation 
than tfiost commanders during his proconsulate in Africa. 
But his simple parsimonious way of living passed for avarice 
in an emperor ; and the p^ide he took in economy and strict 
temperance was out of character. 

He was sent governor into Spain by Nero, before that em- 
peror had learned to fear such of the citizens as had great au- 
thority in Rome. Besides, the mildness of his temper and 

* In the \ Afe o^ "^exo^ v:Vv\cli is lost. 
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his advanced tipae of life, promised a cautious ai^d prudent 
conduct The emperor's receivers,* a most abandoned set of 
men, harassed the provinces in the most cruel manner. Galba 
could not assist them against their persecutors; but his con- 
cern for their misfortunes, which appeared not less than if he 
had been a sufferer himself, affordea them some consolation, 
even while they were condemned and sold for slaves. Many 
songs were made upon Nero, and sung every where ; and as 
Galba did not endeavour to suppress them, or join the re- 
ceivers of the revenues rn their resentment, that was a circum- 
stance which endeared him still more to the natives : for by 
this time he had contracted a friendship with them, having 
long been their governor. He had boriie that commission 
eight years, when Junius Vindex, who commanded in Gaql, 
revolted against Nero. It is said, that before this rebellion 
broke out, Galba had intimations of it in letters from Vindex; 
but he neither countenanced nor discovered it, as the gover- 
nors of other provinces did, who sent the letters they had re- 
ceived to Nero, and by iha^ means ruined the project, as far 
as was in their power. Yet those same governors afterwards 
joining in the conspiracy against their prince, showed that 
they could betray not only vindex, but tnemselves. 

fiut after Vindex had openly commenced hostilities, he- wrote 
to Galba, desiring him, — ^'^ To accept the imperial dignity, and 
give a head to the strong Gallic body, whicn 30 much wanted 
one; which had no less than a hundred thousand men in arms, 
and was able to raise a much greater number.'' 

Galba then called a council of his frieads. Some of them 
advised him to wait and see what motions there mi^ht be in 
Rome, or inclinations for a change. But Titus Vinius, cap- 
tain of one of the praetorian cohorts, jsaid, — ^'^What room is 
there, Galba, for deliberation? To inquire whether we shall 
continue faithful to Nero, is to have revolted already. There 
is no medium. We ^ust either- accept the friendship of Vin- 
dex, as if Nero was our declared enemy, or accuse and fight 
Vindex, because he desires that the Romans should have'Galba 
for their emperor, rather than Nero for their tyrant" Upon 
this, Galba, by an edict, fixed a day for enfranchising all who 
should present themselves. The report of this soon drew to- 
gether a multitude of people who were desirous of a change ; 
and he had no sooner mounted the tribunal, than with one 
voice they declared h*m emperor. -He did not immediately 
accept the title, but,accused Nero of great crimes, and lament- 
ed the fate of many Romans of great distinction whom he had 

'" Etnroowtojprocuraiorei; they had full powen to Q(JKV»cl^x«>i«fi^«»^'«B^ 
scruplea no acts of cppreflnoo in tbe ooune o( tb»x igsooMdaBC!^ 
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barbarously slain : after which he declared^ — ^That he would 
serve his coutitry with his best abilities, not as Caesar or em- 
peror, but as lieutenant to the senate and people of Rome."* 

That it was a just and rational schen4e, which Vindex adopt- 
ed in calling Galba to the empire, there needs no better proof 
than Nero himself; for though he pretended to look upon the 
commotions in Gaul as nothing, yet when he received the news 
of Galba's revolt, \vhich he happened to do just after he had 
bathed, and was sat down to supper, i-n his madness he over- 
turned the table. However, when the senate had declared 
Galba an enemy to his country, he affected to despise the dan 




conquered them, will be a fine booty, and, in the mean time, 
I will seize the estate of Galba, since he is a declared enemyj 
and dispose of it as I think fif Accordingly, he gave direc- 
tions tnat Galba's estate should be sold ; which Galba no 
sooner heard, than he exposed to sale all that belonged to 
Nero in Spain, and morcTeadily found purchasers. 

The revolt from Nero soon became general ; and the gover- 
nors of provinces declared for Galba: only Clodius Macer in 
Africa, and VirginiuS Rufus in Germany, stood out, and acted 
for themselves, but upon different motives. Clodius being 
conscious to himself of much rapinie, and many murders, to 
which his avarice and cruelty had prompted him, was in a 
fluctuating state, and could not take his resolution either to 
assume or reject the imperial title. And Virginius, who com- 
manded some of the best legions in the empire, and had beeii 
often pressed by them to take the title of emperor, declared, — 
"That he would neither take it himself, nor suffer it to be 
given to any other but the person whom the senate should 



name.'* 



Galba was not a little alarmed at this at first But after the 
forces of Virginius and Vindex had overpowered them, like 
charioteers no longer able to guide the reins, and forced them 
to fight, Vindex lost twenty thousand Gauls in* the battle, and 
then despatched himself. A report was then current, that the 
victorious army, in consequence of so great an advantage, 
would insist that Virginius should accept the imperial dignity; 
and that, if he refused it, they would turn again to Nero. 
This put Galba in a great consternation-, and he wrote letters to 
Virginius, exhorting him to act in concert with him, for pre- 
serving the empire and liberty of the Romans. After which 

*Dio Cassius informs us, that this declaration was made nine months and 
tiiirteen days before Galba's death, and, consequently, on the third of April; 
foF he iFas a89as8inated on the fifteenth of January, m the following year. 
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lie retired with his^ friends to Colonia, a eity in Spain, and 
there spent some time, rather in repenting of what he had 
done, and wishing for the life of ease and leisure, to which he 
had so Ions been accustomed, than taking any of the neces- 
sary steps lor his promotion. 

It was now the beginning of summer, when one evening, a 
little before night, one of Gralba's freed-men, a native of Sicily, 
arrived in seven days from Rome. Being told that Galba was 
retired to rest, he ran up to his chamber, and having opened 
it, in spite of the resistance of the chamberlains, informed him, 
— " That as Nero did not appear, though he was living at that 
time, the army first, and then the people and senate cif Rome, 
had declared Galba emperor; and not long after news was 
brought that Nero was dead." He added, " That he was not 
satisned with the report, but went and saw the dead body of 
the tyrant before he would set out." Galba Was greatly ele- 
vated by this intelligence; and he encouraged the multitudes 
that soon attended at the door by communicating it to them, 
though the expedition with which it was brou^t appeared 
incredible. But two days after, Titus Vinius, with many 
others, arrived from the camp, and brought an account of all 
the proceedings of the senate. Vinius* was promoted to an 
honourable employment: while the freed-man had his name 
changed from Icelus to Martiarius, was honoured with the 
priviTege of wearing the gold ring, and had more attention paid 
tiim than any of the other freed-men. 

Meantime, at Rome, Nymphidius*Sabinus got the adminis- 
tration into his hands, not by slow and insensible steps, but 
with the greatest celerity. He knew that Galba, on account of 
his great age, being now seventy-three, was scarce able to 
make the journey to Rome, though carried in a litter. Besides, 
the forces there had long been inclined to server him, and now 
they depended upon him only, considering him as their bene- 
fa«3tor, on account of the large gratuity he had promised, and 
Galba as their debtor. He, therefore, immediately command- 
ed his colleague Tigellinus to give up his sword. He made 
great entertainments, at which he received persons of consu- 
lar dignity, and such as had commanded armies and provinces; 
yet he gave the invitation in the name of Galba. He like- 
wise instructed many of the soldiers to suggest it to the pt^- 
torian cohorts, that they should send a message to Galba, de- 
manding that Nymphidius should be always tneir captain, and 

* y ioius was of a pnetoriao family, and bad behaved with honour as gordr- 
nor of Gallia Narbonensis ; but when be became the farourite and first minis- 
ter of the emperor of Rome, he soon made his master obnoxious to the jteor 
pie, and ruined himself. The truth is, he wto naturally of a bad disposition, 
and a man of no principles. 
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without a colleague. The readiness the denate expressed to 
add to his honour and authority, in calling him their benefao- 
tor, in goin^ daily to pay their respects at his gate, and de- 
siring that he would take upon him to propose and confirm 
every decree, brought him to a much higher pitch of insolence; 
insomuch, that in a little time, he became not only obnoxious, 
but formidable to the very persons that paid their court to him. 
When the consuls had charged the pubnc messengers with the 
decrees to be carried to the emperor, and had sealed the in- 
struments with their seal, in order that the magistrates of the 
towns through which they were, to pass, seeinj^ their authority, 
might furnish them with carriages at every different stage for 
the greater expedition, he resented it, that they had not made 
use of his seal, and employed his men to carry -the despatches. 
It is said that he even nad it under consideration whether he 
should not punish the consuls: but upon theiv apologizing, and 
begging pardon for the affront, he was appeased. To ingra- 
tiate himself with the people, he did not hinder them from 
despatching, by torture, such of Nero's creatures as fell into 
their hands. A gladiator, named Spicellus, was put under the 
statues of Nero, and dragged about with them in the forum 
till he died : Aponius, one of the informers, was extended on 
the ground, an4 waggons loaded with stones driven over him: 
they tore many others in pieces, and some who were entirely 
innocent: so that Mauriscus, who had not only the character 
of one of the best men in Rome, but really deserved it, said 
one day to the senate, — •** He was afraid they should soon re- 
gret the loss of Nero/' 

Nvmphidius, thus advancing in his hopes, was not at all 
displeased at being called the son of Caius Caesar, who reigned 
after Tiberius. It seems that prince, in his youth, had some 
commerce with his mother, who was daughter of Calistus, one 
pf Caesar's freed-men, by a sempstress, and who was not want- 
ing in personal charms. But it is evident that Ihe connection 
Cams had with her was after the birth of Nymphidius; and it 
is believed that he was the son of Martianus the gladiator, 
whom Nymphidia fell in love with on account of his reputa- 
tion in his way ; besides, his resemblance to the gladiator gave a 
sanction to that opinion. Be that as it may, he acknowledged 
himself the son of Nymphidia, and yet insisted that he was the 
only person who deposed Nero. Not content with the honours 

and emoluments he enjoyed on that account, ♦ • 

♦ * »» » « » , 

he aspired to the imperial seat, and had hia engines privately 
at work in Rome, in which he employed his friends, with 
some intriguing women, and some men of consular rank. He 
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sent also Gellianus, one of his friends, into Spain, to act as a 
spy upon Galba. r ? ^ 

After the death of Nero, all thing? went for Galba accord- 
ing to his wish; only the uncertainty what part Virginius Ru- 
tus would act, gave him some uneasiness. Virginius command- 

® j\P^i.^i 1 "^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ already conquered Vindex; 
and he held in subjection a very considerable part of the Ro 
man empire; for he was master not only of Germany, but 
Gaul, which was in great agitation, and ripe for a revolt 
Galba, therefore, was apprehensive that he would listen to 
those who offered him the imperial purple. Indeed, there was 
not an officer of greater name or reputation than Virginius, 
nor one who had more weight in the affairs of those times; 
for he had delivered the empire both from tyranny and from 
a Gallic war. He abode, however, by his first resolution, and 
reserved the appointment of emperor for the senate. After 
Nero's death was certainly known, the troops again pressed 
hard upon Virginius, and one of the tribunes drew his sword 
m the pavilion, and bade him receive either sovereign power 
or the steel; but the menace had no effect At last, after Fa- 
bias Valens, who commanded one legion, had taken the oath 
of fidelity to Galba, and letters arrived from Rome with an ac- 
count of the senate's decree, he persuaded bis army, though 
with great difficulty, \o acknowledge Galba. The new em- 
peror haying sent Flaccus Hordeonius as his successor, he re- 
ceived him m that qualitv, and delivered up his forces to him. 
He then went to meet Galba, who was on his journey to Rome, 
and attended him thither, without finding any marks either of 
his favour or resentment The reason of this was, that Galba, 
on the one hand, considered bim in too respectable a light to 
offer him any injury; and, on the other hand, the emperor's 
friends, particularly Titus Vinius, were jealous of the progress 
he mleht make in nis favour. But that officer was not aware, 
that wnile he was preventing his promotion^ he was co-opera- 
ting with his good genius in withdrawing him from the wars 
and calamities in which other generals were engaged, and 
bringing him to a life of tranquillity full, of days and peace. 

The ambassadors which the senate sent to Galba met him 
at Narbon, a city of Gaul. There they made their compli- 
ments, ana advised him to show himself as soon as possiole 
to the people of Rome, who were very desirous to see him. 
He gave them a kind reception, and entertained them in an 
agreeable manner. But tnough Nymphidius had sent him 
rich vessels, and other furniture suitable to a great prince, 
which he liad taken out of Nero^s palace, he made use of none 
of it; every thing was served up in dishes of his own. This 
was a circumstance that did him honour, for it showed bim a 
Vol. IV. 3 C 33 
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inan of superior sentiments^ and entirely above vjanity. Titos 
Vinius, however, soon endeavoured to convince him, that these 
superior sentiments, this modesty and simplicitj^ of manners, 
betrayed an ambition for popular applause, which real great- 
ness of mind disdains:* by which argument he prevailed with 
him to use Nero's ricnes, and show all the imperial magnifi- 
eence at his entertainments. Thus, the old man made it ap- 
pear that, in time, he would be entirely governed by Vinius. 

No man had a greater passion for money than Vinius; nor 
was any man more addicted to women. ^ While he was yet 
very young, and making his first campaign under Calvisius 
Sabinus, he brought the wife of his ^neral, (an abandoned 

{irostitute,) one night into the camp, in a soldier's habit, and 
aj with her in that part of it which the Romans call the Prin- 
ctpia. For this Caius Caesar put him in prison ; but he was 
released upon the deatii of ^at prince. Afterwards, happening 
to sup witn Claudius Csesar, he s1x>le a silver cuj). The em- 
peror being informed of it, invited him the following evening, 
out ordered the attendants to serve him with nothing but 
earthen vessels. This moderation of the emperor seemed to 
show that the theft was deserving only of ridicule, and not 
serious resentment; but what he did afterwards, when he had 
Galba and his revenues at command, served partly as the 
cause, and partly as the pretence, for many events of the most 
tragical kind. 

Nymphidius, upon the return of Gelliaiius, whom he ha4 
sent as a spy upon Galba, was informed that Cornelius Laco 
was appointed to the command of the guards and of the palace, 
and that all the power would be in the hands of Vinius. This 
distressed him exceedingly, as he had no opportunity to attend 
the emperor, or speak to him in private; for his intentions 
were suspected, and all were on their guard. In this T>er- 
plexity, he assembled the oiGRcers of the praetorian cohorts, and 
told them, that " Galba was, indeed, an old man of mild and 
moderate sentiments; but that, instead of using his own judg- 
ment, he was entirely directed by Vinius and £aco, who made 
a bad use of their power. It is our business', therefore,*' con- 
tinued he, "before they msensibly establish themselves, and 
become sole masters, as Tigellinus was, to send ambassadors 
to the emperor in the name of all the troops, and represent to 
him, that if he removes those two counsellors from his person, 

* In the text it js^ «ai wp^^Kmita, UTtyaXw oira^i8<ray, oum*.— As it is difficoR 
&A™iSS,^°'®i.T ™*^ ^^ °®^^ ingeniously proposes to read, »ai AKOMtpOTH- 
^•T^M .. «*«^»«»«» »»n»> which would Jbe in English, and a vumHcUs 
wiwh thwks ttself unworthy of any thing great. We may be willing to 
make sereral conjoctar«B of this kind, for the text in this Life is exd^amelv 
corrupt «M*»j 
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he will find a much more agreeable reception amongst the Ro>> 
mans/' Nymphidius perceiving that his officers cud not ap- 
prove the proposal, but thought it absurd and preposterous to 
dictate the choice of friends to an emperor of nis age, as they 
might have done to a boy who now first tasted power, he 
adopted another scheme. In hopes of intimidating Galba, he 
pretended sometimes in his letters, that there were discontents, 
and dangers of an insurrection in Rome; sometimes, that Ck>- 
dius Macer had laid an embargo' in Africa on the corn-ships. 
One while he said the Grerman legions were in motion, and 
another while, that there was the same rebellious disposition 
amongst those in Syria and Judea. But as Galba did not give 
much attention or credit to his advices, he resolved to usurp 
the imperial title himself before he arrived : though Clodius 
Celsus the Antiochian, a sensible man, and one of his best 
friends, did all in his power to dissuade him, and told him 
plainly, he did not believe there was one family in Rome that 
would give him the title of Caesar. Many others, however, 
made a jest of Galba; and Mithridates of Pontus. in par- 
ticular, making; merry with his bald head and wrinkled lace, 
said, — ^**The Romans think him something extraordinary 
while he is at a distance, but as soon as he arrives they will 
consider it a disgrace to the times to have ever called him 
Caesar." 

It was resolved, therefore, that Nymphidius should be con- 
ducted to the camp at midnight, and proclaimed emperor. But 
Antonius Honoratus, the first tribune, assembled in the even- 
ing the troops under his command, and blamed both himself 
and them for changing sp often in so short a time, not in pur- 
suance of the <iictates of reason, or for making a better choice, 
but because some demon pushed them on from one treason to. 
another: — ^^*The crimes of Nero, indeed,*' said he, " may jus- 
tify our first measures. But has Galba murdered his own mo- 
ther, or his wife? Or has he made you ashamed of your em- 
peror by appearing as a fiddler or an actor on a stage? Yet 
not even these things brought us to abandon Nero ; but Nym- 
phidius first persuaded us that he had abandoned us, and was 
fled into Egypt. Shall we then sacrifice Galba after Nero ; 
and when we nave destroyed the-relation of Livia, as well as 
the son of Agrippina, set the son of Nymphidia on liie imperial 
throne? Or rather, after having taken vengeance on a detecta- 
ble tyrant in Nero, shall we not show ourselves good and 
faithful guards to Galba ?*' 

Upon this speech of the tribune, all his men acceded to tfie 
proposal. They applied also to their fellow soldiers, and pre- 
vailed upon most of them to return to their allegiance. At 
the same time a loud shout was heard in the camp; wd Nym- 
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phidius either believing (which is the account that some eire 
us) that the troops were calling him in order to proclaim him 
emperor, or else hastening to appease the insurrection, and fix 
such as he found wavering, went with lights to the camp; 
having in his hand a speech composed for him by Cingonius 
Varro, which he had committed to memory in order to pror 
nounce it to the army. xBut seeing the ^ates shut, and a num- 
ber of men in arms upon the . wall, his confidence abated. 
However, advancing nearer, he asked them, — ^'^What they 
intended to do, and by whose command they were under 
arms?" They answered, one and all, — ^^ That they acknow- 
ledged no other emperor but Galba.*' Then pretending -to 
enter into their opinion, he applauded their fidelity, and order- 
ed those that accpmpanied him to follow his example. The 
guard opening the gate, and suffering him to enter with a few 
of his pleople, a javelin was thrown at him, which Septimius, 
who went before, received upon his shield. But others draw- 
ing their swords, he fled, and was pursued into a soldier's hut, 
where they despatched him. His body was dragged to the 
middle of the camp, where they enclosed it with pales, and 
' exposed it to public view the next day. 

Nymphidius being thus taken off, Galba was no sooner in- 
formed of it, than he ordered such of his accomplices as had not 
already despatched themselves, to be put to death. Amongst 
these was Cfingonius who composed tne oration, and Mithri- 
dates of Pontus. In this the emperor did not proceed accord- 
ing to the laws and customs of the Romans ; nor was it, indeed, 
a popular measure to inflict capital punishment upon persons 
of eminence, without any form of trial, though they might de- 
serve death : for the Romans, deceived, as it usually happens 
by the first reports, now expected another kind of government 
But what afflicted them most was, the order he sent for the 
execution of Petronius Turpilianus, a man of consular dignity, 
merely because he had been faithful to Nero, There was 
some pretence for taking off Macer in Africa, by means of 
Trebonianus, and Fonteius in Germany by Valens, because 
they were in arms, and had forces that he might be afraid of. 
But there, was no reason why Turpilianus, a defenceless old 
man, should not have a hearing, at least under a prince who 
should have preserved in his actions the moderation he so 
much affected. S^uch complaints there were against Galba on 
this subject. 

When he was about five-and-twenty furlongs from the city, 
he found Jthe way stopped by a disorderly crew of seamen, 
who gathered about him on all sides.* T!hese were persons 

Dio Cassius tells us, (lib. )xir.} tbat aerea thousand of the disanned mnl- 
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whom Nero had formed into a legioir, that they inieht act as 
soldiers. They now met him on the road to have tneir esta- 
blishment confirmed, and crowded the emperor so much, that 
he could neither be seen nor heard by those who came to wait 
on him ; for they insisted in a clamorous manner, on having 
legionary colours and quarters assigned them. Galba put 
them off to another time; but they considered that as a de- 
nial: and some of them even drew their swords: upon which 
he ordered the cavalry to fall upon them. They made no re- 
sistance, but fled with the utmost precipitation, and many of 
them were killed in their flight It was considered as an in- 
auspicious circumstance for Galba to enter the city amidst so 
much blood and slaughter. And those who despised him be- 
fore as weak and inactive through age, now looked upon him 
as an object of fear and horror. 

Besides, while he endeavoured to reform the extravagance 
and profusion with which money used to be given away by 
Nero, he missed the mark of proprietv. When Canus, a ce- 
lebrated performer on the flute, played to him one evening at 
court, after expressing the highest satisfaction at the excel- 
lence of his music, he ordered his purse to be brought, and 
taking out a few pieces of gold,* gave them to Canus, telling 
him at the same time, that this was a gratuity out of his own. 
not the public money. As for the money which Nero had 
given to persons that pleased him on the stage, or in the pc^ 
laestra^ he insisted with great rigour that it should all be re- 
turned, except a tenth part. Ana as persons of such dissolute 
lives, who mind nothing but a provision for the day, could 
produce very little, he caused inquiry to be made for all who 
nad bought any thing Of them, or received presents, and obliged 
them to refund. This affair extending to great numbers of 
people, and seeming to have no end, it reflected disgrace upon 
the emperor, and brought the public envy and hatred on Vini- 
us, because he made the emperor sordid and mean to others, 
while he pillaged the treasury himself in the most insatiable 
manner, and took and sold whatever he thought proper. 

In short, as Hesiod says, — . 

Spare not the full cask, nor, when shallow streams 
Declare the bottom near, withdraw your hand. 

So Yinius, seeing Galba old and infirm^ -drank freely of the 

titude were cut to pieces on the spot; and others were committed to prison, 
where they lay till the death of Galba. 

"f Suetonius says, Galba gave five denarii. But at that time there were de- 
narii of gold. Tnat writer adds, that when his table, upon any extraordinary 
occasion, was more splendidly served than usual, he could not forbear sigh- 
ing, and expressing ms dissatisBustion in a manner inooniistent with oommoo 
decency. 

33* 
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favours of fortune^ as only beginnings and yet, at the same 
time, drawing to an end.* 

But the aged emperor was greatly injured by Vinius, not 
only through his neglect or misapplication of things commit- 
ted to his trust, but oy his condemning or defeating the most 
salutary intentions of his master. Tnis was the case with 
respect to punishing Nero's ministers. Some bad ones, it is 
true, were put to death, amongst whom were Elius, Polycle- 
tus, Petinus, and Patrobius. The people expressed their joy 
bv loud plaudits when these were led through the forum to 
the place of execution, and called it a glorious and holy pro- 
cession. . But both gods and men, they said, demanded the 
punishment of Tigellinus, who suggested the very worst mea- 
sures, and taught Nero all his tyranny. That worthy minister, 
however, had secured himself by great presents to Vinius, 
which were only earnests of still greater. Turpilianus, 
though obnoxious only because he had not betrayed or hated 
his master on account of his bad qualities, and though guilty 
of no remarkable crime, was, notwithstanding, put to death ; 
while the man who had made Nero unfit to live, and, after he 
liad made him such, deserted and betrayed him, lived and 
flourished: a proof that there was nothing which Vinius 
would not sell, and that no man had reason to despair who 
had money: for there was no sight which the people of Rome 
so passionately longed for, as that of Tigellinus carried to ex- 
ecution ; and m the theatre and the circus they continually de- 
manded it, till at last the emperor checked them by an edict, 
importing that Tigellinus was in a deep consumption, which 
would destroy him ere long; and that their sovereign entreat- 
ed them not to turn his government into a tyranny by needless 
acts of severity. 

The people were highly displeased; but the miscreants only 
laughed at them. Tigellinus offered sacrifice in acknowledg- 
ment to the gods for his recovery, and provided a great enter- 
tainment ; and Vinius rose from the emperor's table, to go 
and carouse with Tigellinus, accompanied by his daughter, 
who was a widow. Tigellinus drank to her, and said, — ^'^I 
will make this cup worth two hundred and fifty thousand 
drachmas to you.'' At the same time, he ordered his chief 
mistress to take off her own necklace, and gave it her. This 
was said to be worth a hundred and fifty thousand more. 

From this time the most moderate of Galba's proceedings 

* Thus, in the court of Galba, appeared all the extortions of Nero's reign. 

They were equally grievous, (says TacitusJ but not equally excused, in a 

pnnce of Galba's years and exi)erience. He had himself the greatest intc- 

Ifnty of heart; but as the rapacity and other excesses of his ministers were 

L imputed to bim, he was no less hated than if he had committed them himself. 
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were misrepresented.* For instance, his lenity to the Gauls, 
whci had conspired with Vindex, did not escape censure: for 
it was believed that they had not gained a remission of tribute 
and the freedom of Rome from the emperor's indulgence^ but 
that they purchased them of Vinius. Hence the people had 
a general aversion to Galba's administration.. As for the sol- 
diers, though they did not receive what had been promised 
them, they let it pass, hoping that, if they had not that gratuity, 
they should certainly have as much as Nero had given them. 
But when they began to murmur, and their complaints werQ 
brought to Gaiba, he said, what well became a great prince,— 
" That it was his custoin to choose, not to buy his soldiers.'* 
This saying, however, being reported to the troops, filled then^ 
with the most deadly and irreconcileable hatred to Galba: for 
it seemed to them that he not only wanted to deprive them of 
the gratuity himself, but to set a precedent forfuture emperors. 
The disaifection to the government that prevailed in Roms 
was, as yet, kept secret in some measure, partly because some 
remaining reverence for the presence of the emperor prevent- 
ed the flame of sedition from breaking out, and partly for want 
of an open occasion to attempt a change. But tne troops 
which had served under Virginius, and were now commanded 
by Flaccus in Germany, thinking they deserved great things 
for the battle which they fought with Vindex, and finding that 
they obtained. nothing, began to behave in a very refractory 
manner, and could not be appeased by their officers. Their 

fcneral himself they utterly despised, as well on account of 
is inactivity (for he had the gout in a violent manner,) as his 
want of experience in military affairs. One day, at some pub- 
lic games, when the tribunes and centurions, according to cus* 
torn, made vows for the happiness of the emperbr, the com- 
mon soldiers murmured 5 and when the officers repeated their 
good wishes, they answered, — ^^ If he is worthy.'' 

The legions that were under the command of Tigellinus 
behaved with equal insolence ; of which Galba's agents wrote 
him an account He was now apprehensive that it was not 
only his age, but his Want of children, that brought him into 
contempt; and, therefore, he formed a design to adopt some 
young man 01 noble birth, and declare him his successor 
Mj 
the 



arcus Otho was of a family by no means obscure: but, at 
e same time, he was more remarkable from his infancy for 



* Though the rest of Galba's conduct was not blameless, vet (according til 
Suetonius and Zonaras) he kept the soldiers to their duty; he punished wifli 
the utmost severity those who, by their false accusations, had occasioned tiie 
death of innocent persons ; he delivered up to ponishment such slaves as had 
borne witness against their masters; and be recalled tiiose who had been 
banished by Nero under pretence of treason* 
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luxury and love of pleasure than most of the Roman youth 
And as Homer often calls Paris the hicsband of the beauteous 
Helen, because he had nothing else to distinguish him, so Otho 
was noted in Rome as the husband of Poppaea. This was the 
lady whom Nero fell in love with while she was wife to Cris- 
pinus; but retaining as yet some resjject for his own wife, and 
•ome reverence for his mother, he privately employed Otho to 
solicit her: for Otho's debauchery had recommended him to 
Nero as a friend and companion, and he had an agreeable way 
of rallying him upon what he called his avarice and sordid 
manner of living. 

We are told, that one day when Nero was perfuming him- 
selif with a very rich essence, he sprinkled a little of it upon 
Otho. Otho invited the emperor the day following, when 
suddenly gold and silver pipes opened on all sides of the 
apartment, and poured out essences for them in as much plen- 
ty as if it had been water. He applied to Poppaea, according to 
Nero's desire, and first seduced her for him, with the flatter- 
ing idea of having an emperor for her lover; after which he 
persuaded her to leave her husband. But when he took her 
nome as his own wife, he was not so happy in having her, as 
miserable in the thought of sharing her with another. And 
Poppaea is said not to have been displeased with this jealousy : 
for, it seems, she refused to admit Nero when Otho was ah- 
sent; whether it was that she studied to keep Nero's appetite 
from cloving, or whether (as some say) she did not choose to 
receive tne emperor as a husband, but, in her wanton way, took 
more pleasure m haying him approach her as a gallant. Otho's 
life, therefore^ was in gjreat danger on account of that mar- 
riage; and it is astonishing, that the mian who could sacrifice 
his wife and sister for the sake of Poppaea, should afterwards 
spare Otho. 

But Otho had a friend in Seneca; and it was he who per- 
suaded Nero to send him out governor of Lusitania, upon 
the borders of the ocean. Otho made himself agreeable to 
the inhabitants by his lenity; for he knew that this command 
was given him only as a more honourable exile.* Upon 
Galba's revolt he was the first governor of a province that 
came over to him, and he carried with him all the gold and 
silver vessels he had, to be melted down and coined for his 
use. He likewise presented him with such of his servants as 
knew best how to wait upon an emperor. He behaved to him, 
indeed, in all respects, with great fidelity; and it appeared 

• On this occasion the following distich vras made: — 

Cnr Otho mentito sit, quaeritis, exul honore; 
Uxoris moechus cceperat esse suae. 
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from tH^ specimen he ^ve, that there was no department in 
the government for which he had not talents. He accompa** 
nied him in his whole journey, and was many days in the 
same carriage with him; durinsr all which time he lost no op- 
portunity to pay his court to V inius, either by assiduities or 
presents: ana as he always took care to leave him the first 
place, he was secure by tnis means of having the second. Be- 
sides that there was nothing invidious in this station, he recom^ 
mended himself by granting his favours and services without 
reward, and by his general affability and politeness. He took 
most pleasure in serving the officers of the army, and obtained 
governments for many of them, partly by applications to the 
emperor, and partly to Vinius and his freea-men Icelus and 
Asiaticus; for these had the chief influence at court. 

Whenever Galba visited him, he complimented the com- 
pany of guards that was jupon duty with a piece of gold for 
each man; thus practising upon ana gaining tne soldiers, while 
he seemed only to be doing honour to their master. When 
Galba was deliberating on the choice of a successor, Vinius 
proposed Otho. Nor was this a disinterested overture; for 
Olho had promised to marrv Vinius' daughter, after Galba had 
adopted him, and appointed him his successor. But Galba al- 
ways showed that he preferred the good of the public to any 
private considerations; and in this case he sought not for the 
man who might be most agreeable to himself, but one who 
promised to be the greatest olessing to the Romans. Indeed, 
It can hardly be supposed that he would have appointed Otho 
heir even to his private patrimony, when he knew how ex- 
pensive and prouise he was, and that he was loaded with a 
debt of five millions of drachmas. He, therefore, gave Vinius 
a patient hearing, without returning him any answer, and put 
off the affair to another time. However, as he declared him 
self consul, and chose Vinius for his colleague, it was supposed 
that he would appoint a successor at the beginning of the next 
year, and the soldiers wished that Otho might be the man. 

But while Galba delayed the ^ointment, and continued 
deliberating, the army mutinied in Germany. All the troops 
throughout the empire hated Galba, because they had not re- 
ceived the promised donations; but those in Germany had a 
particular apology for their aversion. They alleffed, — ^^ That 
Virginius Rufus, their general, had been removed with igno- 
miny ; and that the Gauls, who had fought against them, were 
the only people that were rewarded: whilst all who had not 
joined Vindex were punished, and Galba:, as if he had obliga- 
tions to none but him for the imperial diadem, honoured his 
memory with sacrifices and public libations.'* 

Such speeches as these were common in the camp, when tlic 
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calends of January Were at hand, and Flaceus amembled the 
soldiers, that they might take the customary oath of fealty to 
the emperor. JBut, instead of that they overturned and broke 
to pieces the itatues of Galba; and having taken an oath of 
allegiance to the senate and people of Rome, they retired to 
their tents. Their officers were now as apprehensive of anar- 
chy as rebellion, and the following speech is said to have been 
made on the occasion: — ^' What are we doing, my fellow-sol- 
diers? We neitiier appoint another emperor, nor keep our 
allesiance to the present, as if we had renounced not only 
Galba, but every other sovereign, and all manner of obedience. 
It is true, Horcfeonius Flaccus is no more than the shadow of 
Oalba. Let us quit him. But at the distance of one day's 
march only, there is Vitellius, who commands in the lower 
Grermany, whose father was censor, and thrice consul, and, in 
A manner, colleague to the emperor Claudius. And though 
his poverty be a circumstance for wfiich some people may ae- 
spise him, it is a strong proof of his probity and greatness of 
mind. Jjet us go ana declare him emperor, ana show the 
world that we know how to choose a person for that high dig- 
ni^ better than the Spaniards and Lusitanians.'' 

Some approved, and others rejected this motion. One of 
the standard-bearers, however, marched oflf privately, and car- 
ried the news to Vitellius that night. He found him at table, 
for he was giving a great entertamment to his officers. The 
news soon spread through the army, and Fabius Valens, who 
commanded one of the legions, went next day at the head of a 
considerable party of horse, and saluted vitellius emperor. 
For some days before, he seemed to dread the weight ofsove- 
reign power, and totiilly to decline it; but now, being forti- 
fied with the indulgences of the table, to which he had sat 
down at mid-day, he went out and accepted the title of Ger- 
manicus, which the army conferred upon him, though he re- 
fused that of Caesar. Soon after, Flaccus' troops forgot the 
republican oaths they had taken to the senate and people, and 
•wore allegiance to Vitellius. Thus Vitellius was proclaimed 
emperor in Germany. 

As soon as Galba was informed of the insurrection there, he 
resolved, without farther delay, to proceed to the adoption. 
He knew some of his friends were for Dolabella, and a still 
greater number for Otho; but without being guided by the 
ludjgment of either party, or making the least mention of his 
design, he sent suddenly for Piso, the son of Crassus and Scri- 
bonia, who were put to death by Nero; a young man formed 
by nature for every virtue, and distinguished for his modesty 
and sobriety of manners. In pursuance of his intentions, he 
went down with him to the camp, to give him the title of 
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CaBs^, and declared him his €ucces8or. Uut he was no sooner 
out of his palace Uian very inauspicious presages appeared : 
and in the camp, when he delivered a speech to the army, 
reading some parts and pronouncing others from memory, the 
many claps or thunder and flashes of lightning, the violent 
rain that tell, and the darkness that covered both the camp 
and the city, plainlv announced that the gods did not admit of 
the adoption, and that the issue would be unfortunate. The 
countenances of the soldiers, too, were black and lowering, 
because there was no donation even on that occasion.* 

As to Piso, all that were present could not but wonder, that, 
so far as they cQuld conjecture from his voice and look, he 
was not disconcerted with so great an honour, though he did 
not receive it without sensibility .t On the contrary, m Otho's 
countenance there appeared strong marks of resentoient, and 
of the impatience with which he bore the disappointment of 
his hopes: for his failing of that honour, which he had been 
thought worthy to aspire to, and which he lately believed him- 
self very near attaining, seemed a proof of Galoa's hatred and 
ill intentions to him. ne was not, therefore, without appre- 
hensions of what might befall him afterwards; and dreading 
Galba, execrating Piso, and full of indignation against Yinius, 
he retired with this confusion of passion in his heart But 
the Chalds&ans and other diviners, whom he had always about 
him, would not suffer him entirely to give up his hopes or 
abandon his design. In particular, he refied on Ptolemy, be- 
cause he had formerly predicted, that he should not fall by the 
hand of Nero, but survive him, and live to ascend the imperial 
throne for as the former part of the prophecy proved true, 
he thought he had no reason to despair of the latter. None, 
however, exasperated him more against Galba than those who 
condoled with him in private, and pretended that he had been 
treated with great ingratitude. Besides^ there was a number 
of people that had flourished under TigeUmus and NymphidiuSj 
and now lived in poverty and disgrace, who^ to recommend 
themselves to Otho, expressed great indignation at the slight 
he had suffered, and urged him to revenge it Amongst these 
were Veturius, who was optio^ or centurion's deputy, and Bar- 
bius, who was tesserariuSj or one of those that carry the 
word from the tribunes to the centurions-t Onomastus, one of 

♦ Tacitus telb UB, that a Uttle exertion of W)«wKtyw^ 
Army j^S^Gaiba auflfered by an nnseaflonable attention to the pimty of 

ancient tunes*, 
t See an excellent speech which Tacitus ascribeB to Galba on fliis ooca* 

sion. 
{The way of siting the nightly guard was byafesMro, or tally, with m 
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Otho's freed-men, joined them, and went from troop to troop, 
Gorrupting some with money, and others with promises. In- 
deed, they were corrupt enough already, and wanted only an 
opportunity to put their designs in execution. If they had not 
been extremely disaffected, they could not have been prepared 
for a revolt in so short a space of time as that of four days, 
which was all that passed between the adoption and the assas- 
sination ; for Piso and Galba were both slain the sixth day after, 
which was the fifteenth of January. Early in the morning 
Galba sacrificed in the palace in presence of his friends. Um- 
bricius the diviner no sooner took the entrails in his hands, 
than he declared, not in enigmatical expressions, but plainly, 
that there were si^ns of great troubles and of treason that 
threatened immediate danger to the emperor. Thus Otho 
was almost delivered up to Galba by the hand of the gods; for 
he stood behind the emperor, listening with great attention to 
the observations made by Umbricius. These put him in great 
confusion, and his fears were discovered by his change of co- 
lour, when his freed-man Onomastus came and told nim that 
the^ architects were come, and waited for him at his house. 
This was the signal for Otho's meeting the soldiers. He pre- 
tended, therefore, that he had bought an old house which 
these architects were to examine, and going down by what is 
called Tiberius' palace, went to that part of the forum where 
stands the gildedf pillar which terminates all the great roads in 
Italv.* 

The soldiers who received him and saluted him emperor, 
are said not to have been more than twenty-three: so that, 
though he had nothing of that bastardly spirit which the deli- 
cacv of his constitution, and the effeminacy of his life seemed 
to declare, but, on the contrary, was firm and resolute in time 
of danger; yet, on this occasion, he was intimidated, and 
wanted to retire. But the soldiers would not suffer it. They 
surrounded the chairt with drawn swords, and insisted on its 

particular inscription, given from one centurion to another quite through the 

armv, tiU it came again to the tribune who firet delivered it. 

«pi if » '" A» P^^""® ^ corrupt. Lipsius rightly observes, that, instead 

fiiio J^IlrS^,- *^ ?? V^^ "^""^ ^^""^ ^^^ a descriptidh of the principal of- 
fices of the optw and the tesserarius. Messengers it is true thev were • hnt 

?mrnd^S^lii?iS^L^; It is necessary, h^X" to^h^^^^^^ 

tnlS-^ Piflar was set up by Augustus when he took the highways under his 
tOHpection, and had the Stances of places fixjm Rome mari^^rST 

confe"^^^'"'" '^^'' ^^ ^* "**** * wwnan^s sedan, in order to be the better 
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proceeding to the camp. Mean time Otho desired the bearers 
to make haste, often declaring that he was a lost man. There 
were some who overheard him, and they rather wondered at 
the hardiness of the attempt with so small a party, than dis- 
turbed themselves about tne consequences. As ne was car- 
ried through the forurrtj about the same number as the first 
joined him, and others afterwards, by three or four at a time. 
The whole party then saluted him Caesar, and conducted him 
to the camp, flourishing their swords before him. Martialis, 
the tribune who kept guard that day, knowing nothing (as they 
tell us) of the conspiracy, was surprised and terrified at so un- 
expected a sight, and suffered them to enter. When Otho was 
within the camp, he met with no resistance, for the conspira- 
tors gathered about such as were strangers to the design, and 
made it their business to explain it to them ; upon which they 
joined them by one or two at a time, at first out of fear, and 
afterwards out of choice. 

The news was immediately carried to Galba, while the di- 
viners yet attended, and had the entrails4n his hands; so that 
they who had been most incredulous in matters of divination, 
and even held it in contempt before, were astonished at .the 
divine interposition in the accomplishment of this presage. 
People of alt sorts now crowding from the forum to ttie pa- 
lace, Vinius and Laco, with some of the emperor's freed-men, 
stood before him with drawn swords to defend him. Piso 
went out to speak to the life-guards, and Marius Celsus, a man 
of great courage and honour, was sent to secure the Illyrian 
legion, which lay in Vipsanius' portico. 

Galba was inclined to go out to the people. Vinius endea- 
voured to dissuade him from it; but Celsus and Laco encou- 
raged him to go, and expressed themselves with some sharp- 
ness against Vinius. Mean time a strong report prevailed 
that Otho was slain in the camp; soon after which, Julius 
Atticus, a soldier of some note amongst the guards, came up, 
and crying he was the man that haa killed Caesar's enemy, 
made nis way through the crowd, and showed his bloodfy 
sword to Galba. The emperor fixing his eye upon him, saidf, 
— ^' Who gave you orders?'' He answered, — ^^ My allegiance, 
and the oath I had taken ;" and the people expressed tlieir ap- 
probation in loud plaudits. Galba then went out in a sedan 
chair, with a design to sacrifice to Jupiter, and show himself 
to the people. But he had no sooner entered the forum than 
the rumour changed like the wind, and news met him that 
Otho was master of tiie camp. On this occasion, as it was 
natural amongst a multitude of people, some called oat to him 
to advance, and some to retire; some to take courage, and some 
to be cautious. His chair was tossed backward and forwards 

Vol. IV. 34 
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as in a tempest, and ready to be overset, when there appeared 
first a party of horse, and then another of foot, issuing from 
• the Basilica of Piaulus, and crying out,— "Away with this 
private man V^ Numbers were then running about, not to se- 
parate by flight, but to possess themselves ofthe porticoes and 
eminences about the foruniy as it were to enjoy some public 
spectacle. Atilius Virgilio beat down one of Galba's statues^, 
which served as a sign^ for hostilities, and they attacked the 
chair on all sides with javelins. As those did not despatch 
him, they advanced sword in hand. In this time of trial none 
stood up in his defence but one man, who, indeed, amongst so 
many millions, was the only one that did honour to the Ro- 
man empire. This was Sempronius DensuSj* a centurion, 
who, without any particular obligations to Galba, and only 
from a regard to honour and the law, stood forth to defend 
the chair. First of all he lifted up the vine-branch with which 
the centurions chastise such as deserve stripes, and then called 
out to the soldiers who were pressing on, and commanded 
them to spare the emperor. They fell upon him notwith- 
standing, and he drew iiis sword and fougnt a long time, till 
he received a stroke in the ham, which brought him to the 
ground. 

The chair was overturned at what is called the Curtian 
Lake, and Galba tumbling out of it, they ran to despatch him. 
At the same time he presented his throat, and said, — ^'^ Strike, 
if it be for the good of Rome." He received many strokes 
upon his arms and legs, for he had a coat of mail upon his 
body. According to most accounts, it was Camurius, a sol- 
dier of the fifteenth legion, that despatched him; though some 
say it was Terentius, some Arcadius,t and others Fabius Fa- 
bulus. They add, that when Fabius had cut off his head, ho 
wrapt it up in the skirt of his garment, because it was so bald 
that he could take no hold of it. His associates, however, 
would not suffer him to conceal it, but insisted that he should 
let the world see what an exploit he had performed : he, there- 
fore, fixed it upon the point of his spear, and swinging about 
the head of a venerable old man, and a mild prince, who was 
both Pordifex Maximus and consul, he ran on (like the Bac- 
chanals with the head of Pentheus,] brandishing his spear that 
was dyed with the blood that trickled from it. 

When the head was presented to Otho, he cried out, — ^^ This 
is nothing, my fellow-soldiers; show me the head of Piso." 
It was brought not long after; for that young prince being 

* Til the Greek text it is Indistrus; but that text (as we observed before] in 
the Life of Galba, is extremeVy coTtxipl. "WftWye, therefore, given Deruku 
trom Tacitus; as FtrffiKo inaleaLdo? SerceUo^^ove. 
na Tacitus^ JLecamxu. TYiat VasVoiVaxi i£kaikfi& wj m^wNkRi ^"^"^vsau 
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Wounded, and pursued by one Marcus, was killed by him at 
the gates of the temple of Vesta. Vinius also was put to the 
«word, though he declared himself an accomplice in the con- 
spiracy, aod protested that it was against Others orders that he 
suffered. However, they cut off his head, and that of Laco, 
and carrying them to Otho, demanded their reward : for, as 
Archilochus says, — 

We bring seven warriors only to your tent, 
Yet thousands of us killed thein. 

So, in this i^ase many^ who had no share in the action, bathed 
their hands and swords in the blood, and showing them to 
Otho, petitioned for their reward. It appeared afterwards, 
from the petitions given in, that the number of them was a 
hundred and twenty; and Vitellius, haying searched tjiem out, 
put them all to death. Marius Celsus also coming to the 
camp, many accused him of having exhorted the soldiers to 
stand by (ralba, and the bulk of the army insisted that he 
should suffer. But Otho being desirous to save him, and yet 
afraid of contradicting them, told them, — " He did not choose 
to have him executed so soon, because he had several impor- 
tant questions to put to him." He ordered him, therefore, to 
be kept in chains, and delivered him to persons in whom he 
could best confide. 

The senate was immediately assembled ; and, as if they were 
become different men, or had other gods to swear by, they took 
the oath to Otho, which he had before taken to Galba, but had 
not kept; and they gave him the titles of Caesar and Augustus, 
while the bodies otthose that had been beheaded lay in their 
consular robes in the forum. As for the heads, the soldiers, 
after they had no farther use for them, sold that of Vinius to 
his daughter for two thousand five hundred drachmas, Piso^s 
was given to his wife Verania, at her request;* and Galba's to 
the servants of Patrobius and Vitellius,T who, after they had 
treated it with the utmost insolence and outrage, threw it into 
a place called SestertiurrijX where the bodies of those are cast 
that are put to death by the emperors. Galba's corpse was 
carried away by Helvidius Priscus, with Otho's permission, 
and buried in the night by his freed-man Argius. 

Such is the history of Galba; a man who, in the points of 
fa.mily and fortune, distinctly considered, was exceeded by few 
of the Romans, and who, in the union of both, was superior 

* Tacitus (lib. i.) says she purchased it 

t Galba had put Patrobius to death ; but we know not why the Mnrants of 
Vitellius should desire to treat Galba's remains with any iDd\^3&t?2% 

t LipsiuB says, it was so called, qwui scinilerliiOTi^%&>i«iSk%Nw^\ss^^ 
M half from the city. 
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to alL He had lired, too, in great honour, and with the best 
reputation, under fiveemperors; and it was rather by his cha- 
racter, than by force of arms, that he deposed Nero. As to 
the rest who conspired against the tyrant,-80ihe of them were 
thought unworthy of the imperial diadem by the people, and 
others thought themselyes unworthy. But &alba was invited 
to accept it, and only followed the sense of those who called 
him to that hieh dignity. Nay, when he gave the sanction of 
his name to Vindex, that which before was called rebellion, 
was considered only as a civil war, because a man of princely 
talents was then at the head of it So that he did not so much 
want the empire, as the empire wanted him: and with these 
principles he attempted to govern a people corrupted by Ti- 
gellinus and ^ymphidius, as Scipio, Faoricius, and Camillus 
governed the Romans of their times. Notwithstanding his 

great age, he showed himself a chief worthy of ancient Rome 
irough all the military department But m the civil admi- 
nistration, he delivered himself up to Vinius^ to Laco, and to 
his enfranchised slaves, who sold every thmg, in the same 
manner as Nero had left all to his insatiable vermin. The 
consequence of this wa^ that no man re^tted him as an em- 
peror, though almost all were moved with pity at his misera- 
ble fate. 
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The new emperor went early in the morning to the Capitol 
and sacrificed; after which he ordered Marius Celsus to be 
brought before him, He received that officer with great marks 
of his regard, and desired him rather to forget the cause of 
his confinement, than to remember his release. Celsus neither 
showed any meanness in his acknowledgments, nor any want 
of gratitude. He said, — ^^ The very charge brought against 
him bore witness to his character: smce he was accused only 
of having been faithful to Galba, from whom he had never re- 
ceived any personal obligations." All who were present at 
the audience, admired both the emperor and Celsus, and the 
soldiers in particular testified their approbation.* Otho made 
a mild and gracious speech to the senate. The remaining time 
of his consulship he divided with Virginius Rufus, and he 
left those who nad been appointed to that dignity by Nerc 
and Galba to enjoy it in their course. Such as were respecta 
ble for their age and character he promoted to the priesthood , 
and to those senators who had been banished by Nero, and 
recalled by Galba, he restored all their goods and estates that 
he found unsold. So that the first ana best of the Citizens, 
who had before not considered )iim as a man, but dreaded him 
as. a fury, or destroying demon, that had suddenly seized the 
seat of government, now entertained more pleasing hope^ from 
so promising a beginning. 

But nothing gave the people in general so high a pleasure,! 
or contributea so much to gain him their affections, as his pun- 
ishing Tigellinus. It is true, he had long suffered under the 
fear of punishment, which the Romans demanded as a public 
debt, and under a complication of incurable distempers. .These, 
together with his infamous connections with the worst of pros- 
titutes, into which his passions drew him, though almost in 
the arms of death, were considered by the thinking part of 

* Otho exempted the soldien from the fees which they had paid the cea- 
tiirions for furloughs and other immunities ; but at the same time promised to 
satisfy the centurions, on all reasonable occasions, out of his own revenue. 
In consequence of these furloughs, the fourth part of a legion was often ab- 
sent, and the troops became daily more and more corrupted. 

t In the dose of the day on which he was inaugurated, be pyt LacQ ^snsL 
Icelus to death. 
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mankind as the gi^eatest of punishments, and worse than many 
deaths. Yet it was a pain to the common people that he should 
see the light of the sun, after so many excellent men had heen 
deprived of it through his means. He was then at his coun- 
try-house near Sinuessa, and had vessels at anchor ready to 
carry him on occasion to some distant country. Otho sent to 
him there; and he first attempted to bribe the messenger with 
large Sums to suffer him to escape. When he found that did 
not take effect, he gave him the money notwithstanding; and 
desirins only to be indulged a few moments till he had shaved 
.himself, he took the razor, and cut his own throat 

Besides this just satisfaction that Otho gave the people, it 
was a most agreeable circumstance that he remembered none 
of his private quarrels. To gratify the populace, he suffered 
them also at first to give him m the theatres the name of Nero, 
and he made no opposition to those who erected publicly the 
statues of that emperor. Nay, Claudius* Rufus tells us, that 
in the letters with which the couriers were sent to Spain, he 
joined the name of Nero to that of Otho. But, perceiving 
that the nobility were offended, he made use of it no more. 

After his government was thus established, the praetorian 
cohorts gave nim no small trouble by exhorting him to beware 
of many persons of rank, and to forbid them the court; whe- 
ther it was that their affection made them really apprehensive 
for him, or whether it was only a colour for raismg commo- 
tions and wars. One day the emperor himself had sent Cris- 
pinus orders to bring the seventeenth cohort from Ostia; and, 
in order to do it without interruption, that officer began to pre- 
pare for it as soon as it grew dark, and to pack up the arms in 
waggons; upon which, some of the most turbulent cried out, 
that Crispinus was come with no good intention; that the se- 
nate had some design against the government; and that the 
arms he was going to carry were to be made use of against 
Caesar, not for him. This notion soon spread, and exasperat- 
ed numbers; some laid hold on the waggons, while others 
killed two centurions who endeavoured to quell the mutin}'^, 
and Crispinus himself. Then the whole party armed, and ex- 
horting each other to go to the emperor's assistance, they 
marched straight to Rome. Being intormed there that eighty 
senators supped with him that evening, thev hastened to the 
palace, saying, then was the time to crush all Caesar's enemies 
at once. The city was greatly alarmed, expecting to be plun- 
dered immediately. The palace, too, was m the utmost con- 
fusion, and Otho himself in unspeakable distress: for he was 

* This writer, who was a tkxcl o? cowsvi\;« ^\^ti[\\;:^ ^^^ji^^xvcceeded Galba in 
the gorernment of Spain, was ivot ^aWeOi Claudius ,>a>sN.C\wo\u%^\\VxiSv, 
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under fear and concern for the senators, while they were afraid 
of him ; and he saw they kept their eyes fixed upon him in 
silence and extreme consternation; some having even brought 
their wives with them to supper. He, therefore, ordered tne 
principal officers of the guards to go and speak to the soldiers, 
and endeavour to appease them, and at the same time sent out 
his guests at another door. They had scarce made their es- 
cape when the soldiers rushed into the room, and asked what 
was become of the enemies of Caesar. The emperor then 
rising from his couch, used many arguments to satisfy them, 
and, by entreaties and tears, at last prevailed upon them, with 
much difficulty, to desist. 

Next day, having presented the soldiers with twelve hun- 
dred and fifty drachmas a man, he entered the camp. On this 
occasion he commended the .troops as ia general well affiscted 
to his government, but at the same time he told them there 
were some designing men amongst them, who, b^ their cabals, 
brought his moderation and their fidelity both into question: 
these, he said, deserved their resentment, and he hoped they 
would assist him in punishing them. They applauded his 
speech, and desired nim to chastise whatever persons he 
tnought proper; but he pitched upon two only for capital pun- 
ishment, whom no man could possibly regret, and then return- 
ed to his" palace. 

Those who had conceived an. a£fection for Otho, and placed 
a confidence in him, admired this change in his conduct; but 
others thought it was no more than a piece of policy which 
the times necessarily required, and that he assumed a popular 
behaviour on account of the impending war: for now he had 
undoubted intelligence that Vitellius had taken the title of em- 
peror and all the ensigns of supreme power, and couriers daily 
arrived with news of continual additions to his party. Other 
messengers also arrived with accounts that the forces in Panr 
nonia, Dalmatia, and Mysia, with their generals, had declared 
for Otho. And a few days after he received obliging letters 
from Mucianus and Vespasian, who both commanded nume- 
rous armies, the one in Syria, and the other in Judea. 

Elated with this intelligence, he wrote to Vitellius, advising 
him not to aspire to things above his rank, and promised, in 
case he desisted, to supply him liberally with money, and give 
him a citv in which he might spend his days in pleasure and 
repose. Vitellius at first gave him an. answer, in which ridi- 
cule was tempered with civility. But afterwards, being both 
thoroughly exasperated, they wrote to each other in a style of 
the bitterest invective : not that their mutual reproaches were 
groundless, but it was absurd for the one to m&v\\t ^Xsa. ^vJcv^:^ 
with what might with equal justice \ie vWj^^Xfcftk. \ft \«}Cci\ 'v^'^ 
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their charges consisted of prodigality^ efieminaeji:, Incapacity 
for war, their former poverty, and immense debts; sucti arti- 
cles that it is hard to say which of them had the advantage. 

As to the stories of prodigies and apparitions at that time, 
many of them were foundea upon vague reports that could 
not be traced to their author. But in the Capitol there was a 
victory mounted upon a chariot, and numbers of people saw 
her let the reins fall out of her hands, as if she had lost the 
power to hold them. And in the island of the Tiber the statue 
of Julius Caesar turned from west to east, without either earth- 
c^uake or whirlwind to move it; a circumstance which is said 
likewise to have happened when Vespasian openly took upon 
him the direction of affairs. The inundation of the Tiber, 
too, was considered by the populacie as a bad omen. It was at 
a time, indeed, when rivers usually overflow their banks; but 
the flood never rose so high before, nor was so ruinoas in its 
effects; for now it laid great part of the city under water, par- 
ticularly the corn-market, and caused a faming which conti- 
nued for some days. 

About this tiftie news was brought that Cecina and Valens, 
who acted for Vitellius, had seized the passes of the Alps. 
And in Rome Dolabella, who was of an illustrious family, 
was suspected by the guards of some disloyal design. Otno 
either fearing him, or some other whom he could "influence, 
sent him to Aquinum, with assurances of friendly treatment 
When the emperor came to select the officers that were to at- 
tend him on his march, he appointed Lucius, the brother of 
Vitellius, to be of the number, without either promoting or 
lowering him in point of rank. He took also particular care 
of the mother and wife of Vitellius, and endeavoured to put 
them in a situation where they had nothing to fear. The go- 
vernment of Rome he gave to Flavins Sabmus, the brother of 
Vespasian; either with an intention to do honour to Nero, 
(for he had formerly j^iven him that appointment, and Galba 
had deprived him of it,) or else to show his affection to Ves- 
pasian by promoting his brother. 

Otho himself stopped at Brixellum, a town in Italy near the 
Po, and ordered the army to mar^h on, under the conduct of 
his lieutenants, Marius Celsus, Seutonius Paulinus, Gallus, 
and Spurina, officers of great reputation. But they could not 
pursue the plan of operations they had formed, by reason of 
the obstinacy and disorderly behaviour of the soldiers, who 
declared that thcT/ had made the emperor, and they would be 
commanded by him only. The enemy's troops were not un- 
der mucli better discipline: the}'-, too, were refractory and diso- 
bcdicnt to their officers, and otv\}cv^ ^^x^^ account. Yet they 
had seen service, and wete ?).cc>\^V.om<i^ \.q l^M\^^\ ^V^-t^-^ 
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Otho's men had been used to idleness, and their manner of 
living was quite different from that in the field. Indeed they 
had spent most of their time in public spectacles and the en- 
tertainments of the theatre, and were come to that degree of 
insolence, that they did not pretend to be unable to perform 
the services. they were ordered upon, but affected, to be above 
them. Spurina, who attempted to use compulsion, was ib 
danger ot being; killed by them. They spared no manner of 
abuse, calling him traitor, and telling him that it was he who 
ruined the affajrs of Caesar, and purposely missed the fairest 
opportunities. Some of them came in the night intoxicated 
with liquor to his tent, and demanded their discnarge ; — ^*'For 
the;^ had to go," they said, "to Caesar to accuse him.'^ 

The cause, however, and Spurina with it, received some 
benefit from the insult which these troops met with at Placen- 
tia. Those of Vitellius came up to the walls, and ridiculed 
Otho's men who were appointed to defend them ; calling them 
players and dancers, fit only to attend the Pythian and Olym- 
pic games ; fellows who knew nothing of war, who had ndt 
even made one campaign, who were swoln up with pride, 
merely because they nad cut off the head of a poor unarmed 
old inan (meaning Galba;) wretches that durst not look men 
in the face, or stand any thing like ia fair and open battle. 
They were so cut with these reproaches, and so desirous of 
revenge,, that they threw tliemselves at Spurina's feet, and 
begged of him to command and employ them on whatever 
service he thought proper, assuring him that there was neither 
danger nor labour which they would decline. After this the 
enemy made a vigorous attack upon the town, and plied their 
battering engines with all their force; but Spurina^s men re- 
pulsed them with great slaughter, and by that means kept pos- 
session of one of the most respectable and most flourishing 
towns in Italy. 

It must be observed of Otho's officers in general, that they 
were more obliging in their behaviour, both to cities and pri- 
vate persons, than those of Vitellius. Cecina, one of the lat- 
ter, had nothing popular either in his address or his figure. 
He was of a gigantic size, and most uncouth appearance; for 
he wore breeches and long sleeves in the manner of the Gauls, 
even while his standard was Roman, and whilst he gave his 
instructions to Roman officers* His wife followed nim on 
horseback, in a rich dress, and was attended by a select party 
of cavalry. Fabius Valens, the other general, had a passion 
for money, which was not to be satisfied by any plunder from 
the enemy, or exactions and contributions from the allies : in- 
somuch that he was believed to proceed more slowly ^"^"c ^^ 
Mke of collecting gold m he weat, aad^likiwc^toi:^^ ^^ \x^Vx£^ 
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at the first action. Some, indeed, accuse Cecina of hastening 
to give hattle before the arrival of Valens, in order that the 
victory might be all his own ; and, beside other less faults, 
they charged him not only with attacking at an unseasonable 
time, but with not maintaining the combat so ^llantly as he 
onght to have done ; all which errors nearly rumed the affairs 
of his party. 

Cecina, after his repulse at Placentia, marched against Cre- 
mona, another rich and great city. In the mean time, Annius 
Gallus, who was going to join Spurina at Placentia, had intel- 
ligence by the way that he was victorious, and that the siege 
was raisea. But being informed, at the same time, that Cre- 
mona was in danger, he led his forces thither, and encamped 
very near the enemy. Afterwards other officers brought in 
reinforcements.* Cecina posted a strong body of infantry 
under cover of some trees and thickets; after which he order- 
ed his cavalry to advance, and if the enemy attacked them, to 
give way by degrees, and retire, till they had drawn them into 
tne ambuscade. But Celsus, being informed of his intention 
by some deserters, advanced with his. best cavalry against Ce- 
cina's troops; and, upon their retreating, he pursued with so 
much caution, that he surrounded the corps that lay in am- 
bush. Having thus put them in confusion, he called the le- 
gions from the camp; and it appears, that if they had come 
up in time to support the horse, Cecina's whole army would 
have been cut in pieces. But as Paulinus advanced very slow- 
ly ,t he was censured for having used more precaution than 
became a general of his character. Nay,' the soldiers accused 
him of treachery, and endeavoured to incense Otho against 
him, insisting that the victory was in their hands; and that if 
it was not complete, it was owing entirely to the mismanage- 
ment of their generals. Otho did not so much believe these 
representations, as he was willing to appear not to misbelieve 
them. He, therefore, sent his brother Titianus to the army, 
with Proculus the captain of his guard: Titianus had the 
command in appearance, and Proculus in reality. Celsus and 
Paulinus had the title.of friends and counsellors, but not the 
least authority in the direction of affairs. 

The enemy, too, were not without their dissatisfactions and 

*Err£iTa xai tcov aUwv Ua7os e^or\hi m rjaTtjXu. Dacier takes DO notice of this 
passage, though a material one, both in the plac^ where it stands, and with 
regard to the connection too. 

+ Tacitus tells us, that Paulinus was naturally slow and irresolute. On this 

occasion he charges him with two errors. The first was, that, instead of 

adraDcing immediately to the charge, and supporting his cayaby, be trifled 

awaj the time in filling T\p ^e tteiic\\C5\ ^<& ^ex^mvi^ that he did not avail 

bimaelfoi the disorder Oi uM enem^^WV. t»\aiil<^m\k.<3Qk\fx^ «k^ '<6.T!^^^s«iit 
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disorder, particularly among the forces of Valens: for when 
they were informed of what happened at the ambuscade, they 
expressed their indignation that their general did not put it in 
their power to be there, that they mignt have used their en- 
deavours to save so many brave men who perished in that ac- 
tion. They were even inclined to despatch him; but having 
pacified them with much difficulty, he decamp>ed and joined 
Cecina. 

In the mean time, Otho came to the camp at Bedriacum, a 
small town near Cremona, and there held a council of war. 
Proculus and Titianus were of opinion, — ^^ That he ought to 
give battle, while the army retamed those high spirits with 
which the late victory had mspired them, and not to suffer that 
ardour to cool, nor wait till vitellius came in person from 
Gaul." But Paulinus was against it " The enemy,'' said he, 
" have received all their troops, and have no farther prepara- 
tions to make for the combat j whereas Otho will have from 
Mysia and Pannonia forces as numerous as those he has al- 
ready, if he will wait his own opportunity, instead of giving 
one to the enemy. And certainly the army he now has, if 
with their small numbers they have so much ardour, will not 
fight with less but greater spirit when they see their numbers 
so much increased. Besides, the gaining of time makes for 
us, because we have everything in abundance; but delays 
must greatly distress Cecina and nis colleague for necessaries, 
because they lie in an enemy's country." 

Marius Celsus supported the opinion of Paulinus: Annius 
Gall us could not attend, because he had received some hurt by 
a fall from his horse, and was under cure. Otho, therefore, 
wrote to him, and Gallus advised him not to precipitate mat- 
ters, but to wait for the army from Mysia, which was already 
on the way. Otho, however, would not be guided by these 
counsels, and the opinion of those prevailea who were for 
hazarding a battle immediately. Difierent reasons ^re, indeed, 
alleged wv this resolution. The most probable is, that the 
praetorian cohorts, which composed the emperor's guards, now 
coming to taste what real war was, longed to be once more at 
a distance from it, to return to the ease, the company, and 
public diversions of Rome; and, therefore, they could not be 
restrained in their eagerness for a battle, for they imagined that 
they could overpower the enemy at the first charge. Besides, 
Otho seems to have been no longer able to support himself in 
a state of suspense; such an aversion to the tnoughts of dan- 
ger had his dissipation and efiemiuacy given him ! Overbur- 
dened, then, by his cares, He hastened to free himself from 
their weight; he covered his eyes, and leaded do7itL^^\pt%^- 
pice^ he committed' all at once to iotlxm^. ^\X!fici\% ^^ ^^- 
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count given of the matter by the orator Secundus, who wa^ 
Otho's secretary. 

Others say, that the two parties were much incliaed to lay 
down their arms, and unite m choosing an emperor out of the 
best generals they had ; or, if they could not agree upon it, to 
leave the election to the senate. Nor is it improbable, as the 
two who were called emperors were neither of them men of 
reputation, that the experienced and prudent part of the sol- 
diers . should form such a design : for they could not but re- 
flect how unhappy and dreadful a thing it would be to plunce 
themselves into the same calamities which the Romans couid 
not brmg upon each other without aching hearts in the quar- 
rels of Sylla and Marius, of Caesar and Pompey : and for what? 
— but to provide an empire to minister to tne insatiable appe- 
tite and tne drunkenness of Vitellius, or to the luxury and de- 
baucheries of Otho. These considerations are supposed to 
have induced Cclsus to endeavour to gain time, in hopes that 
matters might be compromised without the sword; while Otho, 
out of fear of such an agreement, hastened the battle. 

In the mean time, he returned to Brixellum,* which certainly 
was an additional error: for by that step he deprived the com- 
batants of the reverence and emulation which his presence 
misht have inspired, and took a considerable limb irom the 
body of the army, I mean some of the best and most active 
men, both horse and foot, for his body-guard. There happened 
about that time a rencontre upon the Po, while Cecina's troops 
endeavoured to lay a brideje over that river, and Otho's to 
prevent it. The latter, finding their other efforts inetfectual, 
put a quantity of torches well covered with brimstone and 
pitch into some boats, which were carried by the wind and cur- 
rent upon the enemy's work. First smoke, and afterwards a 
bright flame arose; upon which Cecina'smen were so terrified, 
that they leaped into the river, overset their boats, and were 
entirely. exposed to their enemies, who laughed at their awk- 
ward distress. 

The German troops, however, beat Otho's gladiators in a 
little island of the Po, and killed a considerable number of 
them. Otho's army^ that was in Bedriacum, resenting this af- 
front, insisted on being led out to battle. Accordingly, Pro- 
culus marched, and pitched his camp at the distance of fifty 
furlongs from Bedriacum: but he chose his ground in a very 
unskilful manner: for, though it was in the spring season, and 
the country afibrded many springs and rivulets, his army was 

*^ It was debated in council, whether the Ainperor should be present in the 
action or not. Marius Celstus and Panicous durst not Fote for it, lest they 
•bould seem inclined to expose bis person. He, tiierefore, retired to Brizei- 
■un, which was a circumstance that contributed not a little to his ruin. 
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distressed for water. Next day, Froculus was for inarching 
against the enemy, who lay not less than a hundred furlongs 
on. But P^ulinus would not agree to it He said, they ought 
to keep the post they had taken, rather than fatigue themselves 
first, and then immediately engage an enemy, who could arm 
and put themselves in order of battle at their leisure, while 
they were making such a march with all the incumbrance of 
baggage and servants. The generals disputed the point till a 
Numidian horseman came with letters from Otho, ordering 
them to make no longer delay, but to proceed to the attack 
without losing a moment's time. They then decamped of 
course, and went to seek the enemy. The news of their ap- 
proach threw Ceeina into great confusion; and immediately 
quitting his. works and post upon the river, he repaired to the 
camp, where he found most of the soldiers armed, and the word 
already given by Valens. 

During the time that the infantry were forming, the best of 
the cavalry were directed to skirmish. At that moment a report 
was spread, from what cause we cannot tell, amongst Otno's 
van, that Vitellius' officers were coming over to their party. 
As soon, therefore, as they approached, they saluted them in 
a friendly manner, calling them fellow-soldiers; but, instead of 
receiving the appellation, they answered with a furious and 
hostile shout The consequence was, that the persons who 
made the compliment were dispirited, and the rest suspected 
them of treason. This was the first thing that disconcerted 
Otho*s troops; for, by this time, the enemy had charged. Be- 
sides, they could preserve no order; the intermixture of the 
baggage, and the nature of the ground, preventing any regu- 
lar movement For the ground was so full of ditches and 
other inequalities, that they were forced to break their ranks, 
and wheel about to avoid tnem, and could only fight in small 
parties. There were but two legions, one of Vitellius* called 
the dewmrer, and one of Otho's called the sticcourer. which 
could disentangle themselves from the defiles and gain the open 
plain. These engaged in a regular battle, and lought a long 
time. Otho's men were vigorous and brave, but they had not 
seen so much as one action before this; on the other hand, 
those of Vitellius had much experience in the field, but they 
were old, and their strength decaying. 
'^[^Otho's legion coming on with great fury, mowed down the 
flikt ranks and took the eagle. "Hie enemy, filled with shame 
ancrresentment, advanced to chastise them, slew Orphidius, 
who commanded the legion, and took several standards. 
Against^he gladiators, who had the re^tatibn of being hrv!i%. 
feflows, ana excellent at close fightiti]^ isX^ewaa N«:^ 
brou^t up the'Bataviana, who camefTommti imxidkiorcsi^^^ 
Vol. IV. — r-3 F 35 
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the Rhme, ana are the best cavalry in Glenaany. A few of 
the gladiators made head a^nst tnem, but the greatest part 
fled to the river, and falling in with some of the enemy's in- 
fantry that was posted there, were all cut in pieces. But none 
behaved so ill that day as the praetorian bands. They did not 
even wait to receive the enemy's charge, and in their flight 
they broke through the troops that as yet stood their ground, 
and put them in disorder. Nevertheless, manv of Otho's men 
were irresistible in the cjuarter where they fou^t, and opened a 
way through the victorious enemy to their camp. But Procu- 
lus and Faulinus took another way ; for they dreaded the sol- 
diers, who already blamed their senerals for the loss of the day. 

Annius Callus received into the city all the scattered par- 
ties, and endeavoured to encourage them by assurances that the 
advantage upon the whole was equal, and that their troops had 
tile superiority in many parts of the field. But Marius Celsus 
assembled the principal officers, and desired them to consider 
of measures that might save their country: — ^^* After such an 
expense of Roman blood," said he, <^ Otho himself, if he has a 
patriotic principle, would not tempt Fortune any more; since 
Cato and Scipio, in refusing to submit to Caesar after the lot- 
tie of Fharsalia, are accused of having unnecessarily sacrificed 
the lives of so many brave men in Africa, notwithstanding 
that they fought for the liberties of their country. Fortune, 
indeed, is capricious, and all men are liable to suffer by her 
inconstancy: yet good men have one advantage which she 
cannot deprive them of, and that is, to avail themselves of 
their reason in whatever may befall them." These argument* 
prevailed with the officers, and, on sounding the private men, 
they found them desirous of peace. Titianus himself was of 
opinion that they ought to send ambassadors to treat for a coali- 
tion ;— in pursuance of which, Celsus and Callus were charged 
with a commission to Cecina and Valens. As they were upon 
the road, they met some centurions, who informed them that 
Vitellius' army was advancing to Bedriacum, and that they 
were sent before by their generals with proposals for an ac- 
commodation. Celsus and Callus commended their design 
and desired them to go back with them to meet Cecina. ' 

When they approached that general's army, Celsus was in 
CTeat danger: for the cavalry that were beaten in the affair of 
the ambuscade, happened to be in the van; and they no sooner 
saw Celsus, than they advanced with loud shouts against hiir 
The centurions, however, put themselves before him, andtne 
other officers called out to them to do him no violence. Ce- 
cina himself, when he was informed of the tumult, rode up and 
^ueiied it, and after Vve Yiad m^^^ Vv\s compliments to Celsus in 
« very obliging maxiUOTi a»fcQm^wC\^^VvKi\si^t.^xvvsM!Ou 
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In the mean timey Titianiis repenting that he had tent the am- 
bassadors, placed the most resolute of the soldiers a^n upon 
the walls, and exhorted the rest to be assisting. But wnen 
Cecina rode up and offered his hancL not a man of them could 
resist him. Some saluted his men from liie walls, and others 
opened the gates; after which they went out and mixed with 
the troops that were coming up. Instead of acts of hostility, 
there was nothing but mutual caresses and other demonstra* 
tions of friendship; in consequence of which they^ all took the 
oath to Vitellius, and ranged themselves under his banner. 

This is the account which most of those that were in the bat* 
tie give of it; but, at the same time, they confess that they did 
not know all the particulars^ because of the confused manner in 
which they fought, and the mequality of the ground. Long af- 
ter, when I was passing over the field of battle, Mestrius Flo- 
rus, a person of consular dignity, showed me an old man, who» 
in his youth, had served under Otho with others of the same 
age with himself, not from inclination, but by constraint* He 
told me also, that, on visiting the field after the battle, he saw a 
large pile of dead bodies, as high as the head of a man; and 
upon mquiring into the reason, he could neither discover it him- 
self, nor get any information about it It was no wonder that 
there was a great carnage in case of a general rout, because, in 
a civil war, they make no prisoner^; for such captives would be 
of no advantage to the conquerors; but it is dimcult to assign a 
reason why the carcases ^ould be piled up in that manner. 

An uncertain rumour (as it commonly happens) was first 

* From this passage Dacier would infer, that the life of Otho was not 
written by Platarch. He says, a person who sacred a young man under 
Otho, could not be old at the time when Plutarch can be supposed to hare 
visited that field of battle. His argument is this : — ^That battle was £>ught in 
the year ^ Christ six^-nine : Plutarch returned from Italy to Chs^nea 
about the end of Domitian's reign, in the year of Christ ninety-tiiree or 
ninety-four, and nerer left his native cit^ any more. As this retreat of Plu^ 
tarch^s was only twenty-four or twentv-fiye years after the battle of Bedria- 
cum, he concludes that a person who fought m that battle a young man, could 
not possibly be old when Plutarch made the tour of Italy; and, therefore, 
conjectures that this, as well as the life of Galba, must hare been written 

by a son of Plutarch. . v* ^ i. 

But we^ink no argument, in a matter of such maportance, ought to tie 
adduced from a passage manifestly corrupt: for, instead of ovra jw^wv, we 
must either read Iva ovra »aXoiov, or wv 6t vaXaiov i»a, to make either Greek 

or sense of it. , ^ _, ^ .. -^v wr 

Laraprias, in the Catalogue, ascribes these two Lires to hn father. IVor 
do we see such a dissimilanty to Plutarch's other writings, cithrar m the ttyte 
or manner, as warrants us to conclude that they are not w his hand. 

Henry Stevens did not, indeed, take them into his edition, because he 
found them amongst the opuicula; and as some of the opwctua were sup- 
posed to be spurious, he believed too hastily that these were of the number. 

YTe think &e km of Plutareh's other Lives oC thft EaM^wwc%%.^««i^jfi»'^ 
die waOa, noa aboald have been glni if they bdA oqrda ^»f5^ ""^SSL^ 
tb0 $aaie iBB^x^Mit caDditkmg as to the tex.t>M\Ynift«ft Qf«S(A.«S!i^^3^o>^^ 
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brought to Oihdf and afterwards some of the wounded came 
and assured him that the battle was lost On this occasion, 
it was nothing extraordinary that his friends strove to encou- 
rage him, and kept him from desponding; but the attachment 
of the soldiers to him exceeds all beliet: None of them left 
him, or went orer to the enemy, or consulted his own safety, 
even when their chief despaired of his. On the contrary, they 
crowded his gates ; they called him emperor; they left no form 
of application untried;* they kissed his hands, they fell at 
his feet, and, with groans and tears, entreated him not to for* 
sake them, nor give them up to their enemies, but to employ 
4heir hearts and hands to the last moment of their lives. They 
all joined in this request; and one of the private men drawing 
his sword, thus addressed himself to Otno, — ^'Know, Caesar, 
what your soldiers are ready to do for. you ;" and immediately 
plunged the steel into his heart 

Otno was not moved at this affecting scene, but, with a 
cheerful and steady countenance, looking round upon the com- 
pan3r, he spoke as follows: — *^ This day, my fellow-soldiers, I 
consider as a more happy one than that on which you made 
me emperor, when I see you thus disposed, and am so great 
in your opinion. But deprive me not of a still greater happi- 
ness, that of laying down my life with honour for so many 
generous Romans. If I am worthy of the Roman empire, 1 
ought to shed my blood for my country. I know the victory 
my adversaries have gained is by no means decisive. I have 
inteUigence that my army from Mysia is at the distance of but 
a few days' march; Asia, Syria, and Egypt, are pouring their 
legions upon the Adriatic; the forces in Judea declare for us; 
the senate is with us; and the very wives and children of our 
enemies are so many pledges in our hands. But we are not 
fighting for Italy with Hannibal, or Pyrrhus, or theCimbrians; 
our dispute is with the Romans; and whatever party prevails, 
whether we conquer or are conquered, our country must bleed: 
under the victor's joy she bleeds. Believe me, then, my 
friends, that I can die with greater glory than reign: for I 
know no benefit that Rome can reap from my victory, equal to 
what I shall confer upon her by sacrificing myself for peace 
and unanimity, and to prevent Italy from beholding such an 
other day as this!" 

After he had made this speech, and showed himself immove 
able to those who attempted to alter his resolution, he desired 
his friends, and such senators as were present, to leave him, 
and provide for their own safety. To those who were absent, 

* Listead of fymovro rporaia, which has nothing to do here, one of the com- 
PhSuKh^ P«>P«e8 to read tyivevn ravtoio, which k a common phrase with 
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he sent the same commands, and signified hit pleasure to the 
cities by letters, thai they should rteeiye them honourably, and 
supply them witii eood convoys. 

He then called his nephew Cocceius,* who was yet vely 
younff, and bade him compose himself, and not fear Vitellius: 
— ^I nave taken the same care,'' said he, ^^ of his mother, his 
wife, and children, as if they had been my own: and, for the 
same reason, I mean for your sake, I deferred the adoption 
which I intended you : for I thought proper to wait the issue of 
this war, that vou might reign. with me if I conquered, and not 
fall with me it I was overcome. . The last thing, my son, I have 
to recommend to you, is, neither entirely to Srget, nor yet to 
remember too well, that you had an emperor for your uncle.'' 

A moment after, he heard a great noise and tumult at his gate. 
The soldiers seeing the senators retiring, threatened to kill 
them if they moved a step farther, or abandoned tlie emperor. 
Otho, in great concern for them, showed himself again at the 
door, but no longer with a mild and supplicating air; on the con- 
trary, he cast such a stern and angry look upon the most turbu- 
lent part of them^ that they withdrew in greatfear and confusion. 
' In the evening he was thirsty, and drank a^ little water. 
Then he had two swords brought him, and having examined 
the points of bo.th a long time, ne sent away the one, and put 
the other under his arm. After this, he called his servants, 
and, with many expressions of kindness, gave them monev : 
not that he chose to be lavish of what would soon be another's; 
for he gave to some more, and to some less, proportioning his 
bounty to their merit, ana paying a strict regard to propriety. 

When he had dismissed them, he dedicated the remainder 
of the night to repose, and slept so sound, that his chamber- 
lains heard him at the door. Early in the morning he cadled 
his freed-man, who assisted him m the care of the senators, 
and ordered him to make the proper inquiries about them. 
The answer he brought was, that they were gone, and had 
been provided with every thing they desired. Upon which he 
said, — ^^Go you, then,, and show yourself to the soldiers, that 
they may not imagine you have assisted me in despatching 
myself, and put you to some cruel death for it" 

As soon as the freed-man was gone out, he fixed the hilt of 
his sword upon the ground, and. holding it with both hands, 
fell upon it with so much force, that he expired with one groan. 
The servants, who waited without, heard the groan, ana burst 
into a loud lamentation, which was echoed through the camp 
and the city. The soldiers ran to the gates with the most 
pitiable waitings and most unfeigned grief, reproaching them 

* Tacitus and Seutoniips call him Coodanas. 
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selves for nof guarding their emperor, and preventing his 
dying for them. Not one of them would leave him to provide 
for himself, though the enemy was approaching. They attired 
the body in a magnificent manner, and prepared a funeral pile ; 
after which, they attended the procession m their armour, and 
happy was the man that could come to support his bier. Some 
kneeled and kissed his wound, some grasped hb hand, and 
others prostrated themselves on the grouna, and adored him 
at a distance. Nay, there were some who threw their torches 
upon the |Hle, ana then slew themselves. Not that they had 
received any extraordinaiy &vours from, the deceased, or were 
afraid of suffering under the hands of the conqueror: but it 
seems that no king or tyrant was ever so passionatelv fond of 
coveming, as they were of bein^ governed by Otno. Nor 
did their affection cease with his death ; it survived the grave, 
and terminated in the hatred and destruction of Vitellius. Of 
that we shall sive an account in its proper place. 

After they had interred the remains of Otho, they erected a 
monument over them, which, neither by its size, nor any pomp 
of e{Htaph, could excite the least envy. I have seen it at l^rix* 
eQum; it was very modest, and^the inscription only tiiius: — 

TO THE MEMORY OP 

MARCUS OTHO. 

Otho died at the age of thirtv-seven, having reigned only 
three months. Those who find fault with his life, are not more 
respectable either for their numbers or for their rank, than 
those who applaud his death: for though his life was not much 
better than that of Nero, yet his death was nobler. 

The soldiers were extremely incensed against PolHo, one of 
the principal officers of the guards, for persuading them to 
take the oath immediately to Vitellius; and being informed 
tiiat there were still some senators on the spot, they let the 
others pass, but solicited Virginius Rufus in a very trouble- 
some manner. They went in arms to his house, and insisted 
that he should take the imperial title, or at least be their me- 
diator with the conqueror. But he who had refused to accept 
that title from them when they were victorious, thought it 
would be the greatest madness to embrace it after they were 
beaten. And he was afraid of applying to the Grermans in 
their behalf, because he had obliged that people to do many 
things contrary to their inclinations. He, therefore, went out 

Erivately at another door. When the soldiers found tiiat he 
ad left them, they took the oath to Vitellius, and having ob- 
tained their pardon, were enrolled among the troops brCeoina 

END OF THE LIVEd 
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WEIGHTS. 

Vy» QZ* dwf. Iff. 
The Rom tn libra, or pound . • • • . 00 10 18 13f 

The Attie mitia, or pound 001107 1ttf 

The Attic talent; equal to sixty minsB . .56 II 07 17^ 

DRY MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 

peck. gal. pintk 
The Roman modiua 1 Of 

The Attic choenix, one pint, 15,705| solid itiches, 

nearly If 

The Attic medimnus .« 40 6-^ 

LIQUID MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 

pints, solid inchet. 
Thecotyle *. . . . i 2,141i 

Thecyathus IJ 0,356^ 

The chus 6 25,698 

MEASURES OF LENGTIL 

Eog. paces, ft. in. 
The Roman foot • . • • 11| 

The Roman cubit 01 5} 

The Roman pace 4 10 

The Roman fUrlong 120 4 4 

The Roman mile 967 O 

The Grecian cubit 01 6f 

The Grecian furlong 100 4 4f 

The Grecian mile 805 5 

N. B. In tkU ampuiaHont the English pac9 is fivs fiH, 
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MONET. 

The quadrans • • • • about 

The as 

The sestertius • • • • 

The sestertium, equal to 1000 sestertii • • 8 

The denarius • • • * 

The Attio oboltts a 

The drachma • • • • • 

The mina, equal to 100 drachmas • • . • 3 
The talent, equal to 60 mioas . • • • • 193 
The stater-aureus of the Greeks, weighing 

two Attic drachmae .••••••• 

The stater^daricus 1 

The Roman aureus was of dijSerent value at 
different periods. According to the pro- 
portion mentioned by Tacitus, when it 
exchanged for twenty-fiye denarii, it 
Vas of the same value as the Ghrecian 

itater •••••• 16 1 8 
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The Romitntf lose the battle of Affia • 
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Aristotle born • • 
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'Alexander me Great Dom • 
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• ALEXANDER THE GBEAT 

Is declared general of all Greece, against 
the Persians, upon the death of his 
father Philip 

The battle of the Gramcus • . • • 

The batae of Arbela 

Poms beaten 

Alexander dies, aged thir^-three . . 

Diogenes dies, ag^ ninety 

Aristotle dies, aged sixty-three . • • 

PHOCION 

Betires to Polyperohon, but is ddirered 
up by him to the Athenians, who put 
hhntodeath . . rT: • . . 

EUMENES, 

Who had attslkied to a cennderable rank 
amongst the successors of Alexander 
tlifi Great, is bvtrayed to Antigonus, 
and pot to death ., . ... .' 

DEMETRIUS, 

Sumamed Poliorcetes, permitted by his 
,fi9^ AAtiffOQU* to command the ar- 
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my ia Syrn» whes only twenty-two 

yeanofager • * 

He lettores the Atbeniam to their liber- 
ty, but they cl^ooee to remain in the 
worrt of otedns, tiioee of aehrility and 
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Ditmysius, the tyrant, dies at Heradea, 
aged fifty-five 

In the year before Christ 288, died Theo- 
phrastus, aged eighty-five 

And in the year be&re ChnBt.285, The- 
ocritus flourisbed 

PYRJRHUS, 

Kinff of Epirus, passes over into Italy, 
where he is ddsated bj Ledvinus • 

The first Punic, war, which lasted twen- 
ty-four years 

Philopcemen bom 

ARATUS,. 

Of Sicyon, delivered his native city from 
the tjrranny of Nicocles • • • • 

A6IS AND CLEOMENES, 

Contemporaries with Aratas; for Aratus 
beii^ oeaten by Cleomenes, calls in 
Antigottus from Macedonia, which 
proves tbe ruin of Greece . • • • 

PHIL0PCE3MEN 

Thirty years old whien Cleomoaes took 

Megalopidis. About this time lived 

Hannibal, Marcellus, Fabius Maxi- 

mus, and Scipio Africanus • • • 

The second Punic war, which lasted 

eighteoiyean 

Hannibal beats the consul Flaminius at 

the Thrasymenean lake • • • • 
And the consuls Yarro and iOmilius at 

Cannes 

He is beaten by Marcellus at Nola • 
Marcellus takes Syracuse . . • • 
Fabius Maximus sdzes Tatentum' • 

Fabiua Maximus dies 

Scipio triumphs fir his oonquests in Africa 

TITUS QUINCTIUS FLAMHTIUS 
Elected consul at the age of thurty • 

. CATO THE CEiNBOE. 
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M wlien FabMM Modnnw took T»- 

reotam. See tfiepreoediiiff page. 
AB Groece raMmed to Imt JUMvtyby 

T. Q. FbunmiiM « 

namtmas triomphs; Deea e t rim , the son 

of Philip, and Nabis, tYnmt of Lace- 

dBOMHi, fblknr his clianot» 
Cato tieiumpbs for his cwnqoeiti k Spain 

Scijpio AfincaDtn dies 

Pbuopoemeii dies ..••••• 
The same year that Philopceiiien dies, 

PAULUS JEMILIUS, 

Then first consul, was beaten by Hanni- 
bal at Cannse. 

When consul the secotid time, he con- 
quered Peraeos, and brought hidi in 
cbains to Rome .«••••• 

"Now Terence flourished. 

Paulus JSmilius dies 

Marius bom • . • $ 

The third Funic war, which continued 
fonrvoars ••••••••• 

Cato the Censor dies. 

Scipio .£milianus destroys Carthajge; 
andMummius sacks and DurtisCorintii 

Cameades dies, aged eighty-fire • • 

Polybius dies, aged eighty-one . . • 
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TIBERIUS AND CAIUS GRACCHUS. 
The laws of Caius Gracchus • • • 

MARIUS 

Marches against Jugurtha • '• • • 

Cicero bom. 

Pompeybom 

Manus, now consul the second time, 
marches against the Cimbri • • • 

Julius Caesar is bom, in the sixth con- 
sulship of Marius 

Lucretius bom 

STLLA, 

After his prsBtordiip, sent into Cappa* 
docia ...•.•••••• 

Makes himself master of Rome • • 

Takes Athens 

Marias dies the same year. 

SERTORIUS 

Sent into Spain 

The younger Marios beaten by Srlla; 
' yetaooaaft«rYMaMMa#m!Mi7eie- t 
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■imis, at thegates of Rome. Sylk en- 
ters die cHy, and beings created dicta- 
tor, exerctBeaall maimer of omdlties 

CRASSU8 

Eoriches himielf witii buying^ the estates 
of persons proscribed. 

POMPEY, 

At the age of twenty-fire, is sent into 
Africa, against Domitius, and beats hrni 

CATO OF UnCA 

Was younger than Pompey ; for he was 
but fourteen years old when SyUa's 
proscriptions were in their ufinost 
rage. 

CICERO 

Defends Roscius against the practices 
of Sylla. This was his first public 
pleading. After ^is he retires to 
Athens, to finish his studies • . . 

Sylla, after having destroyed above one 
hundred thousand Roman citizens, 
proscribed ninety senators, and two 
thousand six hanored kniebtsy res^s 
his dictatoTBhip, and died Sie year vbU 
lowing 

Pomi>ey mana^ the war in Spain 
against Sertonus ...•••• 

LUCULLUS, 

After his eonsulship, is sent against Mi- 
thndates ••••••••• 

Sertorius assassinated in Spain . • • 

Crassus consul with Pompey. 

Tigranes conquered by LucuUus • • 

Mithridates dies. Pompey fbrces the 
temple of Jerusalem 

Aug^ustus Caesar bom. 

JtJUUa CJESAR 

Appointed consnl with Bibnlns, obtains 
lUjrria, and the two Grauls, with fdur 
legions; He marries his d&ogfater Ju- 
lia to Pompeiy • •.•.••. 

Craasm is* taken fay tte Pturthiaas, and 
slain 

Cassar defeats PoiMNfyat'nncMaaL • 

PofDpev flies into Egypt^ and ia 
roathero* 
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A.u,a 



Cassar makes himself master of .Alexan- 
dria, and subdues f^g^pt : after which, 
ha marches into S]^ia, and soon re^ 
duces Phamaces ...•••• 

He eoDi^uers Juba, Sdpio, and Fetreius, 
in Afnca, and leads up four triumphs. 
Previous to which, Gate kills himself 

Caesar defeats the sons of Pompey, at 
Munda. Cneius falls in the action, 
and Sextus flies into Sicily. Csesar 
triumphs the fifth time 

BRUTUS. 

Caesar is killed by Brutus and Cassius 
Brutus passes into Macedonia • • • 

MABK ANTONY 

Beaten the same year, by Auspisius, at 
M odena. He retires to Liepiclus. The 
triumvirate of Au^stus, Lepidus, 
and Antony, who divide the ^empire 
among them .••••••• 

The battle df Philippi, in which Brutus 
and Cassius, being overthrown bv Au- 
gustus and Antony, lay violent bands 
on themselves 

Antony leagues with Sextus, the son of 
Pompey, against Augustus • • • 

Augustus and Antony renew their friend- 
ship after the death of Fulvia, and An- 
tony marries Octavia 

Augustus and Antony again embroiled 

The battle of Actium Antony is beaten, 
and flies into Egypt, witii Cleopatra 

Augustus makes hunself master of Alex- 
andria. Antony and Cleopatra de- 
stroy themselves • • 

GALBA 

Bom. 

Otbobom . • 

Galba appointed consul • • • • • 

The revolt of* Vindex 

Nero killed, and Galba declared emperor 

OTHO 



1 



Revolts, and persuades the soldiers to 

despatch Galpa ; upon which he is pro- 

clauned emperor ; and, three months 

aftex^'bemg ^e^ea.\fid by ViteUius, des- 

pato\ie&V\mseU ....««« 
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ACHEAJ^, their noble method of 
testifying their gratitude to the Bo- 
mans, ii. 337. 

Jidonuj feast of, i. 379. 

AdtdteirpwaikDawn at Bpartsi, i. 113. 

JEdilety office of, its nature, ii. ^288. 

JEmUian Fiunily, its antiquity, ii. 38. 

^mUitu^ Paulas is made a&dile, ii. 
39; his discipline, 39; subdues 
Spain, 40; ana the Ligurians, 42; 
is appointed to conduct the war 
against Perseus, 45; whom he de- 
feats, 56; his disinterestedness, 63; 
bis death, and public funeral, T% 

JEtop meets Solon at the court of 
Croesus, i. 195. 

Agentmu declared king of Sparta, by 
the influence of Lysander, iii. 1^6; 
appcanted to command the Lacede- 
monian expedition into Asia, 129; 
from which he is recalled, 137; to 
conduct the expedition against the 
Thebans, whom he def^ts, 148; 
but is subsequently defeated by 
them, 151 ; they attack La<;edemon 
itself, but retire without taking it, 
154 ; his treachery towards Tacnos, 
king of Egypt, 159; his death, 161. 

Agis^ his general character, iii. 459 ; 
niB effi)rts to reform his country, 
460; commands the Spartan army, 
466; is seized by Leonidas, and im- 

• prisoned, 469; murdered, together 
with his motiier and grandmother, 
870, 271 

Agriculture^ advantages of, i. 153. 

Mbmn Lakey prophecy respecting, L 
361. 

Aliinuij piety of, i. 275. 

Alcander assaults Lycurgus, i. 108 ; is 
won upon by tiie mndness of Lycur- 
gus, to. 

A&Sbiadet contracts a friendship with 
Socrates, i. 366; his kindness to a 
stranger, L 367; gains the prizes at 
the Olympic ^mes, 371; stratagem 
of, 374; hia duaoluteaes^ and extra- 
ra^ance, 376; is aecosed of impiety, 
Vol. IV. 3 H 



381 ; returns to Athens, where be 
is joyfully receiFed, 395 ; his death, 
402. 

Alexander the Great receives (he 
Persian ambassadors, when a youth, 
in the absence of his father, iii. 344; 
his courage, 246; quarrdbs with his 
father, 249; whom he soon suc- 
ceeds, 250; he takes Thebes, 253; 
his noble conduct to Timoclea, 252; 
defeats the.Peruans, 255; his ill- 
ness, 258 ; defeats Darius, 260 ; his 
honourable conduct to the mother, 
wife, and daughter, of Darius, 261 ; 
his temperance, 262; defeats Darius 
a second time, 277; orders funeral 
honours to be paid to the body of 
Darius, 286; marries Roxana, 288; 
puts his old counseUor, Parmenio, 
to death, 293; kflls Clitus, 293; 
conquers Porus, 300; curious con- 
ference with uie GymnosophistBy 
304; marries Statira, the dauf^ter 
of Darius, 309; his deatiiy 314; and 
character, tft. 

Ammqnius^ preceptor to Plutarch* 
anecdote (^ i. 3. 

AmuUus dispossesses Numitor of the 
the kingdom of Alba, i. 59 ; orders 
the destruction of his nephews, xb. 

AnarchUi the precursor of tyranny, 
iii. 310. 

Anaxagoras^ his praise, L 399 ; is ac- 
cused, and flies from Athens, i. 336; 
first taught the Athenians how the 
moon bmomes ecKpsed, iii. 30. 

AncUia, bucklers, wny so called, i, 
148. 

AndromachuM betravs Crassus, iii. 68. 

Afdijgtmus^iY. 140; his death, 159. 

AnlUoehus marries Stratonice, iv. 166. 

Antony^ his generosity, iv. 181; his 
humane conduct to Archelans, t6.; 
connects himself with the fortunes 
of Csesai , 186 ; to whom bA c»rnn& 
assistance^l^ ^^^v&Vxcsicsvja <i«iv^ciV> 

over Cwtaj^ft V>«A^ A^\ \kkC«*^^^ 

36* 
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Octamu Csur and Leptdni, 190) 
hii brata] exultation orer Cicero, 
191; defeats Caviu, 199; hii lusn- 
ly, 196; connects bintMirwithClM)- 
tatia, A.; k defeated b; the Par- 
Ihiaiu, 311; and after aerere kwaei 
witbdrawi from their <»niDtr]r, S19; 
b«at« bii wife Octaria with great 
neglect, 313; hii difieience with 
Csaar, 914 ; giTea hinuelf up en- 
tirdj to Cleopatra, 315; hia fbrcei, 
319; engaffea with Cnar'i fleet, 
SU; anTwdefMtedj^j hiaannjr 
BoeaOTertaCnnr.aSI; beretnmt 
ioCI«)iwtra,9aS; thc^bolho&rto 
' it to Cmar, who r^tcU their 



pnooML 937 ; be riaha himael( 239 i 
Bboriad by Cleopatra, 333. 

JfitUu conraire with the Vitellii to 
reiaalate Taranin, i. 903; and are 
diKorered ana ponidied, 304. 

•Arohu raiaea the Aoheam to difrnitv 
and power, ir. 345; takei Corinth 
by ttraUgem, 354; ia deserted by 
the *"*""« I 366; hii variotu fbr- 
tuDe, 369; bis death, 377. 

JrcA«(aMM,heroiccondiictof^u.976. 

tSrtkimrdet, bis akill in mechuiic*, ii. 
119; ba defaidi Syraowe, ISO; ia 
killed, 135. 

Arthon, office of; i. 184, n. 

Areepagtu, council of^ inititiited, 



tnoiio, her talent*, L 317; oaptiralM 
Periclea, 318; accnaed slimI ai»mb 
ted throiieh the inflneaoe ot Feii- 
idea, 336. 

Ifnuf oppoMi the droartUTe (tf Crat- 
sut from Rome, iiL 54. 
Atitau, settlement of^ by llieaeai, i 
44 ; rebuilt by Tbemistoclea, L 344; 
adorned by Fenclea, 309 ; takoi I^ 
Lysander, iL 337; and by Svlla, a^ 
ter wiflenng bmine guod distrsM, 
400. 

Biin(Iiui,lii»brareTy,ii.lI5; tmaaiet 
the canie of Hannibal, A.; fim 
wUoh be H dataehed by tta Und- 
IMH (f .HandliMt A. 

BaroMnaM, a plac e of pnnidBMnt, 

Bor/sy, the inbsIitntMa at fiir wtat, 



Cbroogfa liie Labyriotb, . 
Ariamnt4, an artful Arabtan obief, 

deceives Crantu, iii. SS. 
•dmfiifai opposes Themistoclei,i.93f 
'i bani^ied, ii. 150; recalled, ib. 
slice, 167; w' 
' 148; his 1 



to Alexander, 

Ariaxerxtt sueoeeds bis lather, . 
315; become* popiilar,316; bisDJ 
tber Cyras remt*. 317; wbinn be 
eng^ea,3I9; and defeali, ib.; loaea 
hi* wife Statira, b^ poison, adininis- 
tered by Paryaatu, whom he bi' 
nisbea to Bat^loo, 336; hi* weak- 
nea and vice, ti.; his cruelties, 334; 
CMiapiracy M Us eldest son and ae- 
TenJnoblea, 336. 

Arutu, the son of TarqoiD, killed by 
Bnitiw, i. 307. 

•3*, Roioaii coin, Tsliw o(, S. ItGS. 



I Imn of Feridcs 



Bieperaancf] 

xon; am {ntniuiiMnt by. 

Sir bii p^fidy, 38GL 
Boof, punisfaineot t£ the, ita dreadful 

natnre, ir. 335. 
Bona Dta, ceremooiee obaerved it 

ber featirat, iiL 329; 
Bramuf, king of the Oanla, i. 970; • 

jdefbats the RatnMU, 3TS: takei : 

1100)6,374. 
BroM.BftvonritedidiBmanrttieLa' I 

oedemonians, i. 109. I 

Bnibu, the fint RtnnBR ccmaal, i. 909; i 

condemm hi* own eon* to dMtb, ir. | 

376; eogagea Anma, and ia Ubd, I 

i.907. 
, Marcn*, accompanies Cato I 

to Cyproi, iv. 377; joins Pompc^'i 

par^ Bgaiiist Cffisar, ST8 ; is rccen- 

cUeatoCEasar,3T9;but,oirei]dedtt ' 

CsMar^ naurpatioD. be joins Cmboi ' 



Tahie and | 
prtqierties, iiL 945; its death, 301. ' 
Bull, Maratbonian, taken by The 
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, mysteries of^ iL 490. 

CiBsar leeyes Bome throiuli fear of 
Sylla, aod is taken by tbe pirates, 
ill. 317; from whom be obtains his 
freedom by ransom, i&. ; his elo- 
. qaence, 318; the tendency of his 
condnct to tjrranny foretdd by 
Cicero, 319; is diected pontiff, 
3S1; suspected of supporting Cati- 
fine's conspiracy, t6. ; occasion of 
his divorcing Fompeia, 323 ; recon- 
ciles Pompey and Crassus, 326; 
with whom be unites, ib. ; and by 
their interest is appointed codsuI, 
f&. ; his success as a j^eneral, 328; 
fldffection of his soldiers, ib.; va- 
rious traits of his character, 329; 
defeats the Germans, 332; and the 
Nervii, 333; his expedition into 
Britain, 335 ; defeats the Gauls, 337 ; 
beginning of his dissensions with 
Pomjpey, 339; passes the Rubicon 

- OD bs way to Rome, 343 ; >frhich he 

. enters, -3^; his heroic conduct dur- 
ing a storm at sea, 347; defeats 
Pompey at the battle of Pharsalia, 

', 353; puts Achillas and Photinus, 

. the assassins of Pompey, to death, 
355; his connexion with Cleopatra, 
356; his sententious mode of an- 
Douncinff a victory, i&.; defeats 
Juba king of Numidia, 358; is 
elected consul a fourth time, 359; 
and assumes absolute power at 
Rome, 360; ccHrreets the errors of 
the calendar, St. 363; is assassi- 
nated in the senate house, 369; 
his character, 371. 

CSoZetMtor reformed by Numa, i. 153. 

Calliat, his treachery, ii. 148. 

GUHstkenes becomes disagreeable to 
tiie court of Alexander, ui. 294 ; his 
death, 297. 

CkamUuB^ fortitude of, L 259; various 
regulations of, «&.; takes the city of 
Yeii, 262; honourable conduct of, 
towards the city of Falerii, 267; ex- 
ries himself from Rome, 268; deli- 
vers Rome from* Brennus, 278; 
made military tribune a sixth time, 
9B9; defeats the Volsci, 290; ap- 

Sointed dictator the fifth time, 293 ; 
efeats the Gauls a second time, 
S94. 
CondidtUe$ to appear ungirt and in 

loose garments, i. 413. 
Ctmn<e. battle of, i. 348. 
CfegriM, hawMred from Brenpus, i. 



CatmndeTi Alezander's treatment of 
him, iii. 212. 

Catghu joins Brutus in assassinating 
Caesar, iv. 282; unites in opposing 
Antony and Octavius, iv. 1^; is 
killed at the battle of Philippic 203. 

CaUliM^i conspiracy, iii. 420; his 
punishment andov^lhrow, iv. 106. 

Cato the Censor, his manner of lijfe, 
ii. 174; his ungenerous sentiments 
as to the bonds between man and 
man, 177; his temperance, 179; 
conducts the war in Spain prosper- 
ously, 183; is honoured with a tri- 
umph, 184; his vain-glory, 186; se- 
venty against luxury, 189; domestic 
management, 191; his enmity to 
philosophy and physicians, 195; 
marries k young woman, 197; his 
opposition to Carthage, 199; his 
death, 200. 

Cato the Younger, his ceneral cha- 
racter, iii. 404 ; his early promise of 
future honour, 405; his affection for 
his brother, 406; first attempt at 
oratory, 407 ; his mode of life, 408 ; 
his influence on the army, 410; his 
mannerof travelling, 412; isrreat- 
ly honoured by Pompey, 413; as 

SusBStor he reforms many abuses, 
^. ; likewise as tribune also, 420 ; 
his family trials, 421 ; oppojses Me- 
tellus, 4^; refuses the alliance of 
Pompey, 425; opposes Caesar and 
Pompey, 427; his scrupulous and 
just conduct in reference to the 
treasures taken at Cjrprus, 436; 
renoonstrates with Pompey, 438; 
whom he afterwards supports, 441 ; 
is refused the consulship, 439 ; joins 
the forces of Pompey, 442 ; at whose 
death he goes into Africa, 444; his 
conduct at Utica, 451 ; hir heroic 
death by suicide, 454, 455 ; is deep- 
ly lamented at Utica, i&. 

Celeres, et3rmoloffy of, i. 85. 

Celibacy, deemed dis^cefiil at Qpup' 
ta, i. 172. 

Censors, authority of, i. 259^ n. ; their 
duties, i. 403. 

Ceremonies, religious, why so called, 
i. 148. 

Cethegus detected by Cicero, as one 
of me accomplices of Catiline, iiL 
420. 

Chahrias initiates Phocion in tlA «s\. 
of waT,\\\.^Tl. 

C/uince and iorVoxM^ «\tow»K»^^!^ 
33. 
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Chariot with fine wfaite hones, sacred 
to the Gods, i. 264. 

Cftorofi the Tfaeban unites with Pelo- 
pidas to deliFer his conntiy from 
tjrranny, ii. 80; his intrepidify, 82. 

Chelonuy dau^^fater of Leonidas, iii. 
268; her virtoous attachment to 
her hus^md in his misfisrtunes, ib. 

Cheronea^ a town of Boeotia, the birth 
place of Plutarch, L 1 ; character 
of its in^bitants, 2. 

ChJildren^ deformed and weakly ones 
put to death at Sparta, i. 114. 

Cicero, his early promise of future 

■ greatness^ iv. 95; undertakes the 
defence of Roscius against Sylla, 
97; receires the commendation of 
Apollonius for his oratory, 98; pro- 
secutes Verres, 100; his inte^ityas 

. a judge, 101 ; detects Catiline's con- 
spiracy, 105; and is invested with 
absolute power, 107; punishes the 
conspirators, HI; he first perceives 
Caesar's aim at arbitrary power, 
112; but refuses to take any part 
in the war between him and Pom- 
I>ey, 124; divorces his wife Teren- 
tia, 127; takes part with Octavius 
Caesar, 130; by whom he is aban- 
doned, 131; his assassination, 133; 
his conunendation by Octavius Cae- 
sar, ib, 

Cimbrif whence they came, ii. 293; 
their character, 294; defeat Catu- 
lus, the Roman consul, iii. 81 ; are 
defeated by Marius, ii. 306. 

Cimon is accused and banished by Pe- 
ricles, ii. 413 ; his general character, 
415 ; liberality, ib, ; defeats tlie Per- 
sians by land and sea in one day, 
ib. ; his death, ib. 

Cineas^ his prudent advice and use- 
less remonstrance with Pyrrhus, ii. 
261. 

Cinna seeks Pompey's life, and is put 
to death, iii. 165. 

Cismsa, the fountain of, the bathing 
place of Bacchus, ii. 350. 

Claudius^ Appius, his patriotic and 
noble advice to the Romans, ii. 266. 

Cleomenes marries Agiatis, widow of 

Agis, iv. 5; kills all the Ephori, 10; 

excuses himself, ib,; his general 

conduct, 13; defeats the Acheans, 

15; but becomes unsuccessful in 

tura, 16; death of Viis wife, ^1; is 

defeated by the Ac\\ea.r\s ai W\e>a"a.V 

tie of Sellasia, 5>6; seeksjoTolecWoTi^ 

from Ptolemy, king ofllgvP^^' 



is betrayed, and makes bit CKane^ 
31y 18 murroed, and kills himself, 33. 

Clean, the rival of Nicias, liL 9. 

Cleopaira, her blandishments, iii. 354, 
kc ; her wit and learning, 355; her 
influenceorerAntony, iv. 97; tbeir 
total mio, 5389; her interview with 
Caesar, 233; her death, 235; and 
burial, i6. 

CUtaa, tiie friend of Alexander, put 
to death by4he king, when intinu- 
cated, liL 393. 

Clodiugj his infamous character, iv. 
117;i8kUledbyMik>,122. 

CloditUy Publius, exbcorts the troops 
d'Liiicallus to mutiny, ii. 453. 

dasHa, anecdote of, i. 217. 

Codes, Horatius, saves Rome by his 
valour, i. 215. 

CollaUnue, one of the first consuls, i. 
201 ; is suspected and banished finom 
Rome, 205. 

Comparison of Romulus with The- 
seus, i. 91; Numawith Lycunras, 
161; SfAaa with PubUcoVa, §22; 
Pericles with Fabius Maxunus, 
361; Alcibiades with Coriolanus, 
436; Timdeon with iElmilius, ii. 
73; Pebpidas with Marcellus, 138; 
Aristides with Cato, 200; Fkuni- 
nius with Philopcemen, 245; Ly- 
sander with Sylla, 391 ; Cimon with 
Lucullus, 462; Nicias with Cras- 
sus, iii. 74 ; Sertorius with Eumenes, 
123; Agesilaus with Pompey, 236; 
A^ and Cleomenes with Tiberius 
and Caius Gracchus, iv. 66; De- 
mosthenes and Cicero, 134 ; Deme 
trius and Antony, 236; Dion with 
Brutus, 311. 

Concord^ ^^'"Plf ^^> occasion of its be- 
ing built, i. 294. 

Conscience, no distinction between a 
private and a political one, ii. 324. 

Consuls, Brutus and Collatinus the 
first, i. 201 ; Lucius Sextus the first 
plebeian consul, 209. 

Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, 
her magnanimity, iv. 40. 

Crassus, his general character, iii. 38 ; 
becomes tSe possessor of great part 
of Rome, 39 ; leaves Rome in con- 
sequence of M anus's cruelties, 41 , 
is protected by Vibius, ib. ; unites 
with Pompey and Caesar, 45; hii 
ambition, 52 ; is grievously defeated 
\i^ ^\«wva., ^\ betray^ by An 
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CraUiicha, ber heroic and patriotic 
oondact, iv. 33 ; death, 34. 

CrflMu^ Salon's intenriew with, i. 194. 

dtrto, fii. 314. 

CfwHan Lake^ whj so called, i. 76. 

Cyrtu^ tomb of, iiL' 308 ; inscription 
on, t6. 

Cyrut, brother of Artaxerxes, reyolts 

- dfiainst him, and is slain in battle, 
iy. 315. 

Damon, banishment of, L 299. 

Dance, sacred,. i. 141. 

Darhu, defeated by Alexander, iii. 
260; his death, 286. 

Dayf, distinction of, into lucky and 
unlucky, considered, i. 273. 

Dead, speaking ill of, forbidden, i. 
187. 

Delphi, 1. 39. et passim. 

Demadet the orator, his character, iii. 
373. 

Demagc^gtie, Menestheusthe first, i.52. 

DemaritUy his ostentation, iv. 139; 
his general character, ib. ; sails to 
Athens, and liberates the citizens, 
143 ; their adulation, t&. ; his vices, 
147; defeats Ptolemy, 148; his hu- 
manity, 149; his pride, ib. ; isgriev- 
oosly defeated, 159; forsaken by 
the Athenians, 160; marries his 
daughter to Seleucus, 161 ; retakes 
Athens, 162; and treacherously 
slays Alexander, 165; takes The- 
bes, 167; his pomp, 168; is forsaken 
by the Maceidonians, 171; and his 
other troops, ib, ; surrenders him- 
self to Seleucus, 176; his death and 
funeral, 177^ 

DemocUi, his rirtue and chastity, iv. 
154. 

DenuuUienet is left an orphan at seven 
years of age, iv. 72 ; is fired by the 
example of Callistratus to become 
an orator, 73 ; calls his guardians to 
account, ib. ; studies oratory, 74 ; 
overcomes, by diligence, the disad- 
vantages of nature, 75; opposes 
Philip, 79 ; but fails to act honoura- 
bly in battle, 80; death of Philip, 
85 ; his contest with ^schines con- 
cerning the crown, 88 ; is corrupted 
bjr Harpalus, 89 ; is punished for his 
misconduct^ 90; and becomes an 
exile, ib. ; is recalled, 91 ; poisons 

. himself, 92; inscription on his pe- 
destal, 93. 

DkkUor, by whom named, ii. 132; 
etymoiogy of the tiUey ib. 



Diogenes the ^loflopher, his reply to 
Alexander, iii. 252. 

Dion, the disciple of Plato, iv. 240; is 
calumniated to the king', 242; and 
falls under his displeasure, 247; is 
banished, and retires to Athens, 248 ; 
undertakes the liberation of Sicily, 
252; and succeeds, 256; meets with 
a great want of confidence in the 
Syracusans, 259 ; who drive him to 
Leontium, 264 ; the return of Dio- 
nysius and his severe slaughter of 
the Syracusans induce them to soli- 
cit Dion's return, ib. ; he defeats the 
troops of Dionysius, 267; his mag- 
nanimity, 268 ; is opposed by Hera- 
clides and his party, 269; a conspi- 
racy being formed against him by 
one Callippus, he is murdered, 272. 

DionytiuB the tyrant, after ten years* 
exue, returns to Syracuse, and re- 
stores his affairs, ii. 5^ is conquered 
by Timoleon, 11 ; retires to CcNinth, 
15; where, through poverty, he 
opens a school, ib,; his education, 
to. ; his conduct to Plato, 16. 

Divorce, law of, L 81. 

Z>o/ope«, or pirates, expelled by Cimon 
from Scyros, ii. 403. 

Draco, severi^ of the laws of, i. 182 ; 
repealed by Solon, ib. 

Earthquake at Athens, iiL 16. 

Eclime of the moon, variouBl^ regard- 
ed as a good or bad omen, iii. 31. 

Elynanfields, where situated, iii. 8B. 

Envy, malicious strategems of, i. 247. 

Eparmnondaa, his ftiendship for Pe- 
lopidas, ii. 78 ; commands the Tbe- 
ban army, which defeats Cleombro- 
tus, king of Sparta, 10; attacks La- 
cedsemon, iii. 153; his death, 157. 

Ephesus prospers under Lysandcr, ii. 
328. 

Ephori, their office, i. 104. 

lipimemdes contracts friendship with 
Solon, i. 177; instructs the Atheni- 
ans, t6. 

Eumenee, his birth, i. 103; is made 
secretary to Alexander, ib.; kills 
Neoptdemus in single combat, 110 ; 
is besieged by Antigonus in Nora, 
113; receives succonrs from the 
Macedonians, 115; is betrayed by 
his own troops to Antigonus, 121 ; 
by whose order he is murdered^ 122 

3M. 
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^Vi6tti« JlfaxtiiMif, created dictator, i. 
337; bis prudoit maimer of con- 
dactiDff the war, 339; tbe lait hope 
of tbelloinaDt after their dreadful 
defeat at Canon, t6. ; bis mild con- 
duct towanls one wbo bad endea- 
Touredtoseduoe bis army, 340; re- 
covers Tarentum by stratagem, 
354; bis deatb, 360. 

Fable of tbe body and its members, i. 
406. 

FabricitUj bis probity and magnani- 
mity, ii. 367 ; and bonoor, ih, 

Faiih^ swearing by, tbe greatest of 
oatbs,!. 153. 

Faierih city of, taken by Camillus, i. 
%7; anecdote ofascboohnaster of, 
ib. 

Famey bow far to be regarded, i. 138. 

Famine in tbe army of Mitbridates, 
ii. 427. 

Fbot, worsbipped as a deity, ir. 11. 

Fecia^e«, duty of, i. 147. 

Feretrnu, a surname of Jupiter, 
wbence deriyed, ii. 113. 

JVre, sacred, introduced by Romulus, 
i. 81 ; cver-li?ing, ib, ; an emblem 
of purity, 145. 

Flamuuus, tbe consul, bis rashness 
and death, i. 336. 

, Ijucius, his cruelty, ii. 241. 

, Titus Quinctius, his gene- 
ral character, ii. 225; defeats Phi- 
lip, 228 ; with whom he concludes 
a peace, 230; restores liberty to 
Greece, 234; is appointed censor, 
5M1; improperly interferes on be- 
half of bis brother, 242. 

FltUSj playing on, objected to by Al- 
cibiades, i. 128. 

Fortunate Isles^ now tlie Canaries, 
supposed to be the Elysian fields, 

Fortune and Chance, difference of, ii. 
33 ; mutability of, t&. 

Fortune of Women, temple of, occa- 
sion of its erection, i. 433. 

Friendship of Theseus and Pirithous, 
OTi^Q of, i. 52; of Epaminondas 
and Pelopidas, ii. 78. 

Fulvitu^ the friend of Caius Grac- 
chus, iv. 59. 

Oalba^ the richest private man that 
ever rose to the imperial dignity, 
iv. 380 ; is solicited to take the com- 
mand of the Gauls, 381 ; is nomi- 
nated b)r the senate and the ariny, 
383; is influenced by the counsels 



of yinnM, «6.; hia aTuiDe, 386, 
gives himself ap to be gawm/bd by 
corrupt ministers* 389; adoDti Pin 
as his son. 395 ; but the aoldiers ie> 
ydting, tney are both alam, 396; 
bis character, 399. 

Gfau/f, origin of the, L 2G9; taks 
Borne, 376. 

Qerdit existence of^ beliered hw Fb- 
tarch, i. 89; their offices, ir. 340. 

Oordian knot, account of, iii. 357. 

OracchuMj Tiberiua, bis character, 
and that of his brother, coniparBd, 
iv. 36; bis good fiune, 37; coo* 
eludes a peace with the Numan- 
tians, 38; as tribune he proposei 
the Agrarian law, 40; which, dhier 
much opposition, is paaaed, 44; and 
fbllowea by CTcat commotions, 45; 
during a vident tumult Graocfaoi 
is slaui, 49; be ia groatly i«mffaijJ 
by the peoi)Ie, 51. 

, Caius, b» early elognenoe^ 



iv. 52 ; floes out as quoBstar to Sar- 
dinia, i6. ; bis popularity and tbe 
consequent jealousy of the aeoale, 
53; several laws prapoaed bybim. 
55; is opposed by the aenate m 
nobles, to.; and ultimately killed, 
64. 

QratUude, instance of, L 433; in tbe 
Acheans towards Flaminius, ii. 337. 

Oyiipnuiy embezzles the money sent 
by Lysander to Lacedemon, h. 339. 

Oymnotophistt, or, Indian Philoto 
phers, their conference with Aka- 
ander, iii. 304. 

Hair, offering of, to Apollo, i. 32; 
cutting it on a token of mourning, 
ii. 326. 

Hannibal defeats IVnnucius, i. Z^\ 
and the consuls ^milius and Varro 
at Cannae, 350 ; endeavours to en- 
trap Fabius, 353 ; . kills himself in 
Bithynia, ii. 243. 

Helen, rape of, L 49. 

Helote*, cruel treatment of, at Sparta, 
i. 126. 

Hephcestion, is attached to Alexandex, 
iii. 104 ; bis deatb, 310 ; is lamented 
by Alexander, i6. 

Hind, the favourite one of SertoriDS, 
iii. 88. 

Hipparete, wife of Alcibiades, i. 369. 

Hipponicue, conduct of Alcibiades 
towards, i. 269. 

Homer, his writings made geonnJOif 
known to Lycuipii, i. lOC 
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Januiy tmpfe irf*, ifaiit in peace, open 

in war, i. 156. 
Jipelet , IB opposed by Timoleon, seized 

and condemned, ii. 30; ms wile 

jind daughter are execated, 31. 
tthneumony description of the, iii. 284. 
Idleness punished by the laws of Solon, 

1.188. 
JetUomsy of the Persians. L 250. 
lUacL Homer's, valued by Aristotle, 

ui.366. 
images of the gods, worn in the bo- 
som, i. 141. 
hUerreges, Roman magistrates, their 

daty, i. 134. 
Iren^ office and duties of, i. 116, 117. 
iron Money y introduced by Lycurgus 

into Sparta, L 106. 
Jugurtha betrayed by his father-in- 

£w into the hands of Sylla, ii. 292; 

is led in triumph by Marius, 295 ; 

Ids wretched end, i&. 
JwMm statne o( converses with Camil- 

liiB,La63. 

lamia Ihe oonrtesan, iv. 148. 
Jjompriasy grandfather of Plutarch, 

ebaracter of, iv. 196. 
JLaurenUicu the nurse of Romulus, i. 

60. 
hanmiiimy the depository of the gods, 
. beaeffea,i. 82. 
Itmos mlJycurgusy not to be written, 

ZtOwsttUs unknown at Lacedsemon, i. 
123. 

Leucothea, rites of the soddess, i. 262. 

IteuctrOy battle of, fatsl to the Lace- 
dsemonian supremacy in Greece, ii* 
93. 

lAcimOy wife of Cains Gracchus, begs 
him to avoid the public dissension, 
iv. 62. 

i^e^ not to be needlessly exposed by 
the general, ii. 76. 

Ijucmiium Lake^ its peculiar nature, 
iii. 48. 

IjucuUus, his general character, ii. 
417; is entertained by Ptolemy, 
Ung of Egypt, 419 ; permits Mith- 
ridat^ to escape, 420 ; whom he af- 
terwards most signally defeats, 429 ; 
providentially escapes assassination, 
433^ ^ns an important victory 
over Tigranes, 450; his troops mu- 
tiny, t&. ; for want of attachment to 

. his person, 451 ; he obtains the ho- 
noor of a triumph, 455; his domes- 
tic tmk^ 456 i hm luxury f pompf 



and maffmfioeooe, 457; his patron- 
age of literatore, 460; his death, 
461. 

Lupercaka, feast o^ i. 80. 

Luxury, laws of Lycurgus against it, 
i. 107. 

Lycurjgusy uncertainty of the history 
of, I. 96 ; saves the life of his ne- 

. phew, 98; collects the writings of 
Homer, 100 ; consults the Delphian 
Oracle about altering the laws of 
Sparta, 101 ; his new laws, 104, &c. 
&c. &c.; exacts an oath for their 
observance, 128 ; starves himself at 
Delphi, t6.; and is deified at Spar- 
ta, 130. 

Lysander makes Ephesus a naval 
depot, ii. 328; defeats the Athenians 
at sea 333; his subtlety, 341; is 
killed by the Thebans, at the siege 
of Haliactus, 350 ; his poverty, 352 ; 
and general depravity, i&. • 

Macedonia conquered by the Romans, 
ii. 62. 

Mamercus defeated by Timoleon, u. 
31 ; endeavours to aestroy^ himself, 
32 ; but failing so to do, is taken 
and punished as a thief and robber, 
ib. _ 

Manwuli, origin of the term, i. 64. 

ManiitUy why sumamed Capitolious, 
\. 280 ; is condemned to death, 289. 

Marcellusy his general character, ii. 
107; defeats Viridomarus, kins of 
the Gesatse, whom he slays in oat- 
tle, 112; his triumph, ih, &c. ; at- 
tacks and takes Syracuse, 118; is 
accused of cruelty and oppression 
by the Syracusans, and honourably 
acquitted by the senate, 130; is 
killed in reconnoitring Hannibal's 
camp, 137. 

Marcius CoriolanuSj his early love 
for every kind of comUeit, i. 404; 
takes Corioli, 408 ; his disinterested* 
ness, 410 ; obtains the name of Co- 
riolanus, 411 ; is refused the consul- 
ship, 414 ; accused by the tribunes, 
41o ; condemned by them to death, 
and rescued by the patricians, 417; 
is banished, 419; and goes over to 
the Volscians, ^1 ; ravages the Ro- 
man territory, 425 ; rejects repeat- 
ed entreaties and embassies, 427; 
but is, at last, won upon by the 
prayers of hi& xcio^et voi^^i&b^^&k^N 
M rniudfiredYiiv iap«N«AsBcwBMfcn *^^ 
aiidniqttrik^fac\y^^QpitB>j«ifl>^B* S^ 
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Mardomut^ the PeniaD general, sends 
ambassadors to Athens, to detach 
them from the cause of Greece, by 
promises of future peace and power, 
li. 154. 

Jlfarita, his obscure birth, ii. 286 ; is 
appointed consul, 291; and after 
wards a second, third, and fourth 
time, 293; defeats the Cimbri, 297; 
quarrels with Sylla, 314 ; by whom 
be is driycn from Rome, 315 ; he is 
taken, but set at liberty, 317 ; joins 
Cinna, and marches to Rome, 321 ; 
massacres the citizens, 3$£2; terrified 
at the am>roach of Sylla, he becomes 
sick, and dies, 324. 

Jifarriage^ regulations of, at Spiu^, 
i. 113; laws of Solon concerning, 
188. 

Jiiartka, a prophetess, attends Mari- 
os, ii. 298. 

JifcUronalia, feast of, i. 80. 

J^enetUieuSf the first demagogue, i. 
52. 

J^'erchandise, honourableness of, i. 
168. 

MeUm^ the Tarentine, dissuades hi» 
countrymen from war with the Ro- 
mans, and alliance with Fyrrhus, 
ii. 260. 

Jdetellus refuses to take an oatli re- 
quired by the Agrarian law, and 
leaves Rome, ii. 210; is recalled, 
211. 

Jtinoiaur killed by Theseus, i. 37. 

J^inucitu upbraids Fabius, i. 340; 
his rash conduct, i5. ; is invested 
with power equal to tliat of Fabius, 
342; enffagmi^ with Hannibal, is 
rescued by Fabius from defeat and 
disgrace, 345 ; noble conduct of, 
towards Fabius, 347. 

Jtift fortunes^ effect of, on the minds 
oir men, i. 350. 

•hfithridatesj defeated by Sylla, ii. 
365; who grants him peace, 378; 
routed by Lucullus, 433; sends 
Bacchides to see his wives and sis- 
ters put to death, 434; his death, 
iii. 198. 

J^odestj/y the praise of, i. 164. 

Jdoney^ of gold and silver, first intro- 
duced at Sparta, by Lvsander, i.l29. 

JIfoon, eclipses of, unknown to the 
Athenians, iii. 31. 

JlfotmtoMM, their greatest height, as 
known to the Romans, ii. 51. 

JHoummg^ regulations of Numa con- 
oenuog,i.l46. 



Miciamti^ heroic conduct (£ h 

403. 
Jlftitef , the 8aerific68 offisred to, be* 

fore battle, ii. 372. 
Jlftmc cultivated at Sparta, L 119; 

united with valoiiry t&. ; used befive 

battle, 120. 

JVhmex, the three in nse among tiie 
Romans, ii. 385. 

Jfearchvf^ the philosopher, his doc- 
trines, ii. 175. 

Jfeutralityy in times of danger, iofit- 
mous, i. 185. 

JVtctuiorfltf, duplicity and treacbenr 
of, IV. 30. 

Jfidfu opposes Alcibiades, iiL 17; ha 
regulations respecting Delos, 8; hii 
veneration for the gods, ib,\ op- 
poses the proposed expedition to 
Sicily, of which be is appointed 
commander, 20; his timidity, 30; ii 
defeated by the Syracfisaiif, Zi\ 
by whom he is taken prisooer, ib.; 
and stoned to death, SGL 

J^homackuij the painter, anecdote 
of, ii. 33. 

J^Tunuty character of, i. 13S; is solicit- 
ed to become king of Rome. 137; 
afiects a veneration forraigioD, 
139;' reforms the calendar. 153; 
dies, 158; and is honoured ny the 
neighbouring*natiQns, as well as his 
own people, t&. ; is compared with 
Lycurgus, 161. 

J^umitor dispossessed of h^ kingdom 
by his brother Amalius, i. 59; re- 
cognises his g^nd-children, Roma- 
lus and Remus, 63. 

J^ursesy Spartan preferred, i. 114. , 

J^ymphoeum^ account ^rf*, ii. 380. 

Oathy the great, its nature, iv. 273. 
Olthacus fails in his attempt to assas- 
sinate Lucullus, ii. 433. 
Oment regarded by Alexander, iii. 

253 et passim. 
Opima^ spoils, why so called, ii. 113. 
(fyimiua. the consul, apposes Cains 

Gracchus, iv. 59; his oorroption 

and disgrace, 65. 
Op/octM, his valour, li. 264. 
OrchomenuMj plain of, both large and 

beautiful, ii. 88. 
Orodet sends ambassadors to Cranuf^ 

iii. 55. 
Oromasdes, the author of all eood. iii 

271. ® * 

OKhofhoriOy feast of, L 43. 
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OWrodifH, its nature, i. 373; object, 
374. 

Ctho commences his reign with mild- 
ness, and in a manner calculated to 
conciliate the affections of his new 
subjects, iv. 401 ; is opposed by Vi- 
tellius, 403 ; by whom he is defeated, 
405; and killii himself, 413; is la- 
mented by his troops, 414. 

OwxtUmy the lesser triumph, the na- 
ture of it, ii. 128. 

FanathetMiiy feast of, i. 45. 
p€Mteu8y interesting account of the 

death of his wife, iv^. 33. 
Parmenioy the friend and counsellor of 

AlexM]aer,iii. 259; puttodeath,291. 
PmtiWf wreaths of considered sacred, 

PartKmon, built by Pericles, i. 309. 

ParthiktMy their mode of commencing 
an action, iii. 65. 

ParfsaUsy mother of Artaxerxes, her 
oraelties, iy. 324; is banished to 
Babylon, 328 ; is recalled, 331. 

Pabriekini, etymology of the word, i. 

. 68. 

PaJtroM and clients, i. 69. 

PwuMomoi kills Cleonice, ii. 401 ; his 

: ban^bty conduct, iii. 250. 

Pelopuku^ his birth and early virtues, 

- ii. 77; his friendship for Epaminon- 
da8,78; encourages the exiled The- 
bans to regain their liberties, 80; 
defeats the Spartans, 88 ; seized by 
the tyrant Alexander, 98; and re- 
covered by Epaminondas, 99 ; un- 
dertakes a successful embassy to 
the king of Persia, 101 ; killed in a 

• battle against Alexander the tyrant, 
103; is honoured and lamented by 
the Thessalians, ib. 

Periclesy his parentage, i. 298; con- 
duct, 399 ; eloquence, 301 ; banishes 
CimoD, 305 ; his prudence, 306; mi- 
litary conduct, 314; fklls into dis- 
grace, 328; is recalled, 330; his 
praise, 332. 

Perpeima conspires against Serto- 
rhis, whom he murders, iii. 100; 
and is himself taken and put to 
. death by Pompey, 102. 

Perseus, king of Macedonia, defeats 
tlie Romans, ii. 44 ; his avarice, and 
its in effects, i&. ; deceives Gentius, 
48; defeated by ^milius, 54; sur- 
renders himself to the Romans, 61 ; 
and is led in triumph by iBmilius, 
67; bis death, 70. 
Vol. IV. 3 1 
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Phamabcueus^ duplicity of, towards 
Lysander, ii. 342. 

Phidias, the statuary, i. 325. 

PkUip, the Acarnanian, his regard 
for Alexander, iii. 258. 

Philip, king of Macedon, assassinated 
by Pausanias, for refusing him jus- 
tice under a great injury ne hadre- 
ceived, iii. 2^. 

Philopoemen, his general character, 
ii. 207; is invested with^e com- 
mand of the Acheans, and defeats 
Mach^idas, 214; is defeated in a 
naval battle, 217; his contempt of 
money, 219; is taken prisoner and 
put to death, 222, 223 ; is worthily 
lamented by the Acheans, 224. 

Phocum, his general character, iii. 
375; his obligations and gratitude 
to Chabrias, 378; differs in opinion 
with Demosthenes, ib. ; successfully 
pleads with Alexander on behalf of 
the Athenians, 386 ; whose gifts he 
refuses to accept, 387; the excel- 
lent character of his wife, ib, ; re- 
fuses to be corrupted by Harpalus, 
389 ; defeats the Macedonian forces, 
392; his integrity, 395; and justice, 
396; is unjustly accused and put to 
death, 400; but is honoured after 
death, 402. 

Pirates, their depredations and auda- 
city, iii. 181 ; subdued by Pompey, 
183. 

Pirithous and Theseus, friendship of, 
i. 50. 

Pisistratus, ostentatious conduct of, i. 
197. 

Plague, at Athens, i. 328. 

Platcea, battle of, most fatal to the 
Parian arms, ii. 162. 

PkUo, seized by Dionysius, and sold 
as a slave, iv. 242; is invited by 
Dion to Sicily, 245 ; bis return, 246. 

Plyntericu ceremonies of, i. 396. 

Pomaxcethres kills Crassus by trea- 
chery, iii. 71. 

Pompey, his general character, iii. 
165 ; is honoured by Sylla, 167 ; his 
domestic misconduct, 169; his in- 
humanity, a70; subdues Africa, 172? 
conducts the war in Spain against 
Sertorius, 176 ; and obtains a second 
triumph, 179; appointed with unli- 
mited power to subdue the pirates, 
183; his success, 185; quarrels 
with Lucullus, 187; coanjaKca. w 
merauft iia.\ioi»«sA «xm\«a^\^\ ja^ 

, splendid Viwm^\»>^V/^«^\f^^^^ 
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fld lole oontiiLSll ; learw Rome tolSa&tfia women, npe oti 71; nedi^ 
oppote Cnnr, 219; by whom be is between fbeir conBtrymen and tbo 
Gooqaered,S37ihisdefttb,834;aiid Romftiii, 77. 
fiineral*t6. 



Poratmidy bit mtlneH of mmd, i. 

8^7. 
Portia, wife of Brntas, ber beraic 

ooodoct, i7. 964* 
Poru^ defeated and taken prisooer 

by Alexander, iii. 301. 
Prcecickiier cbaracter and infloence, 

ProenuUi, slain by Tbeseos, L 35. 
PsylU, a people wbo obmte the bite 

of ■erpents, iii. 444. „ 

Ptolemy, son of Pyrrhus, his death, n. 

979 
PMicola assists Brutus in expellinff 

Tarquiii. L SM)1; is made oonsQl, 

906; defeats the Tuscans, and tri 



mnphs, 908 ; his magnanimity, 909 ; 
maxes many salutary |s2fB» s^m 
death and character of, fm; com- 
pared with Solon, 231. 
Pyrrhus, is rescued from the Molos- 
sians, ii. 249; and protected by 
Glancias, by whose aid he regains 
bis Unfldom, 250; kills Neoptole- 
mus, who conspires against him, 
952; his great nfUitanrddll, 254 ; is 
declared king of Macedon, 258; 
defeats the Roman army, 2G3; of- 
fers peace, which the senate refuse, 
965; invades Sicily, 270; is defeat- 
ed by the Romans, 282; is killed by 
an old woman, 283. 

Ot/trmu5, a surname of Romulus, i. 87. 
Qtiin/e«, an appellation of the Ro- 
mans, whence derived, L 78. 

HaU^ squeaking of, an unlucky omen, 
ii. 100. 

lUmut, brother of Romulus, i. 61; 
discovered by Numitor, 62; death 
of, 66. 

Bhea Sylvia, mother of Romulus and 
Remus, i. 59. 

Bichet, true use of, ii. 77. 

Rome, ongin of. uncertain, i. 58; 
tnken by the Gauls, 276 ; retaken 
by Camillus, 278. 

Romulus, brotlier of Remus, and 
grandson of Numitor, i. 57 ; builds 
Rome^ 64 ; steals the Sabine women, 
69 ; kills Acron, king of tlie Ceci- 
jientians 73; makes peace with 
Tatius, 77 ; becomes arrogant, 84 ; 
dies suddenly, 86. 



Sacred hatialumjtiUuiciikMTttAmn 

army, u. 90. 
SalammkmjnUiey, xm» of, i. MS. 
Salamis,irn, 
SalU, an order of jprieBtlioody eMa- 

bUshment at, L 146. 
Stnnkm war, carried on mud tenni- 

nated by Peridea, i. 321. 
Sardonic laugh, what ao called, iv. 61. 
Satuminus propotea an Agrarian law, 

ii. 208. 
Scipio, Africanus, hia haiaaiie oon 

doct to Hannibal, ii. 360. 
Se^ale, its natnre and nam, M. 94ii 
Senaie, Ronan, inatkntiiMi d( i M; 

increased by Romnlaa. 78. 

^ Spartan, mtrodiiced by Ly 

curgus, i. 109; mode of fiOiDg op 






vacancies in, 194. 

Sertorius, his general cbaracter, iii. 
80; serves imder Marius, and is 
wounded. 81 ; loses an ^e, 89; vi- 
sits the Canary Isles, 86 ; barassei 
the Roman armies, 87 ; subdues the 
Characitani by strateAero, 93$ re- 
jects the ofiers of Mitnridates, 100, 
IS murdered bv Perpenna, one of 
his generals, 101. 

ServiUus, Marcus, his speech in de- 
fence of Faulus .£miliu8, iL 65. 

Sicinius, one of the Roman tribunes, 
accuses Marcins Coriolanus, i. 417. 

Sicintu, a spy, employed by Themis 
toclcs, i. 238. 

Silenus. the pretended son of Apolla 
ii. 348. 

SilHng^ a posture of mourning, iii 
445. 

Solon converses with Anacharsis and 
Thales, i. 170 ; writes a poem, to 
persuade the Athenians to rescind 
a foolish law, 173; takes Salamis, 
174; settles disputes between the 
rich and the poor, 181 ; repeals the 
laws of Draco, 182 ; various regu- 
lations, 186; saols to Egypt, Cypms, 
and Sardis; has an interview witli 
Croesus, 192. 

Sophocles gains the prize as a tragic 
writer, at Athens, li. 404. 

S/Mirto becomes corrupted by tlie in- 
troduction of money, iii. 458. 

SparUicus, war of, its origin and suc- 
cess, iii. 45 ; and termination, 49. 

Stars, opinion of tlie Peloponncsiant 
concerning them, ii. 334. 
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Skuieraiet^ die architect, employed 
by Alexander, iii. 311. 

Stratociesj his impadence and effron- 
tery, ir. 145. 

Sucro, battle of, iii. 177. 

SulpiHuty his ffreat depravity, ii. 314; 
and death, 36i. 

Surena. his dignity and honour, iii. 
59; defeats Crassus, 71. 

Sylia receives Jurartha as a prisoner 
from Bocchus, king of Nmnidia, ii. 
356; etymology of his name, 355; 
his character, 355; enters Rome, 
and indiscriminately massacres the 
innocent and the euilty, 363; de- 
feats the army of Archelaus, 365 ; 
Ids cruelties, 367; depravity, 389; 
and deatib, 390. 

Syraeuaey tne nature of the town of, 
ii. 7; is attacked and taken, eee 
JUarcellus* 

Tarentinety their character and con- 
dition, ii. 5259. 

Tarenium taken by Fabius, by stra- 
tagem, see Fabitts. 

TarpetOj treachery and punishment 

TfuttM persuades Alexander to destroy 
tiie jralaces of the Macedonian king, 
iii. xBO. 

Thfhe^ wife of the tyrant Alexander, 
con^ires against her husband, ii. 
105. 

TkenModea is opposed by Aristides, 
i. 228; his ambition, lo.; defeats 
Xerxes, 235; is greatly honoured, 
5243 ; is banished, 247 ; seeks pro- 
tection from Admetus, king of the 
Molofisians, 5S49 ; throws himself on 
the generosity erf* Xerxes, 251 ; es- 
assassination, 254; his death. 



TheteWy life of, i. 29 ; and Bomulos 
compared, 92. 

Thucydides opposes Pericles, i. 306. 

T^onef , his pride, ii. 438 ; is com- 
pletely defeated by Lucullus, 445. 

TimauM &e historian, character o( 
1I1.5 



nno£0Ofi| his parentage and chapac* 
ter, iL 7 ; prefers his country to his 
femily, and saves his brother, xb. ; 
conquers Dkmysius, 14; is attempt- 
ed to be assassinated, 18; defeats 
the Carthafmians, and sends im- 
mense spoiG to Corinth, 522; extir- 
pates tyranny, 32; his death and 
magnificent burial, 35. 

Timon the misanthropisL iv. 5225^ 

Tolmides, imprudence or, L 314. 

Tribetj etjrmology of the word, i. 76. 

TrUmnes of the people, occasion of 
their election, i. 406. 

TVov, the name of a Roman game, iiL 
406. 

Ttdhu Aitfidnu receiveB CoriolanuB, 
i. 421. 

TSirpiliuu is put to death falsely, ii. 

Ttuculansy artful conduct of, i. 5291. 
Tidukty her prudent counsel, i. 90. 

Valeria intercedes with the mother 
and wife of Coriolanus on behalf of 
their country, i. 430. 

Varro^ is completely defeated at Can- 
nae, by Hannibal, L 349. 

VemUa^ defeated by Romulus, i. 84. 

Fentif , Paphian, high honour of her 
priesthocKl, iii. 429. 

Ftndicku discovers the conspiracy of 
the Aquilii and Vitellii to Valenus, 
i. 5203 ; and is made free, 5206. 

VimtUf Titus, urges Gadba to accept 
the miperial purple, iv. 381; his 
character, 388. 

VUellii conspire with the Aquilii in 
favour of Tarquin, i. 203 ; are dis- 
covered and punished, 5204. 



WoTy not to be often made against 

the same enemy, i. 110. 
Watery springs of, how formed, iL 

49. 
Women, various laws of S(don*s con* 

ceming, i. 187. 

Xerxei is defeated by Themistocle^ 
L235. 



THE END. 
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